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DOKUS Ol' 

Am. llK' voices ol' our 'j'^ivioc inaniial, 
in llicir addresses to men, unit.. lO press 
upou'^l’om the doini: of scuue work 
wit Inn the liriel" span of mortal life 
tliat shall make that life fvuirfid, fra- 
irranl, and memorable. And as though 
anticipating the sluiririsli indole”ee of 
the nature they set'k to arouse, or ra- 
ther measuring the force of the current 
■ ds perverse and selfish aclivilie*-, 
lay tlie utmost nrgt'uc' they can 
V .i.,,ioy nj)oiithdsc .-.niTing ca’ls. 

tin \ iie_\ard masl<'r, “go uork 
to-day in in^ ^ iney.ird ! " 

'fhe laiignaiie of the IVe;uhcr is, 
*• ^Vh^ll.:^oe^ ei’ thy l>:ind finneth to do, 
do it \wtli iliA niighl, for llun-e is no 
uork, nor device, nor knouhdg<‘, mu* 
uisdom, in the. grine, whither thou 
goest." “ Why stand ye here all the 
day idle asked the householder of 
them that stood hu* hire hi the market- 
place. And even our Divine Lord and 
Lxen>}iliir duelared of himself, “ 1 must 
work the works of Him that scut mo 
while it is day; the night cometh ulicn 
IK) man can work." And these are 
hill a part of those lieaveu-tcmpercd 
goads with which tlie Hcripturc seeks 
t«) ju'iek us out <»f our apathy, and 
urge us to duty. 

“ 'J'o he, to do, and to sullcr " is the 
only eomiilcte formula of a truly effec- 
tive liiuimn life. Simply fo /•", just to 
crawl out of the dust like a lizard, to 
hask ill the sun through our short 
day, then slink hack to our earthy bed 
jorain, is wicked as it is ignoble and 
'rihs 've. To hv and io suffert to 
.1 the ashes, like Job wLtli 


Till: WOIH). 
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his boils, and utter gr/,)ans,Snd curse 
our day, ipid make onrselxes and all 
about us miserable with our pains and 
our s])lcpu, IS not only tfr be conli’iit 
with a A'cry jioor-spirited wt it of man- 
hood, but to be disobedient to the bea- 
venly call. lJut to br, to lake life IVom 
Ciod’s baud, his inestimable gift, a lefi 
strung in e\ery^ part, body :ind souij 
w itli Ilexile sinews and clastic forces to 
f‘Oj/\r as that wise and w’C lcsoino clis- 
eiplme iiricler wliieo strong spirits grow' 
stronger, anr.^^thc weakest, by (iod s 
grai*.e, ,are nKK*,e mighty and enduring; 
and /oVo.lo act, to bend our loins to Imv- 
(h ns, to p,'/^our shoulder to the wheels 
of nomble fad good ciideax ours, to toil 
for (JodV: glory and man’s ady^intage : 
these make up, not merely the uleal of 
an heroic and man’-y living, bn:.- obe- 
dience to the will of (iod. 

.-Sec bow we are etpiipped for work. 
Lvery power, eoTjioreal, mental, and 
spiritual, has its ajipointccl and appro- 
priate function, failing n Inch, we de- 
grade it to the. condition of a useless 
andjidle appendage. The feet were 
made to run and walk; the hands to 
lift and carry, and wield the implements 
of various toil; the fingers to weave 
their tissues of euiining art; the 
muscles to strain at their tasks, to hold 
us erect under weight iiiid jircssurc. 
So has every faculty of the mind its 
adjustment lo its own sphere of action, 
its own spceifie work to do. The soul, 
with all its mazy whechvork of affec- 
tions, oiishions, and desires, its rea- 
soning, its electing, its .willing, is an 
cxccuti’.c creature, sent forth complete 
^ B 



irom llio liJiiid MaU r, to jvsolvi;, 

’ (o (lari-, to do. 

'Hir l^ildo ^vill lud sulfcr us 1 o tliiidc 
any Clnislifin traudnj^ rigidly directed 
t lull does not aim to projliuioalalio- 
ilons, ^il>;orous workman for Christ, or 
any (’lirisiian eharacLer symmetrical 
and IScfiptural that is merely intelligoiji 
of truth and doctrine, and is not -.also 
ill earnest practically to brin«: .s(>me- 
thiiij^ to pass PS a servant of the f?ood 
Master. Simply to Jiear .the will of 
Cl(Hi is not (.iiou^h. To‘^ car just for 
ilie fnrnl.shliiy; ofrlu^'r i.J u^lhthe uo- 
hlt^^t'aml purest intelle.ctiial food, or 
for the eovrection or eonlirmation of 
our faith, this docs not satisfy the 
hreailth of tlu^ demand. AVc arc to 
master and possess trutli, that it may 
be our G;uidcaiid onrpr innter in duty. 
We are to edit and put forth our belief 
in forms of Jioly livinjr. 

The ii’eflicaey of llu^, pi'eachiii”' of 
the Gospel is explaiiicd in its imme- 
diate causes, by this one fact move ihaii 
li\ all others, that so many >1110 sit 
beneath :* appeals are satisiied to he 
hearers only. 'J’licy depart from the 
sanctuary when ihe'discoursc i.s ended, 

’ nil tli(^ complacent fieliiig that they 
tli.'ne done ucll. Tlfey have sat oiit 
ine h(^ur; they have paid a ])ul)!ie 
deference t • the ordirianee: they ha\e 
even Inam ivakcful and iuioresLed au 
ditlirs.' And there they stop, as if 
lliat ^\eve all Gcid coj^ild requir/*, or 
t hey had to render. ‘ 

l/'t a Jiouseholder eall l ’..s servants 
InLetlier, and ev]daiu lus^ plans of im- 
iu-D’i in<» his estate. Vorider marsh, he. 

to he drained ; that held u\ei- 
‘j:r*)KU nilh hrisis and tlu.rn.s t«) lie 
: obdued fur j^a^liirap:i' ; that piece of 
fallow t'Touml to he broken up udh 
liie plough; that stony le>el to bo 
cleared, and laid (V'Uii to raeadou 
jV'a.ss ; around that arid hill-side a 
stream of water is to he led; and so 
lie possesses them witli his ii\4;true- 
1:0 ns. And the servants listen altcni- 
liielymid respect fully. One admires 
ihe breadth and wisdom of -Ibe ar- 
rarL^emeuts ])roposed. Oiicuisliosto 
undeiijstand eacli jiarlicular jiroce.s.s— 
its method.s — its cilecls. One is curious 
to learn what is to he done with a 
piecic of woodland and an orchard, and 
a rocky knoll, and a little dark gleii 
about which the proprietor has said 
iiotliing. And another is eager to tiiul 
some tiling iii» these instructions that 
shall confirm his own ]iTCYions notions 


of running, and ho will sec nolhing 
else, 'or ho will reject tha whole as ' 
\ isionary and impraetiealilc. Ihit none 
of tlieiii'-go to A^ork. 7 'hey retire from 
their pnaster's presence, cae.h to dig his 
own little garden ]ilol. \Vheu will the 
estate put on the beauty, fertility, and 
lux iviapce A\ith which its lord meant 
fe cl'th|; it? Onr readers ('.an iiiLer- 
p'. at the inirr.hle. AVlion w ill the w astes 
oi earth b/ redociljf'd — when will its 
arid places he watered — when will ils 
wilderness hud am’* blossom as the 
rose, if they who arc instriieted in the 
will of the groat i'roprieior, who are 
sent by him a-licdd to carry out his 
improvements, who are gi\eii each his 

ok, content IhenTselvcs Avith hearing, 
admiring, ^criticising, curio 11 .sly que.-.- 
tioning, and leave the work undone ^ 

Is it not knoAvii to us that the type 
of faith AA’hic^i aac hold is sligmati/.ed 
as dis(:arding a righteousness of works ? 
and with that Ihc works themselves, as 
coiicerniug itself ratluir with doclriiies, 
erceds, and orthodoxies, than piacLieal 
morals f 'J’here is only one wa^ to 
Avijie out this rcqiroach. It is to tslrij) 
for labour, to bare the hraw'ny arm, 
to harden the palm, to hmsh life oji 
charities, and heneticenees, and huma.- 
nilies, and gcnerosilies, anil i>hilan- 
thropie.s, as if the price i^f the soul lay 
tliii.-i ill llie ri<jht luuAl; in a Aiord, to 
'.show our faith a liAing faith by (uir 
lAorks. 

Is it not known to us liial the 
sincerity t>f our belief is ipieslioue.d 
through our inactivity ? If you beliew. 
as yo«i iirofe.s ■, :,a\ s' the eacillor, tliat 
the soul is ill peril of elernal dealh, 
you could not re.-^t, you could not eat, 
or drink, or sleiq), or do aught butrusli 
to and fro to Avarii and rescue your 
fi'lIoAA men. This tnitli, and our siii- 
eiM’ily ill liulding it, need mor^', inli* 
niielv more, of lliis very .sort of \iji- 
dicatiisg. We should be moiT, in 
e.ariie.st, mure enterprising, more alert 
and active to bear this witne.ss t.o 
our fnitli, to •take hold of iniiierilled 
souls, to rouse them from ialse and 
fatal seeuritics, to point them to the 
swifl-eoming doom, to snatch them as 
brands from tlic Imrniiig. Can there' 
be any doidiL tluit tliis were the most 
triumphant demonstration of an ortho- 
dox belief? 

Oil, w ben sliall truth be obeyed as 
well as heard? How little ii> it expected 
that any .scnnoii shall take f 
that every prodigal shall 
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voice, and say, “I will go inifo my and (inc A^liicli descrvl'S our difcpesf,* 
Father that every idler shall havni'ss <‘()nj-,kferadon. There is no doyl)^ 

hiirisell'*tfl work; every drone uake whatever "imt that tlic circinn«tanc(*s 

his inert, slumbering strength; ih(i ihkv which we are thrown, and over * 

slack gird their loins anew for the wkrcli we have no control, to ourselves, 

race; the erring forsake the lieVhieli at least, liecessarily and greatly iitleet 

their right hand clasps; and all men the value of .lime; and this heing the 

welcome GoU’s rule in them and^m er case, if It is true that one period of our 

them! AVhy,* there is trutjf em^gh ti regime portion of our time, ii^ really 

preached and heard every flli)#l)alffin to -us more valuable than angther, it 

the year, if it vvtt:'5 alscf to ini^c becomes a^questioii of tlie highest im- 
e,vcry Sahlv.th tlA birthdaj&,oti^ nation, portanec, AVhat is this^icviod ? — AVlien 
to lift the Vlcad earth into tile joy and is that tiVne^ Which aiid vvheiT^are 
beaut) of a rcii(J\atcd life, to girdle the* golden ’l^^s in -the ehaiu of HlW 
round the world with light aiit^pratse. 7\ro tlicy fouiiu#]| youth, in jnltlih^Od, 
or ill declining years? 'Ric (iut*stion 


TIIK VALUJ? 01<’ Tl.MK. > 
Mtny and varied h*e iiceu the esti- 
mates of men in reference to time. 
'This dill'erenee of valuation has doubt- 
less arisen from tlje ever-varymg 
aspects uhicli, under (IJ^ierent circum- 
stances in the exi)ericiicr of nien, it 
has been made to assume. Granting 
Ihiil it is valuable; that, like silver nr 
gold, it is an ol>jce( (jf desire, and that, 
coulil it be earned, it would In; one, too, 
of pursuit ; grantiiitr liuj-, it must be 
c\ ideiit that its value vwll bo propor- 
tion!! 1 to its extent; so I bat could we, 
by tbe ;iid of any aritlmietie, de-tL-rinino 
the value of an hour «u’ a )e;ir, v\o 
might tluMi •Inyie to ;..-,<*v'rtaIu wjth 
(Mpiiil uec!ir/iey ;li.’ u.tl value of the 
wliob* lesm of cuii' lile, • 

Ihil how diil'ereutly tVenu this ir. A 
rcg!inie<l iiul e.Nthnaled by^ilie ma.s.-. of 
uien ! \'oi 'jidy do (litlereut iiulividu.'ds 
llmik (5i!’‘oeiiliy of' iijo salue ol' time, 
but I’u- ,irnie indl' uiiials, niulcr dillei'- 
ont eii'cmurttanco*’, ae-d -it difi’crenl ai:d 
di.-t.Mut j.oriods of id'o, rogai\l and e-'ti- 
niiitc ihlVeivntlv too. 

As ji gmeriil tbiug, Ii;r e\ai:ip!e, tbe 
young, — !)]!)(Jim- g With lieahb, and 
l)uo^>^nl with liOjK', - lliiuk but little, 
and fei‘1 far less, of (be imporianct; and 
V .'due of this ^meeious lioon. It is to 
such general!) tine v eriest- trill e ; v\hilo 
to olln*!”. n; the Jigeil^ th«; s-ich, the 
dying, and I lie dead, it apjicavs invested 
wd.Ii ;i \alue such as (be language 
of mortal j is inadeipuite to express. 
Ihu is not Lime ever and cquallif voilii- 
able? Is it not inluM'enlly, intrinsically 
so, in itself? Or docs it ov^e its uu- 
jiorLaiiee and vvoHli to tbe changing 
ami passing cire-umslauccs of maii- 
kind? In other words, is one dsiy or 
one hour more valuable lliaii anotlier ? 
'I’ll is is rocnlly an important question, 


is iiniiorlaiit, and tiie answer is not 
dilliculi. 

Much of our time, as that of infancy 
and old age. is little more or better 
than a rneref hltnk on the page of life. 
During such periods, not oirly arc vvi; 
useless, but even bimlensoije to our- 
s(dvcs and others. TAcse are days of 
wesikuess and d^rknesK, and frcr??ieiitly 
llie.y are nmny. To the latter of these 
• [leriods the wise man evii^nUv aiul 
strikingly alludes when h^says, “ He- 
incniber now' thy Creator in the (biys 
of thy youth, while the evil d<iys I'JiMc 
not, nor the years draw •nigh^’wheji 
Ibou shall say 1 have no pleasure ui 
Ihem," And of fhe former tht^rf^wilmist 
Speaks With I (|ual clearness and sigiii- 
il'.iuc) w lieu he says, “^(’hildliood.aiid 
\ outii are V anity.’* \Ak;hij*i. tlu-reioiv 
onlv* if) subtr;?el (In' dawn ami the- de- 
cliiTe, iJie ^‘peuing iiiul the elose, from 
ib^' .short ’f/iy ol life, ami we an; at 
once presented with tlio must vaUudjie 
portion of our Heeling tinu'. 

Ihit from the livijs (T inanv, other 
and large suhtractioii.s mu'jt In; m::d'>. 
Disease, origimiting with ibcii* birtli, 
iR their diiily and sorrowful eimiiMiuoii 
to ihe darksome tomb. In the oxiie- 
rieiiei; ui .such#il would be dlilieult to 
delermiue the most valTiable jxutioi* 
of their transient time. Such tau 
lumfly be said to live. Tlieir exi^- 
lenee );> one dreary waste, sunb hs, sti.- 
rilo, desolate, and dark 

Others, again, tliougii not vifcdded to 
ihscase, ha\c nevertheless a[)j)innteil 
them days and months of lang^isliing 
and. pain, so that tbj time w bieli is 
most valuable, that which may he 
turned to the highest aecounl, ami 
vvhif'h, by mesms of diligent and con- 
st; III exertion, nuiy result in mental 
aii l moral improvement, is short and 
})recnTiou.s in t-lic extreme. 

n ‘J 
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" But, .'IS llie f)i(*\ity and uii- 

•H*rtaiiity of lime, there aro/)il)er coii- 
Mderalir'uis wliieh invest and stamp it 
mill a A. 'due and import, 'met; un.spe.lv- 
!'()lr and su])renu;. WJiilc it is short 
and ])reeMn()us, it is also ai^d ctjiially 
irreeoA evable. In this res])(‘(‘t it dil- 
i'vrfi strikingly and A'lidely IVtmi many^ 
or IVoin most of oiir temporal Mes- 
sinics. iProjierty lost ni.ay be rojdaeed; 
rriendsliip de-aro^ e(l Dja^ he renewed; 
.'ind licaitli, th(?np;h injniv(i.,ni;i\ sonic- 
liintV he recovered: but liino once 
■past n 07 er returns, tm ;''‘^t\astcd can 
ii(;'*(‘r 'he redeomt('V‘' It is jiiven to 
all, but it can be purchased by none. 
And surely it should never be I’orgot- 
len llial l/utl wliieh is thus irreco\er- 
;d)le; that, which when lost no rau- 
suin call restore, is necessarily ever 
•iiul r.ipidly wasting away. As we 
eannot rtoll it when past, so neither 
can w(* rJ^Jiin it when present. While 
we Ihinlv of it, It is departing: from us; 
so thl^M however much (»r little may yet 
lui granted us, li is eertaiu that, what 
remains >y;is iie\er so limited as at the' 
pn'sent moment. 

If time be regarded a possession, 
of ns. was leym' so poor as at the 
'*u'esent liour; and ^veb regardless of 
this s(,lemii and striking trntli, l»ow 
inany'.ih' there who 

“ OuiU; iiiiriunish'd t'or the world to conic, 
Arc cuuntj'ig oji lorg; yjf.ii> of jdcusurc 
llC'lV I 

lint can anything he more unwise or 
irratiimal than this? To ‘depend, in- 
di*ed,on that wdiieh is really possessed, 
that wlitv,h we have earned with onr 
ownji.iiids, and to which, therefore, 
we lay claim as onr righi, is altogether 
nneertaiii and unsafe; “riches iiiahe 
to theiusehes wings and tly away." 
But- to depend upon that which we 
iie\ei' ])os.sessed, Avhicl. in no ..ense 
v\as e\er ours, .iiid to the possession of 
which we h;ul consequently ii(>er 
v\vi\ the shadow' of a right, — Vo do 
thi.s, can be regarded only as an 
act of the ino'^t egregious and eoiisum- 
mate folly ; and yet such is the eon- 
duel of lljos(* who arrogate to then.- 
selve.s^an lionr of the futiiiv. We are 
deluurs alike for the present .and the 
past, for “it is of the Lord's mercies 
we are not eoii.sumed." 

But that which invests time with 
.the utmost value and importance to 
man, is the fact that it Is given to pre- 
p.'ire hiiii for .another and higher state 


of being in the world to come. This 
one Uioiiglit, apart from cveay other, 
confers infinite wortli on each passing 
hour. If there were no liere.after, — 

“ Tf, \\‘]u*ii men die, they cens^ to be, 
Ketiii'iiing to the barren womb of nolliiiig, 
’SVhfnec they sprang,” — 

lh^|»ii .ini|J^>t we say with somewhat of 
pi;|)prie.\, “Let us eat and drink, for 
to-inoiTow' vte die." But not only is 
there avlieveafler, an c\ ciuidvaiieing, 
yet iinondiiig futurcvbut (as we h 
already intimated) ihat hcveaflev is 
closclyvind inseparably connected w ith, 
and relat(‘(l to, the pre.scnt. II is the 
djty of the dawn;.llu manhood of in- 
fancy; the h.iiwc'jt of seed-lime: .'iiid 
thus it is with regard even to tlu* few 
fleeting ye.'irsof our pvcseiii passinglife. 

Kven //o/r, in the experience of mor- 
tals, the pasj^. the ju-fscnl, and the. 
future are n('.,only conjoined, hut are 
found niTessarily and grcitly intluein- 
ing ear’ll other. 'J’his is true of mir 
entire being. Physically, incui.ally, 
and morally, “ the child is father to 
the man." Tn other woicls, the jire- 
sent and the future find and lt*a\eus 
what the jiast has made ns. Wlnit we 
arc now, maybe anxlhiii'i’ bntwb.al v ; 
might and ought to June been; mwei- 
ihcless, it is tlic result or prodnel of 
tL'‘p:ist, ainl will assuredly and greatly 
inllueuei' the liiture. “ Wli.'itsnev er 
a man sowetli, that. shall li>‘ al.so reap. ' 
N<»r is there a day or an hour of our 
l»resent, any more than of onr future 
life, during which either this sowing or 
rea]iing is hnown to cease. 

'J'he pre.'.eiil A\orld li:is hceii fitly re- 
presenied as one great school, iu con- 
nection w'ith whii’h tlierc are mdthiT 
truants nor holidays. Jhit in this 
school, though there are no Irnants, 
there are many trillers. Willi Iioav 
many does tim»' hang ns a heavy 
Avcight; and notw'ithstandmg that every 
plan is devised, and every exjiedient 
resorted to to relieve it of its tedions- 
iiess, and to make it pass pleasantly, 
after all it is a burden gritw ous to be 
borne. But for such individuals, time 
will soon ha\e counted ils last revolu- 
tion, when that fe.arful fiiturily, fv.r 
A»hi(*h the present is given to diseijdinc 
and jirepare them, will burst on their 
vision like iiv olcano charged and Im ru- 
ing to its very eeutrc- 

'I’o learn, then, the value of time, we 
nuisl regard it especially in relation to 
the future, as tliat which is given to fit 
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US /or iunnortitlity. And reg;nrdjnz d 
lliiis. does not troinbie at I lie 

ilioir^liL o/‘ posse ..siiiff it/ ft c/umot 
be bestowed in ii si/ipfle instance in 
^'{lin. The (^/)lipfiiLioiis iiiiiler ulilcli it 
biys us are fifrent, iiiicndinj;', and ever 
ainnneniint!:. • We eiiimol escape ^.bem, 
and not. only* so, but tlic airoiinf' .<d’ 
onr stewardsliip will sborllj* Me *.^e- 
ruandod, when A'Dicc 
“ I'lilo liim that tiath .sbaU liJJ given, 
and be sbali have nbnndanee ; 'but from 
hi. . that 1) lib noL'Miall be taken fuvay 
even lhai wliieh lie lialli. ’ 

J. 

• 

Tl’s'l’ or SPlRlTiWL rNKUTIA. 
SrrrxTri) as uc are, by a gracious 
rmvidence, in thi.s lainl of ])ecaiUar 
(iospel ]n-hilcge and biasing. Avlieve 
the lieains of Divine illuiniiiation ccu- 
fre, as it xverc, in a focus of light and 
liberty, nuotpiallcd upon tbe 'surface 
of our globe, — Inn'c, surely, wc must 
look lor the bulk of lliose (lod-feafiug, 
v*()rld-de«pising, redeemed ones, who, 
:vi the bulwarks of trufli and right- 
eon ne^^^ onibody alike iii principle 
ai I practice all llial is riiristdike, 
ljca\cnly-iuinclcd, and spifituii. If 
liere. in tbe bvarls of lliosi^wbo form 
tlie mass id' our* elinrclfcs these Di- 
vine lineaments are ax an ling or stint e«^ 
ill their development, xve .shall xaiiily 
search for iliem on ellier.slior^s. If here 
llu! plant of boline.ss ilourisli not in 
full vigour .iiifl maturity, in this clime, 
rieli ill every jiroperly of soil and snii- 
idiiiie Milled to its growth, e.beered by 
I lie rays of the Spirit, (luickencd by 
Ibe breath of IleaAeii's ambassadors, 
re.lVesbed by every ve.spiration of that 
atmosphere in Axhicli dhristiaii com- 
munion^ exhalivs iU invigorating per- 
fumes, and XX atered with the slioxvers 
of Divim* grace and con-solalion — if 
here the fniit of ilie Spirit be not 
foiiiid ill full perfection, wliillicr shall 
xve turn? But to prove if life liy pothe.sis 
be juvstitied by actual observation, we 
must consider Avliere ax^c shall tiud the 
evidence of these fruits of holiness in 
the conduct of believers. 1 low gladly A^'e 
may .siippo.se, after si\ days’ Avear and 
tear in contact Avith the world, do^ 
they hail the return of that season of 
vest, the gift of their Divine Bene- 
factor and Iffird — the Sabbath. What 
value must attach to iL'i hours; and 
with how much delight do the tribes 


of our .spji*itufil Israel repair to 
jilace XV here prayer is wont to be 
n ^c, an d (iod, in gracious return, 
difflSPSff?Tis graces down. There flu* 
Christian latidies a breath of the gales 
waficd to refresh his Ave.ary spirit from 
that land where lii.s best anectioii.s^lic, 
Ifts ly:'avenly home, for the real i/iiii ion of 
whose perfections and joys lic-panis; 
here he e.i^clies a sxveet foretaste of 
future bliss, wliile for a^time the pur- 
suits, t.ria^^ and perpleAwtics ofiUfe. 
are left at tli ’Joot of the mountain,- 
and lie ascends Avorship anfl* lull'd 
<*oinmiiiii(m with his Clod. What A'alue 
must and slionld altjUdi to such sea- 
sons ! iiow should their return he ante- 
dated with eager desire and all-pcrvad- 
ing anticipation ! 

The (diristftin^ home being heaven, 
and this world only his }>een(^ of pro- 
h.atioii, a mere vcslihule to a#,)rightei* 
and nobler spli«re of Irtung. an outer 
court of the iiiiic]; temple, xxhere .fll is 
holy and undefiled, while much of im- 
purity and taint mixes Avith^ill the 
seeiics and eircumstaiices o4‘ earth; a 
flit mg reali/ialion and appreciation of 
proSiUit disabilities and- liiiulrauce^ by 
the renexxTd mind should teikl to make , 
all subl unary scenes and a.ssoemtions 
sink in his 'esteem, while viewwl in 
eompavison Avitli the paramount atlriu- 
llon^ of that luitter life, toward.s ixhkh 
his hopes aspire and. lu.s*si(*[«i arc eun- 
tinually^eiiding.* 

'rim 'xvorld. and the love of it, sinmld 
l)c conquered, brought into .subjection, 
and made in all circnmst,inccs ‘subsi- 
diary to the grand aim of the«!'Hvinc 
plan' in man’s being (in xvhicli the re- 
newed subject must inevitably partici- 
pate), the enjoyment of its Creator, 
Saiictificr, aiid " Bedcemer, here and 
hereafter, in a steady striving alter an 
advancement of iiis glorification, 'fliis 
would create the ('liristiaifs attrilmte 
of dendness to secularities, and conftM- 
rixvi.se,* vigour and energy in all iliat 
relates to' his siiirilual Avell-being, per- 
sonallv and relatively. 

Admitting, then, that all this may 
beiiieliided in his value of’, and delight 
ill, the privilegi's of the Sahhalli,^liat 
Ills conduct and demeanour be.siieak 
such a state, ol’ licart as xve haA t en- 
dcaA’^oured to de.scribe, wc may natur- 
ally conclude that the early recurrence 
of such a season, Avith all its blissful 
realizations and anticipations, its anti- 
worldlv spirit, would be \ eheri.slied 
object \>f desire. View, tlieii, its ap- 
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proximatiou in the inter\^uing ser- 
vices of the week-day, where, as being 
ipore restricted — would that th^y^yicre 
far less so — than the grij £t miscel- 
laneous congregation, n* hBlier spirit 
pervades the assembly,- strength and 
vigour are instilled into the sinewy, 
and the armour burnished, destined to 
battle with the armies of the (men. 
Where, at th^se seasons, are the ma- 
jMty of our chnrcli-mQmbers ? In 
the ^ex 0 rc^s^* of the utrito.^ dcgr(%c of 
’ Chriqti^Co charit;^, gan-?i*e grant them 
a lawful cause of Asi^ence from these 
springs of consolation by the way? 
How must tho^ heart of a devoted 
pastor, earnest and anxious for the 
spiritual advancement of his flock, 
sink within him, when at the praycr- 
mectine'br lecture he^ views the num- 
bers w^ wailed on the words of life 
aa they fell f^m his lips on the past 
Sabl^atb, now diminished to the small 
remnant his eye might easily number ! 
Here, w^e aver, without ^injustice, is 
the ocft&sion from which to estimate 
the spiritbal vitality of the times in 
whioff we live, to test the strength of 
Zion’s strcnighold.; alas! that it should 
• so heitray her weakness. 

The' pastor of ope of o\ir most 
flourishing churches has confessed his 
inability to account for the mystc- 
ri6us ‘ met that t^e iiftrease of at- 
tendance 'at weekly services does not 
nearly keep pace with the ^propor- 
tionate extension of his ohurch-mem- 
bers — a humiliating fact of our day. 
And if this 'indiflcrencc is visible to 
the o^ttward means of grace, what 
must we augur «f the relative interest 
maintained in those social and more 
private nets of devotion in the due 
estimation of which is manifested the 
vigour of that inner and hidden Chris- 
tian life wjiich springs forth, from a 
close and consistent walk with God? 
If prayer be estimated by the E[aint as 
it truly should be, the vital spring of 
action as regards his spiritual life, 
surely the house of prayer should be 
dear to liim, cherished by ten thousand 
ties ^ of sacred obligation and invAlu- 
ablts privilege. In neglecting it, he 
manifests a culpable indiflerence to all 
these; an undervaluing of the means 
of grace, the special divinely-appointed 
means of man’s conversion and ^^bii- 
cation; be inconsiderately fails in 
duly upholding Ms pastor’s hands, and 
in lenmng his aid, by bis presence, in 
cheering and animating him in his 


arduous and difficult work.^ By his 
absence he helps to dispirit ‘’the hearts 
of his fellow-members, and in a mea- 
sure to bring discredit upon the con- 
sistency of his professnm; yea, he 
does what in him lies ip tempt God 
to y!.mowe that blessed light of Gospel 
tijfvth ^ -wbich now shines so brightly, 
bjft whfch, ,if not appreciated at its 
iist wdrtli,#ihay, ‘irr righteous judg- ' 
ment, bi6,(xgain withheld, and cause 
to feel the value of ihe blessing in its 
loss. Because the opportunity is easy 
of acQ^ss, and no reproach attaches to 
the disciple of the cross, but rather to 
the avowed uniicliever, the barrier 
separating the Church from the w'orld 
is lowered, the spirit of the latter en- 
croaches on the former; and w'hile 
commerce and secularitics arc allowed 
to assert theur undisputed right to ab- 
sorb the thought, attention, and activity 
of the six days of the week, in too 
many instances the seventh alone has 
to serve the double purpose of im- 
pairing the exhausted faculties of the 
frame, and furnishing space for the 
higher claims of religion and godly 
consistency. Speaking as niito Chri i- 
tian men, to those to whom it apjdic 
Christiana and brethren, ought these 
things so to be ? S. 


STOP AND THINK. 

“ I thought^<ou my ways, and turned my feet 
unto Thy testimonies.” 

ii 

The want of reflection is the fertile 
cause of serious and incalculable mi- 
sery. Thought is expended on the 
visions of the moment, the dreams of 
time, the uncertain future. Thousands 
pass on to eternity, and to judgment, 
and never stop to think or make Ihe 
inquiry, Where am I going ? The sal- 
vation of the precious soul is buried 
beneath the rubbish of earthly care 
and the unceasing pursuits of life. 
There is a opnstant, uniform, restless 
activity, a concentration of the noblest 
powers of the mind on the shadows of 
time. The revelations of God, the 
threatenings of the Divine vei^eancc 
against sin, alarhi not, or suffice to 
arrest the torrents of iniquity whigh 
everywhere abound. There is magic 
spell in lifers pleasures, which decoys 
only to desti(py. Fcarfi^,, indeed, is 
the condition of all who never pause 
to reflect on the consequences of a 
sinful course. The want of serious 
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thought is the real cause why so many 
live destitute of real reli^on. ‘ The 
neglect of a dUi^ent reading of the 
Scriptures is inevitably followed by a 
nghteous re|ribution. God nevCr can 
bless that soul with light, and love, 
and heavenly influence, who despises 
or treats with ' indifference tW DiV'no 
revelation. Wherever prayez^ul sti?W 
of the Bible iat diligently pursued, % 
follows, as a cchisequencc^ tne 
i^.^nd becomes enlightened, cbnverted, 
sanciifled. The uje of means to insure 
a harvest of spiritual blessing^ is as 
imperative as the diligent soi^ng of 
seed in the ground produce its na- 
tural fruits. How astounding is the 
fac1^tllat the careful,'' attentive search 
after Divine truth is lost sight of, be- 
cause there is no moment for reflection 
on the great aim and end of life ! God 
has endowed his creal^es with the 
highest faculties, mven ([^em reason, 
judgment, and understanmng — all, in- 
deed, for the sole purpose of advancing 
their happiness, and promoting his 
own glory ; and yet these powers are 
prostituted to the moat debasing pur- 
suits, sinful pleasures, and endless 
fidlics; and what is more striking, is 
the uncertainty written on all which 
hourly transpires, either iu the accU' 
mulation of wealth, personal «&ggraii^- 
izement, elevation in society, or aspir- 
ation to honour. Death may coma 
with every fleeting breath, and bury 
for ever the mirth and gaii|;ty of the 
careless, thoughtless, trifling heart. 
There may *exist conviction of the 
danger of continums in the routine of 
earthly schemes, and maddened delight 
ill a sensual and debasing course ; but 
how often is the voice of conscience 
drowned by excuses frivolous as they 
are sinful. The absence of reflection 
on the^iwful realities of the invisible 
w'orld, personal accountability, the 
judgment to come, is the source of 
cn^ess ruin to thousands. My object 
is, to lead to the conviction, to fix the 
thought, to fasten the Iruth on the 
conscience and the heart, that no one 
can ever expect a change of character, 
a preparation for death, a meetness 
for heaven, until there is formed a 
settled determination, a decided, earnest 
resolution to reflect on the momentous 
question, Am I saved, or am 1 not? 
There is no time to be lost or frittered 
away, lest %y the mefe act of delay 
for another hour, the opportunity 
should pass away for ever, and the 


soul be irremediably lost ! My readfir^, 
have you ever solemnly, carefully 
gJ^oneda few moments of that pre- 
ciojaTIBErj which God has given yoi^ 
to deal huncstly, truthfully, and faith- 
fully with your own conscience? Have 
you sat' down in the silent chamjier, 
i^d^taken the Bible, and opened the 
sacred leaves, and lifted your heart in 
fervent prayer to God for the help and 
influence of his HolyTSpirit, to en- 
lighten yo^r dark mind tocomprelieud 
the glorious .irjitbs -w^hicji ase there 
W'ondrously unfolded ? Have you uryed 
your prayer to Him who is ’the Hearer 
of prayer, that he T^ould bless you, 
and shed the light of his countenance 
upon you? Have you weighed the 
important truth, that you are bound 
to love God^a^ much as the bright 
angels in his immediate igresence ? 
Have you considered deeply and 
thoughtfully that witho&t holiness you 
never can enjoy ^the bliss of he^en? 
Have you pondered the solemn words, 
<The soul that sinneth shall die’ • Have 
you read that none shall admitted 
to share in the glory to be revqaled, 
except those whose ^lames are written 
in the Lamb’s Book of Life ? J^vc 
you understoou^that unless yflu ate 
washed from your sins in the hlood 
of the Lamb, justified by faith, and 
sanctified by his Spirit, you can never 
see the face of God and live ? Have 
you hdCii mindful of the one thing 
needful? Have you wept over your 
sins, which have piercea the heart of 
the Saviour, and deeply repented of 
past transgression? Have yon'^fled to 
Jesus for salvation f^om the wrath to 
come? Have you stood in fear lest 
the judgments of God should overtake 
you while yet unconverted, and trem- 
bled in the thought of appearing be- 
fore a holy God? Have you regarded 
the Sabbath as a day or delight, and 
rejoiced to go up to the taberna^e of 
the Ldrd, and keep holy his day ? If 
not, you have, never reflected on the 
momentous question of your personal 
salvation; you have never adopted as 
yomr own the language of the Psalmist, 
l^hought on my. Ways, and turned 
my feet unto Thy testimonies.” Well 
may it be said unto you. Stop, and 
think, before it be too late ; before the 
approaching tempest of Divine ven-^ 
TOance overtake you, jand you..^e in 
your sins, a ChnstiesB,l 0 (S| soul ! “The 
Kingdom of heaven sufl^exetih violence, 
and the violent taketh it by force ; ” in 
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other w<jrds, you must labour to entei* 
‘kri'o the strait gate ; there fcust be no 
excuse, no delay, no parleying or cojfi- 
promisc with the world. *.Vvur 
Ibat by the neglect of jyiiyer and 
strong crying to God, may lead to 
endless ruin ; a good resolution broken 
may he followed by eternal regrek! 
Therc*is no moment like the pr&sent 
for turning with all your heart to God. 
Neglect the iiivitation, diSreg^rd the 
Dhidne threatening, lay asi^e the call 
to* repentance and holiiiess of dife, 
yjcld^i/indiiferenc^^^ou will find 
that thS heart wul become harder, 
still more alicnjB^cd from God, and op- 
posed to his righteous will. When the 
Word of God does not become a 
savour unto life, it inevitably proves 
n savour unto death.^ None can sin 
wilfully, deliberately, and with perse- 
verance, without the most fearful con- 
sequence^. God will not be mocked ; 
cvei^.sin is recorded, 'and every feel- 
ing of disobedience ; ipotives are 
weighed in the balance, and the work- 
ing ortfJe mind, in nil its deep secrets, 
is set in the light of his countenance. 
Past»liistory is" known, only to be un- 
folded in ihe great day of account. 
Wko^n s'tand that fiary ordeal out of 
dliri^J^ Who can endure the wrath 
of the Xamb, dying im])enitcnt? Who 
can look to the awful seat of judgment 
wiChotlt trembling, undbr the w'eigbt 
of accumulated transgression ?, If 
the righteous scarcely be saved, wdiere 
shall the ungodly and sinner appear?!' 
** It is a fearful thing tp fall into the 
hands ^ the 'living God ! ” Fly, then, 
to the. refuge set before you in the 
Gospel ! Stop, ^nd think now, while 
the pulse beats, while the heart throbs, 
and rush not heedlessly, carelessly, 
presumptuously into your Maker's 
presence; lest appearing there with- 
out the w'edding garmait df a Saviouris 
righteousness, you become banished 
for ever from his glorious presence. 
What a thought ! Heaven lost, and the 
soul ruined ! F. S. G. 

THvertonf Devon ^ December ^ 1854 . 


THff CHUKC H THE WORLD’S O^LY 
HOPE, 

Ip we cannot rely upon the Church, 
by the blesbing of God, to save the 
world, there is no hope in any organ- 
ization ; the pall of eternal night must 
hang over us ; gloomy indeed is the 
prospect. Tlie, experiment has been 


fairly tried; God’s people have been 
almost tramplwl out of exisU^fCi* ; they 
nearly lost at one period their nsibi- 
lity by their corruptions, and that 
period has received the name of the 
Dark A^es. Whenever me splendour 
of the Church began to wne, then the 
diyiCnesa and the danfpiiess of spi- 
ripial ^cfith crept over the earth. The 
J^d oy the,dial-pl^e moved back- 
ward. Thp experim^ has been tried. 
Who driires to try it over again? “ But 
the Church is corru^," says one ; yes, 
and so is thy heart ; art thou better ? 
If tholL art a' follow'er of Jesus, follow 
him, come into his fold, eac and drink 
of the significanf emblems of his suf- 
fering; be remifided of Oethscnuiue, 
the hall of judgment, and the cruci- 
fixion; recollect that it is thine own 
sin that he bore. Pray for the peace 
of Jerusalemx«tliey shall prosper that 
love thee.” Art thou wiser than thy 
Master? SedSt thou corruption ? Christ 
sceth much in thine ow^i purification, 
and tlien thou slialt have faith io i)ray 
for the Church. Be assured that she 
is the ark to this tempest-tossed world. 

Dost thou profess to be His disciple? 
What right hast thou to domplain? 
Make thine own self pure, and then 
thou canst consistently call for the 
purifica4o^t of others. 

^ Christ will lake care of his Church ; 
his w'ord is incdged for it. Do thou 
take care of thyself, and flee, lest the 
w^ay of esq^pe be closed ! 

'rhe Church is corrupt; yes, we know" 
it. But there is no safety in deserting 
her. It will he like jumping overboard 
in a dark night. Cling to the ship ; 
she will bring you safe into the haven 
of eternal rest at last. 

The Church is corrupt ! Let us la- 
bour and pray fur her purification. 
We will not desert her; we, cannot 
desert her ! for she is the Lamb’s wife, 
and w'hom Jesus Christ loves we most 
love too. 

The Almighty's means alone are 
omnipotent • All earthly resources 
must fall. The preaching of the Cross 
anciently was to the Greeks foolish- 
ness, and to the Jews a stumbling- 
block. Thus may the Church appear 
ineilicrent to many men, worldly wise. 
But God against the world! Other 
plans for the redemption of our race 
may captlyate many, and they may he 
induced, for a time, to abandon God’s 
ways of doing good; but they shall 
live to regret me day that they thought 
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themselves wiser than God; and shall 
seek, iif the bitterness of their sorrow, 
forgiveness at the foot of the cross. 


THE C^EOSSAL INIttUlTY. 

'Fhe fiindanv^ntal idea of the cq^mon 
interpretatioft of the Apo(^lypae is 
one of the grandest and mos| aubli|}ne 
historical gcn^lizatious of which 
mind of man is capable. It beyond 
all doubt true, that out or ^he city 
of Home has grown an ecclesiastical 
power that stretches back, with dread 
continuity of history, nearly *to the 
age of the Apostle^ It is a no less 
notorious fact, that from a very early 
ag(k this ecclesiasticalPpower has acted 
in adulterous connection w'ith the civil 
power — first with that of imperial 
itome, till by the sword of the barba- 
rians that powder was sl^n; and after- 
wards with the revived Roman impe- 
rial power under Charlemagne, and 
with the European civil system to 
which that power gave rise. A dre^d 
unity of fundamental malignant prin- 
ciples has run through this vast sys- 
tem IVora the beginning to the present 
day. None in" the history of this 
w orld has ever wielded power so vast, 
for so many ages, and ends ?.o 
malignant. ^^)where on CTir4h can be 
found such a true and perfect cmboui- 
ment of the principles of hell. By np 
power liave such inconoeivable and 
unutterable corruptions of ^umaii so- 
ciety ever been effected. No other 
power has efer been so drunken w'ith 
the blood of the saints. Without a 
figure, we assert that. Rome has been 
for long ages llie centre of deeds w orse 
than could be done in hell itself. In 
hell there is no want of malignity 
against God, but nowhere except in a 
world of mercy, and by men professing 
to stand as God's exclusive vicegerents 
on earth, could such enormous deeds 
of mingled lust, licentiousness, sodomy, 
fraud, treachery, assassination, glut- 
tony, intemperance, bhhphemy, and 
senctimonious hypocrisy, he perpe- 
trated, as may be found clustering 
around the dark history of that apos- 
tate power whose centre is at Rome. 
Thete is a dread sublimity in the idea 
of carrying out moral evil, on a great 
scale, for long ages, to its highest 
degree of perfection, in order to show 
to the moHn univOTse to what results 
the principles of sin, when fhlly evolved, 
legitimatmy conduct For studying 


this fearful science, there is»no point 
of vision m the universe for a momefit 
l^be compared w'ith Rome. Like • 
the Himalaya mountail|^, 
the syst^n of evil that centres there 
towers in solitary and dread magnifi- 
cence above all other systems of evil 
ihat ever cursed this W'orld — ^eH, it 
ierces the clouds, it mounts up to 
eaven, it ^reaches to the very throne 
•of Go^ and calls aloudHTor the fiercest 
displays (tf omnipotent wyath. ^ 

SWIMMING IN CELESXIIl JOY. 

How little think earth’s gay and busy 
multitudes of heaven’s rivers of joy ! 

A voice from the upper skies has told 
of “ sweet fields arrayed in living 
green, and r^efc of delight,” but man 
docs not believe it. Kteriial l)pppines.s ! 
what comprehensive \jprds ;fcho\v full 
of meaning. 

Think of the beatific vision of*God 
and tho Lamb; think of the sweet 
«ocicty of saints and angels ; ^JJiink of 
the perpetual exercise of aR heavenly 
affections, the everlasting contempla- 
tioii of all glorious objects !,Ob, tlunk! 
— no sin, no i^orrow there; biit*^ov, 
pure joy, seraj^iic joy, and jtJ^ for 
ever I Think of the (JLristiaii»llilling 
asleep in Jesus ; waked up from the 
bed of death by the mus^ of tho skies, 
and caught up to hedven«ou angels’ 
wingfi, tie comes into the presence of a 
smiffng God— finds himself within the 
precincts of eternal dayl Glory above, 
and glory beneath, and glory around, 
and glory within ! the whifie soul 
swimming, as it were^in the pure ele- 
ment of celestial joy. Oh, tliink of 
being in heaven with the blessed Jesus 
and his holy angels, and the spirits of 
the just made perfect, a thousand yeaVs ! 
The bare thought of it is enough to 
make the heart of the bhliever, even 
on^earth, leap for joy. Only tffink 
of beifig in heaven, amid all its glories 
and its joys, a thousand years ; and 
w'hen that thousand years shall have ** 
passed away, then another thousand 
years ; and then another, and yet an- 
otHhri Bless the Lord ! * 

When we’ve been there ten thousand years, 
Bright shining as the sun, 

We’ve no less days to sing God’s praise s ' 
Than when we first begun." 

What did I say t-rTen thousand years! 
Let every leaf of the forSst stand for 
ten thousand years of celestial joy; 
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,let- every dew-drop of thjj morning 
stand for ten thousand years of celes- 
* tialjoy; let "every star in yonder 
mameiit stand for ten tliousT 
of celestial joy ; add all thjesl together, 
and even when all these ages heaped 
on ages shall have passed aWay, we 
shall have no less days to sing Qod'u 
praise than when we first began.*' Oh, 
who can measure the millionth part 
off the heighty^'and depth, and 'length,' 
and bread thr of this occai^ of eternal 
happiness— eternal joy ! and yet *the 
*siJKieT*' .prefers tfifeiporal pleasure, 
chaffy and* transitory as it is, to the 
whole of it, Oflly. think! ho prefers 
temporal pleasure to eternal happi- 
ness! that is, he prefers the rags to the 
robes, the pebbles to the jewels, the 
shadow to the substaKoe^' Is the sin- 
ner a man? Men of intellect, 
Judge yo.^ 


THE GULF OF ETEilNITY. 

How liitloedo the gay and busy multi- 
tude^ of earth’s iimabitants realize, as 
they sail dpwn the. stream of time, that 
they are rapidly nearing the tremeu- 
<lvm*s- knd bottomless gulf of etenii^, 
nor Irw soon they will plunge into its 
measureless realms. Dr. Orifiin once 
(liseourscd to^his hearers, concerning it 
aftci: the following inamier: 

“We see that our youthful joys were 
but this morning: we see them withered 
ere 'tis night — withered to be green no 
more. The grass can be turned in one 
liour to withered hay, but the hay can 
never return to ^ its former freshness. 
Wc lookback on our early joys and 
say, They are * as a dream when one 
awaked.’ How short was the vision, 
and whither has it fied? We were just 
preparing to live, buV now we have 
awoke and found that wo have nothing 
to tfo but to prepare to die. For 
has happene<l to the joys of life, will 
shortly happen to life itself. * In the 
' morning it fiourisheth and groweth up, 
in the evening it is cut down and 
Tvithereth’ in the grave. We have al- 
ready past the greater part o£ life’s 
commrts: every hour is carrying us 
still farther from them; wc cannot re- 
turn, but aai irresistible currer^t is bear- 
ing us down into the ^If of eternity. 
||p’liere is no return; there is no stop. 
^It will be but a moment, and we must 
go to otir long home and leiwe the 
mourners to go about the streets^ We 


cannot be younger, but we shall soon 
be dead; and on a dying bed we shall 
feel the truth of our text and the pro- 
priety of its figure more than ever. All 
our fife will seem but m day. And 
having passed the short &y of dreams 
and shadows, we shall dii^ppear. Wc 
shal| ta^ an eternal l^ave of earth, 

f i wkig our way to the bar of God. 
e places whicn now'-know us will 
ow ^^3iio more. Our lands and 
houses i^ill go into other hands. 
Strangers will occupy our substance, 
and wilk over our graves without 
knowing that we wete buried there. 
Our names will bp forgotten on earth. 
The world will go on as before. The 
sun will arise ana set as usual. Mirth 
and diversion will be as brisk as ever. 
None will take thought of our plea- 
sures or pains, while we shall be either 
mounting the^^vegions of life and soar- 
ing high in salvation, or shrieking to 
the ear of hell and sinking in the pit 
that has no bottom.” 


THE WITHERED FIG-TREE. 
“How soon is the fig-tree withered 

■\; 5 ^*en th&y 'l^eheld the effect of thiTsa- 
viour’s curse. ► 

c When the curse of God falls upon a 
man, he soon withers. It may fall 
upon his jgosscssions, and his plans of 
life. The powers of nature are in God’s 
hands. The storm may bury the vessel, 
the fiames may consume the warehouse, 
the flood may sweep away the products 
of industry, and he, who in tne pride 
of his wealth, said, “ I shall never be 
moved,” is reduced to poverty. God’s 
curse can as easily blast the wisest 
plans, as the lightning can scathe the 
tree. 

It may fall tmon his family. The 
idolized child of the prayerless home 
may be cut down like the morning 
flower; or rd& training grace being re- 
moved, he may become the victim of a 
living death. 

It may fall upofn his intellect. That 
mind which has not had God in all its 
thoughts, those pow^s which have 
been perverted to sinful purposes^ may 
be rendered incapable ofnn&er volun- 
tary perversion. Reason may be hurled 
&om her throne, and maniacal ravings 
may take the place of wilful disobedi- 
ence to God. 
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It m^y fall upon his ccmscjehoe. 
The conscience mayno longer admonish, 
him of a day of coming judgment ; it 
may no longer interpose obstacles to 
check the c^ority of his progresk to- 
wards the pit of despair. It may be- 
come seared Vs ^vith a hot mnt He 
may be given over to believe s lie^at- 
he may be damned. i ^ 

Let men bevf^e of forming*plans ^ 
life without reference to of 

God ; let them beware of bringing up 
children in forgetftilness of God; let 
them beware of employing their^ental 
powers in perverting the truth ; let them 
i)e\vare of sinning against their own 
consciences, lest the cprse of God light 
updh them ! What a Avithering thing 
is the curse of God ! Who can endure 
it in this world? Who can bear up 
under it to all eternity? ^ 


SECllET PHAYEU. 

“Thou, Avhen thou pray oat, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut thy door, 
pray to thy Father, which is in secret ; and 
tliy Father, whicli secth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.” — Matt, vi, (j. 

Man has confessions to r\ake,. which 
no ear but the pir of God snould r#- 
ccive. He has dragge’S the serpent 
from his den, and must crush his head 
at th&f>ri\ ate altar. He has detected 
in his own heart comiptiins, which 
have comanced him that it is “ deceit- 
ful above all things, and desperately 
Avicked;” and he spreads his complauit 
before Him who aloiAC “can know it.*’ 
He has sorrows of his own, in which 
no one can participate — wants of ,his 
own which no one can supply — oblL 
gations of his OAAm which no one can 
discharge — duties of his own, Avhich 
no one can fulfil— many of them of 
an uu earthly character — all of them 
to him infinitely important. He has 
a personal interest to secure in the 
proA'ision of the Gospel. He has 
lus own soul to be saved, and his 
own immortality to seek. ' He de- 
rives his personal strength for the dis- 
charge of the domestic and public 
claims upon hiun, from private Com- 
munion with God. He comes from his 
closet, with his graces sMuingy li^e the 
face of ^d^-active to — 

all-patient to snubr^ all resigned to 
eveiy event, — 'aU'-in-eamest to serve 
his generation, and to finish his course 
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with joy. |He returns to it, te be eoog, 
s^ed for disappointment, — to be par- 
dw^W infirmity,— to be instructed 
wMK"flPWe Divine wOl, from the law 
• of God, upon which he meditates day 
and night, to be guided in perplexity; 
and to renew his strength, by waiting 
ifjpon God, according to his command- 
ment, “ Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, And Him only shalt thou 
Berve.”* .. • ^ 

. V • - 



SPOKEN AQAINSt. 

Many persons when evil spoken of by 
others are ill at ease. Their quiet and 
comfort seems to be veiy much inter- 
fered with, %n4 should they, Avhilst 
under the influence of thes^feelings, 
meet with those whom ^hey legard as 
the guilty disturbers or their peace, 
they w'ould doubtless manifest a expo- 
sition to mete out unto them their just 
recompense of reward. Such ^^jitarsoiis 
seem not to be aware that tlsey arc only 
increasing instead of lessening tha evil, 
by the very course, they adopt. The 
best way to mapage cases of this Und 
is to take no notice of them at da! 'Po 
adopt the language of ano^er, ^MVhat 
if people do spe& against you ? liCt 
thejii feel thai you are a];>le to beau it. 
What is there gained by stopping to 
correct •every Word that is whispered 
to ybur discredit? Lies will die if let 
alone; but if you repeat them to this 
one and another, because Vour enemies 
had the impudence to make thtm, you 
but keep the fire burling and open the 
way for a dozen slanders. Keep on 
your course and go straightforAvard, 
and trouble not your head about what 
is repeated, and feel all the better sfnd 
wear a less frightful face. Slander 
never killed a sterling cbafactcr, and it 
neApBT will ; her coat Avill not sit ifpon 
him, ifithout a pull here, and a jerk 
there, and a twist below; andArhile this 
w ork is going on, the false words arc 
forgotten by the multitude. Let us, 
ou and 1, reader, repeat what another 
as said in rhyme, wlien we haA='e*becii 
talked about or slandered: 

" Not all they say or dp can make 
My head, ox tootli, or finger ache, 

Nor mar my shape, nor sear my face, 

I Nor put one feature out of place ; 

Nor' will ten thousand lies 
; Make one less vnrtttous, learn'd, or wise ; 
^e most effeotcud way to baulk . 
Their malice is to let mem talk.'* 
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RELIGIOUS 1iIBl?l^(iT. bettei; aspect, With the bloo^ well in 


' RELIGIOUS LIBEI\iL‘Y. 

The weapons of our warfare are not car- ' 
nal, but mighty through God, to the pulling 
do^vn of strongholds, and all reasoning, and 
every high thing exalted against the 
ledge ofi God, suwiaing every thought unto 
the obedience of Christ and easily revenging 
all disobedience9<’' 2 Cor. x. What 

minister or clergyman that either understood 
hi^ high Calling, or sought not to >crect n 
seculav or carnal tyranny ever spiritual 
things, V^pld neglect tn% ample and sublime 
power conferred upon him, and come a beg< 
ging to the weak hfnd of magistracy for that 
kind of aid which the magistrate hath no 
commission to afford him, and, in the way 
he seeks it, hath always been foaUd helpless 
and unprofitable. Neither is it unknown, 
or by tnc wisest men uitobx'fTved, that the 
Church began then most apparently to dege- 
nerate, au^-to go to ruin, when she borrowed 
of the civK powet more than fair encourage- 
ment and protection, more^than which Christ 
himSslf and his Aposdes neVer required. 
The civil sword • * always proves, 

against objects that are spiritual, a ridiculoii^ 
weapoiV.’** 

Two things there he, nrhich have ever been 
foun^i'orkmg much mischief to the Church 
of God anjl tha advancement of truth : 
forqj^ on one*side restraining, and hire on the 
other^de corrupting, the teachers thereof. 

For belief or practice <n religion, accord^ 
ing to ms conscientious cbnvictioii, no man 
ought to be punished or molested,, by any 
outavard force q|i earth whatsoever. 

Church discipline is exercised on them 
only who have joined them6elye6^ iu that 
covenant of union, and proceeds only, to a 
separation from the rest, proceeds never to 
any corporeal enforcement, or forfeiture of 
money, which in all spiritual things, are the 
two arms of Anticlirist, not of the true 
Church, — Milton, 

NEVER despair, 

“ We ai'fl bad ourselves, beoaiise we despiiir .of 
the goodness of others.'’-^Coi.KRiDOE. 

\rhen ** we despair of the goodness of 
others," he might also h^ve said. A curi- 
ous fact, nioi^lly and physically true. To 
despair of the goodness of othSrs is a bad 
state of the body, a wrong state of the heart, 
and an immediate stop to all the efforts na- 
turally due in their behalf. Here it seems 
eminently true. There is too much croaking 
in the world. By neglecting exercise, and 
disregarding the old adage of mens sana in 
enrpov smoj one may come to that state 
where all is seen through an atmosphere of 
gloom, where the eye seems indisposed to 
rest upon the good, and !s fixed solely upon 
the bad. 

For practice, touchings this matter, 1 would 
recommend that whenever any one sees all 
tilings going wrong, he should directly go 
to work and obey Cecil’s adviee— **Do some- 
, thing, do it," A little exercise, of almost any 
.^kind, except croafcing, will give the world a' 


bettei; aspect. With the blood well in circu- 
lation, and the mind not stag/<ani, something 
good may be found almost everywhere^ 
enough at least, to chasa aw*''y despair, and 
put bppe its place. 

^ It 18 bettor by Air 

bn hoiie thfiu oucoJ:u despair. " 

'"^Suppos^fer example, one is not fully satis- 
fied witlf'The babitum working of a conven- 
tion, or any similar body ; is he then to de- 
spair of all good in the case, of all improve- 
ment the future ? Such is not the part 
of wisdom and goodne.ss. To quote Mr. Tap- 
per again : 

There are chances and rhaugns, 

Helping the hopeful a hnudrod to ono.",^ 

“Hope on, hope ever’’— work on, work 
ever, in the line of truth and duty ; therein 
shall we certainly save ourselves, and to say 
the least, do something for the salvation of 
others. 

SIR MATTHEW HALE'S JOURNAL. 

The following are the rules by which this 
great man endeavoured to regulate his daily 
life:* 

MORNING. 

1. To lift up my heart to God in thank- 
fulness for renewing my life. 

2. To renew my covenant with God in 
Jesus Christ. 

3. Adoratipii and prayer. 

is. Settipgih watch over my own infirmi- 
ties and passions, over the snares laid in my 
way. ^ 

«. PAY EMPLOYMENT. 

There must he employment of tjra kinds : 
1. Our ordinary calling, to serve in it, 
and perfor^ it with faithfulness, diligence, 
and cheerfulness. 2. Our spiritual employ- 
ment, mingling somewhat of God’s imme- 
diate service in the business of the day. If 
alone, beware of wandering, vain thoughts ; 
fiy from thyself rather tliaii entertain thrsc. 
Let the solitary evidences of thy salvation, 
the state of thy soul, the coining of Christ, 
and thine own mortality, make thee humble 
and watchful. In company, do good to them. 
Use God’s name reverently. Beware of 
leaving an ill impression of evil example. 
Receive good from them, if more knowing 
than thou. 

EVENING. 

Cast up the^ accounts of the day. Beg 
pardon for every thing amiss. Gather reso- 
lutions of more vigilance. Bless the mercy 
and grace of God, which have supported and 
preserved thee. 

GIVE THE BIBLE TO' ALL. 

Our own indebtedness to the Bible should 
constrain us to pity those who have it not. 
What have we, and what are we, which we 
do not owe to tlie Bible and its influences ? 
If we rejoice in our intelligent as a people, 
in OUT free institutions, in the ^neral dinu- 
sian of the blessings of religion; in peace, 
prosperity, happiness, let us remember, that 
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for all these ve are indebted to the Bible. If 
ours is a Jand of happy families, let us not 
forget tliat it is the Bible which has taught 
us to respect the marriage relation, and ren- 
dered us in some measure faithful to the re- 
lative duties of life ; and hence that it is to 
the Bible that Ve owe every endearment of 
home. Ah ! what would our homes he with- 
out the Bible— l^e family Bible, / • 

The olcl-faslitoo'd BDde, tbodoar bleSsed Bible,. 

The family Bible, that lies on the stand.** 

Put that Bible iiiTo every ^ottse, and you 
strike a light which shall never A extin- > 
guished, the bright shining of whose rays all ■ 
the darkness of Popery can never obscure ; 
whose blaze shall increase in brilliancy till 
the niillenial glories shall shed their nlessed 
radiance over the earth, when the light of the 
moon shall be as the ligli! of the sun, and the 
light of the sun shall he;. seven- fold, as the 
light ^)f seven days, and glad voices shall be 
heard in heaven, saying. The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of out 
Lord, and of his Christ ! Isa. xxx. 26. KeV^ 
xi. 15. ' 

IMPORTANCE OF BEING ABLE TO 
DESPISE RIDICULE. 

I know of 110 principle which it is of more 
importance to nx in the minds of yaung 
people, than that of the most determined re- 
sistance to the encroachments of ridicule. 

' Give up to the world, and to the ridicule 
with which the world enforces its dominion, 
every triflinp; question of manner and ap- 
pearance : it is to toss courage and firmness 
to the winds, to combat with th4 luass upon 
such subjects as .these. But lcarn*frora th^, 
earliest days to insure your pvnciples against 
the perils of ridicule: you can no more ex-^ 
creise your reason, if you live in the constant 
dread of laugliter, than you can enjov your 
life, if you are in the constant leit^r of death. 

1 f you think it right to differ from the times, 
and to make a stfiid for any valuable point 
of morals, do it; however rustic, however 
antiquated, however pedantic it may appear ; 
do it, not for insolence, but seriously and 
grandly, as a man who wore a soul of his 
own in his bosom, and did not wait till it was 
breathed into him by the breath of fashion. 
Let men call you mean, if you know you arc 
just; hypocritical, if you arc honestly re- 
ligious; pusillanimous, if you feel you are 
firm ; resistance soon converts uiipnncipled 
wit into sincere respect ; and no after time 
can tear from you those feelings which every 
man carries within him who has made a 
noble and successful exertioiwin a virtuous 
cause . — Sidnvy Smith. 

LOST TIME. 

How much do young ladies learn at school, 
for which they iievei find any use in after 
life, uor is it possible, from their circum- 
stances, they ever should! Let the hours 
spent on music by those who have no ^ear, 
ujwn drawing by those. who might almost be 
said to have no eye, upon languages by those 
who never aftSIwards speak any hut th^r 
mother tongue, he added together, year after 
year, and an aggregate of wasted time will 


present it8el| sufficient to alarm those wlio' 
are senrible its value, and of the awfuP ' 
responsibility of using it aright When we 
mP lLin aggi ety with that speecliless, inaiii> 
mal9l|Hra^t, ahd useless oeing, called " H 
young ladyljust come from school,** it is 
thou^t a 8u&!]Jmt apology fw all her defi- 
ciencies, thall has, poor thing, just come 
f^m school t' This implies that nothing in 
tffe way of domestic usmlness, social inter- 
course, or adaptation to eirenmstaribes, can 
be expected f|om her till she has had time to 
leam it « “ roor thing 1 bW has but ju^t 
oecne home •from school— what can you ex- 
pect t*' is the best commentafy I can 03 &r. 

Ellis. .^1 

THE PULPIT IN THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTfON. 

We mourn the waning influence of the 
American pulpit Vliere the power thence 
emanating in the stirring days of trial to 
men’s souls, wh^ ministers stood on that 
commanding point where they caught the 
first beams of rising day, and reflected the 
light in the face of the people?* At the 
revolutionary period, ministers in their ear- 
nestness to preach to the times, might iiave 
come short in preacUSng to eternity. So far 
there was a mistake to be rectified; but they 
(lid well to preach to the times. It iari?inong 
the reasons why religious so tempered poli- 
tical zeal; and, accordingly, why &» the 
revolution was without a. model, sent remains 
without a rival. It is well that me struggle 
came, before the tifad-eaters to capital^l^ed 
agents in legislative dialls occupied t^iiigh 
seats of moral infiifbnce. 

TH? NEXT AGE. . . 

The materialism of this* age snust pass 
away, as has passed the quixotism of the 
crusadjBs. Each has but expressed a stage 
in the progress of thought ; and neither mea- 
sures the mature life of the soul. It is not 
BO certain to sight, what will be next grasp^ 
by this reaching onward to the things^efore ; 
whether a belter reconcilement of the life 
that now is with that whteh is to come, or 
whether a vapouring, misty sentimentalism 
is tp he the spirit of the next age. There are 
not wanting indications that the materialism 
of this age is to be followed by a dreainy 
spiritualism, raising men above the obser- 
vance of vulgar duties, but net above the 
practice of the grossest vices. • 

• WILL AND DEED. 

One instance -in which men use to plead tlie 
vrill instead of the deed, in duties of cost 
and expense. Let a business of expensive 
charity he proposed; and then, as in nVatters 
of labour, the lazy person can find no hinds 
wherewith to work ; so neither, in tliis case, 
can the religious miser find any hands where- 
with to give. Jt is wonderful to consider, 
how a command. or call to be liberal, either 
upcm a civil or religious account, all of a 
sudden impoverishes tfie rich, breaks the 
merchant, shuts up every private inaii*s ex- 
chequer, and makes those mei^in a minute 
have nothing at all to give, who, at the very 
saine instanl^ want uothiuff to spend. So 
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dhat, iitatead of relieving the ^or, such a 
r.Oihmanff strangely incream ttkeir number, 
and transforms rich men into beggars pre- 
sently.— -iJr. /Siovf A. . 

INTELLECTUAL CUtTlKviii. /aND 
INTELLECTUA^LfFE. 

Macaulay remarks, that Jesuits seem 
to, have solved the problem' now *far intd- 
loctua] culture may oe carried^ without pro- 
ducing intellectual emancipation. 1 shppose 
it woiuid be only varying the expression of 
his thought to sj^, Jesuitical education strik- 
ingly excinplmes how mucji, ixftellectual 
culture may os superinduced upon the mind, 
without#awakening intellectual life—wlthout 
dfveidjiipg a spontan&ul aptness to appre- 
ciate, seek, find, and embrace the truth. The 
head is filled wit]) the thoughts of others^ 
many ascertained facts and just conclusions. 
It can reason aright in the circles of thought 
whtre it has been trained to move ; hut else- 
where, no spontaneous activity — no self- 
direct^ power of thml|ing, justly on new 
eniergencies and questions not yet settled by 
rule-T-no«Bpring within from which living 
waters iitfw. ^ 

MICROSCOPIC MOLLUSKS. 

On one occasion, we^gathered some hand- 
fuls of a small univalve shell 
o^ica), ‘v^hich was lying in dark ifreguUr 
patches oii- the strand, near Belfast The 
weifi^. of four quills when filled with these 
shells was eight)^ grains} and, as twenty- two 
of the shells, with 'their contained animals 
only eighty grains, the number of 
shells thus enclosed wjy} eight hundred and 
eighty. The weight of the quills and their 
contents, when enclosed in a letter, was loss 
tl^n half an ounce ; and i\fi were, therefore, 
enabled tq traVi^mit eight hundred and eighty 
living animals and the|r hahita^jons, from 
B(dfast to Dublin, per mail* for one penny. — 
Patterson'* s Introduction to Zifology. * 

ORIGINAL THINKERS. 

Thecr so-called independent and original 
thinkers— leaders of public sentinient— are 
such as anticipatg by a little the general pro- 
gress of tfiou^t, as our hill- tops catch first 
by a little the beams of the rising sun, before 
they fill the intervening valleys, * .* ♦ 
One familiarwiUi the history of thought may 
pronounce, witli moral rpertaiuty, that Such 
and suchidqias were never eiiterlaiued in such 
or such society, where due preparation did 
not exist. As we may confidently say, No 
mountain top can tower high enough to catch 
the sunbeams at midnight, ^ith equal con- 
fidence we may say of many ideas now fami- 
liar as school-boy trutlia, No intellect in 
ancient Greece or Rome soared high enough 
above the mass to grasp them, 

LESSON TO STUDENTS. 

Whgt you do know, 'know thoroughly. 
There are few instances in modern times of 
a rise equal to of Sir Edward Sugden. 
After one of the Weymouth elections, 1 was 
shut ^ ^ carriage Jor twenty- 

four houze, 1 ventured to ask nim what was 
the secret ,o'f his success. His answer was, 
1 resolyedf wlien bej^ii&isgto read law, to 


make every thing I acquired perfectly my 
own, wd never to go to a second thing, tin 
I*d entirely accomplished tho,iiiSt. Many 
of my competitors read as much in a day as 
1 read in a week ; hut *at the end of twelve 
months my knowledge was as fresh as on the 
day it was acquired, while t]|(&ir8 had glided 
away from their recollectioiL ” — Memoirs of 
Sir TnFm^Buxton. / 

*<aUAKER COURTING. 

“Martha, docs thee love me?** asked a 
Quaker *youth-^'of one whose shrine his 
heart’s j^dest feelings had been offered up. 
“Why, wth,” answem she, “we are com- 
manded to love one another, are we not?’* 
“ Ah, Martha, but docs thee regard me with 
that fueling the world calls love ? ” “ T 

hardly know what to tell thee, Seth: 1 
have tried to bestqw my love on all ; but I 
have sometimes thought, perhaps, thcc was 
getting more than^lhy share.*' 

ELOQUENT PRAYER. 

It always affects (is painfully, to hear or to 
see in print phrase “eloquent,” in con- 
nection with prayer. It is bad enough that 
“ eloquent sermons *' are so plentifully met 
with ; but to talk of “ eloquent prayers ” is 
not only in extremely bad taste, and bad 
grace, but it is absolutely shocking to our 
feeljjigs. We have just now before us, a 
notice in a secular paper, of one of the 
preachers who acts as Chaplain to Congress 
in Wasliingtun, with the remark, tliai liis’ 
“prayers are remarkably eloquent.” 

SELF-CONFIDENCE. 

My expedience, says one whose words ougl)t 
,to have *'weight, has tnugjit me tliat, fre- 
quently as self-confidence is denounced by 
our teachers, it is a fault far less widely dii- 
' fused, and far less dangerous in its tendencies 
than a timid self-distrust and self-deprecia- 
tion. Of Abe powers entrusted to }ou, think 
highly and with profound reverence. They 
arc not mere abstraction s-^igures of speech. 
I know that God has given to every one of 
us far greater talents than any one oi us can 
well employ, and far greater tlian any ot'us can 
say that we have cojiscientionsly improved. 

A CURE FOR SLANDER. 

Mr. Rowland Uill, on being told that it 
was expected he should take notice of some 
unhandsome things which had been publicly 
said of him, said that he did not consider it 
necessary to enter into any vindication of 
hiuiself; and he added — “ 1 have now lived 
a great many years in the world, and have 
passed through much of evil report and good 
report, and 1 have arrived at this conclusion 
— that no man can possibly do me any harm 
except myself.” 

PROBATION. 

They who are not made saints in a state 
of grace, shall never be saints in glory. The 
stones which are appointed for that glorious 
temple above ate hewn, and polished, and 
prepared for it here, as tlie stones were 
wrought and prepared in tlcp mountains for 
huilmng the Temple at Jerusalem. — Leigh- 
ton, 
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Late Mt^ster of the Independent Churches at Wern and Jpe»i/caei Cardiganshire. 



The romantic glens of Llanvihangel 
Rhosycom, Caermartbensbirqg *bave 
^ivcn birth to several -worthy ministers 
in the Christian church. Among 
others, we may mention *the Rev. Mr. 
Davies, Borough, London, predecessor 
of the present minister; the two bro- 
thers, the Rev. David Davies, Han- 
stead, Essex, and the Rev. John Ihavies, 
Neath, Glamorganshire, maternal un- 
cles of the simjecteof this memoir« 
There also was our ^^parted brother 
borif, on the 28th October, 1826. 

Mr. Jones’s parents, Daniel and 
Anne Jones, Rhiwsaitbpren, who are 
still living, were then, bfth of them, 
members of the Ipdcp&dent church 
of Gwernoglc, and the father was for 
many years a deacon in the church. 
Another son of theirs is now a very 
promising student at the Presbyterian 
College, Caermarthen. 

Mr. Jones spent his early years with 
Ills brothers and sisters on his father’s 
farm, and pursued the usual occupa- 
tions of the farmer’s sons iu the 
neighbourhood. When a bt^y^ he was 
marked for the sprightliness of hw 
disposition, and good Conduct; and 
if we are allowed to judge from his* 
future character, he was a very pleas- 
ing member of the family, and in 
school nn honour to his class and to 
llic piny ground. 

llis parents being religio\ia, the 
principles and spirit of Christianity 
were instilled into the minds and 
hearts of their numerous offspring at 
the earliest possible stage of life, and 
their beloved son Evan partook of the 
important advantages arising from a 
devotional and earnest godliness both 
in the church and in the family. 

From his boyhood he was a constant 
attendant in the Sunday-sf^hool and all 
other reli^ous services in the meeting 
and dwelling-houses of the neighbour- 
hood. He was endowed -with a reten- 
tive memoiy, which he, at that age, 
well stored with many portions of 
God’s word; this he found to be of 
great service to him in his too-sliort 
ministerial career. 

n When.hej^as aJi>out fourteen years 
of age, his uncle, the Rev. John Davies, 


paid a visit to his native neighbour- 
^od, and, under God, was the instru- . 
ment- in bringing about a powerful 
revival in the church. Many sinners 
were then brought to tjjie Redeemer, 
and we(e •admitted meters of the 
chusch at Gwernoglc, and hmo^ them 
was Evan Jones^ .||c was one oTjbhirty « 
that were received members* oh tfie 
same Lord’s day. Soqp afterwards he 
felt a strong desire to become a 
preacher like his uncle, John Davies, 
who, according to his fi'eq[uent subse- 
quent assertif n^ had been the means 
of turning hun from darkness to 
Ught, and firom the power Satan 
unto Go(L” • • 

When sixteeil years of age, he was 
placed under the care of the Rev. 
John Jones,* Rhydybout, who kept a 
A^hool for the education of ^)Ui]r^ men 
for the Christian ministry. When that 
school was given up, he bccaiftc a 
pupil of the Rev. John Thoinas, Llan- 
dyssil, in ilic spiang of 1844. Th^s^ip 
the autumn of 1845, he remove^* to a 
grammar-school* in Caermarthe^ un- 
der the able conduct of Dr. Lloyd, the 
president of the Presbyterian Colle'^e. 
He wqs iidmitte^ into the college, Sep- 
temb^T, 1 816, and commenced to preach 
soon afterwards. He remained there 
the usual cuniculum of fiv.e years, and, 
after spending his time to the ^ptisfac- 
tion of his tutors and his own credit, 
left June, J851.. He was soon invited 
by the churches at Wern and Penycac, 
Cardiganshire, to spend a few Sab- 
baths among them upoii trial. His 
services were highly acceptable, and 
he received a warm invi^tion from 
both congregations to become tlicir 
pastor,»to which he gave his consent, 
and was accordingly ordained to the 
ministry among them October 15tli, 
1851. His field of labour was ex- 
tremely promising, the congregations 
and churches rapidly Increased, .and 
he seemed admirje^ly to suit the place, 
and all hoped that his stay among 
' them woula be long and his labours 
clowned with consummate success. 
But human hopes have e-ver been 
doomed to be blighted. Our Heavenly 


, Father has expreesly^jsaid — My 

Neath, who is a very popular preache^^^^^^j|^ts^^||y||§tf|pn^^ nei- 
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ar& your ways my ^ys-** His 
health liegau soon to fail. Though 
possessed of a robust frame, he showed 
^^ymptoms of a pujmonarjjfj 
which interfered with bis crntics as a 
minister in less than a twelvemonth 
after his ordination. Ilis congrega- 
tiofts being situated on the aea-shor^^, 
the kei^u sea^air of Cardiganshire was 
too strong for his decaying constitu- 
tion. He retired for a ‘'few^ weeks 
to the more inland residence of his 
parents Tfeen he returned to his be- 
c Icp^ed^dlooks ; but again com- 

pelled to leave them and retire further 
to the country, r He often afterwards 
tried to stay among his people, but in 
September, 1853, he took his final 
leave of them. He returned to his 
. father’s liousc with a^brpken constitu- 
tion, but with a spiiit resting upon the 
promisei!^* of the Scriptures and the 
atoimmSit of Clie Saviour, and resigned 
to ‘‘the will of his ‘Father. After 
months of severe suffering he took 
leave of this vale of sorrow through 
the valley^of death, under the giiidancb 
of Oi^e who never lost his w'ay. He 
expfred qn the 27 th December, 1853, a 
day on W’hich another more renowned 
BcrVJait of God, the Rev. William 
Jay,^nf Bath, went ^to his rest. His 
remains were burierf in the church- 
yard of his native parish. He left an 
unsullied^ character after him, 'and his 
loss will long he lamented % many ; 
he possessed a firm and resolute spirit, 
and a strong understanding ; his inte- 
grity and amiability made him re- 
spected and loved by all that knew him. 
Had his life been spared, he would 
undoubtedly have been a yery bene- 
ficial pastor, .and influential in the 
connexion to which he belonged. Re- 
quiescut in pace, 



REV] MICHAEL JONES, 

BALA, FORMERLY OF LLANN WC^ILYN. 

Da 731 £l Jones, an able-bodied man, and an 
individual of great detenninafion, was the 
father of the Rev. Michael Jones, and was 
originally from tlie neighbourhood of Llany- 
byaar. He was tlie son of a farmer, and 
was^ early obliged to leave home on account 
of his step-mother's uukindness, and to go 
elsewhere in search of peace and a livelihood. 
In course of time he marned, and had bj« 
his wife Mary, five sons, and 1 believe also a 
daughter, who, if I rightly recollect, died 
when young. Jacob, the youngest but one, 
died a i^eat 'many years ago; ScAxp, the 
voidest son, dibd a few months before Miehael; 
!|ii^ Evan, spiik died aQ.6r MJi- 


chael, as he became, with his wife and daugh- 
ter, a prey to cholera during its Igst visit, to 
London, where he resided. •Daniel, the 
youngest son, is the only one that survives. 
Daniel Jones and his wife Mary were strong 
ill body and mind, as well ap- the family of 
children with which they we^ blessed ; and 
it was a family peculiarity to be possessed 
of unflinching determination;!. 

When 'their third son, Michael, was born, 
in 178 J, Daniel and Mary Jones lived at a 

S lace called Aipht, near IS'enaddlwyd, Car- 
iganshiro, imu they soon afterwards re- 
moved small farm, called Ifosypontbun, 
where Mr. Michael Jones spent a good por- 
tion of the days of his youth. His brother 
Evan and he seemed to be, of all the child- 
ren, thfi most fond of each other, and when 
children together at home, they took into 
their heads to learn*' the multiplication tabic 
before going to sleep in bed. The parents 
were anvays favoufaole to religion, as Welsh 
people generally are, though they were not 
professedly religious till a late period of life. 
They always taught their children to behave 
with propriet5^ The strong religious feeling 
created in the Neighbourhood, more espe- 
cially by the piety and extraordinary elo- 
quence of the late Dr. Phillips, Nenadalwyd, 
made it difficult for persons, were they so 
minded, to be very ungodly in any pari of that 
vicinity. Daniel Jones died a member with 
the Wesleyaiis at Cape! Vicer, and Mary, 
his wife, was a member with the Calviiiistic 
Methodists at Ifosyfiin, and were buried at 
a very old age, in the graveyard of Hen 
Fenyw church. 

The small farm of Ifosypontbun soon be- 
came too spiall to support the increasing 
lamily o^Daniel Jones, and the eldest child- 
ren were obligedto quit in search of employ- 
^ment and support elsewhere. Michael was 
obliged to enter into service, as in Wales far- 
mer's children of considerable respectability 
are sometiJibeR obliged to do. He was a man uf 
moderate tallness, but very powerful, and of 
gigantic bone. As he was always very steady, 
and more than ordinarily active, he soon 
became a favourite with hiq employer, su 
that finally all the buying and selling was 
entrusted to him. Tn course of lime, he de- 
termined to leave service, with the view of 
becoming mason. His brother Evan had at „ 
that time earned a good sum of money, and 
advised him first to go to school, and pro- 
mised to supply him with the means, wnich 
he did, and became so enamoured with 
learning that lie never afterwards gave up 
its pursuit. As he had been early impressed 
with religious truth, it may be supposed that 
this love of Isaruing had some influence to 
turn his attention to the ministry. Soon ^ 
after this, he went to Lampeter and learnt 
to be a bookbinder. Some genteel indivi- t 
duals may be disposed to blame for referring* ' 
to the humbler days of Mr. Michael Jones, 
while they pride themselves, perhaps, upon 
being the disciples of Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, the carpenter. It is no disgrace to 
have been born in a hutpble sphere. But 
however high we may be, there is no honour 
due unless we make an advaifle. 

In on old church-record at Nenaddlwyd, 
we Audit stated that be was received mem- 
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ber there, September 27, 1807j when Dr. inp as thing^ were then reckoned, emd 

Phillips tidmiuistered on the occasion. mised him a^salary of which was' can-^ 

Though Mr.^oiies was eminently religious, si(^red a good pay for a minister in- thOM ■ 

he frequently stated that he could refer to no da^ in Wtoa. He had to hfiep a ichod 

particular period when he received impres- founw^*V Dr. Daniel Williams, whiem 

sioijs more th^ ordinarily powerfhL His more than doubled his income, which he 

converdon, winch none that knew him tinned to do till the day of his death. Hewea 

doubted, was not tlie sudden fLash of .the ordiined at Llannwchfyn, October liltH, 1814» 

lightning, but tlte slow and sure eliding of w^ercheremuinedfor twenty-eight years. He 

the dawn, where no precise dividing line he- was so» energetic, punctual, and economical, 

tween night and day can be pointed out, by that he managed to leave college Without 

showing Claactly where the nigjLt ends and being a halfpenny in debt, and that solely 

the day commences, though they be as dif- through own efibrts. With such a basjp 
ferent from each other as light frejjh dark- of chuTacter,*iwmaii like Mr. Jones, whatever 
ness. ' the dtffi cutties of hia life be, cSuld not hqlp 

*Dr. Phillips, seeing that Mr. ^ones poa- being finally success^. He had ^^uhd . 

sessed talents, soon advised him to turn his judgment to caloulace, a heart to vnru, aiH 

attention to the ministry, and he deTiVercd coura^ enough to dare. The doctrine then 

his first sermon at a farii^house called Pen- preached in Wales amongai Dissenters of all 

rhiw. He wont to Mr. Bavis’s Academy at oenorninatioiis was Antiuomianism, or high 

Castell Howel, a name ^hat will ever be Calvinism. The young ministers of t£e 

respected in Wales as associated with learn- Independents, amongst whom Mr. Jones was 

ing of the highest sort, though the religions conspicuous, imbibed the sentiments of 

views of the gentlemen be deplored on ac- Dr. jSdward WHliJkns, of IVotherham. He, 

count of Unitarian tendencies Mr. Jones McssraWilliams,ofWem,J.Koberts,Llan- 

always said that Mr. Davies, qffiastell Howel, brynmair, C. Jones, Dolgellan, jAerett, of 

was the most able scholar he had ever met Denbigh, Morgans, Machynlleth, and others 

Air. .1 ones not being able, for want of means, of the same schobl, set about preacl^g 

to proceed with his educational course, was moderate CalvinisniMsnd had against them 

obliged at intervals to work and keep school the old ministesB, with the wholebody of the 

in order again to return to Mr. Davies, of '^’'elsh Methodists, and John Blias at.the:r 

Castell Howel. At this tldie we finddrim head, with all his eloquence br^thing out 

keepiiigschonlfor sometime at Neuaddlwyd. threatenings and damnation against the 

After .spending some years in this mode of Socinians as he insinuated tl^ey were.* "The 

preparing himself for college, be finally en- Presbyterian body in America Jlave split 

tcred the institution the Independents then upon tlie same qu^tion, into the old^and 

had at Wrexham, over which Dr. Jenkyn new schooh JohuKlias, though a greBt.lLnil^ 
i^ewis presided, under whose tujtion he was good man,' was a ^floi-headed Cklvii^t of 
for two years, and for whom bs had very the old school, and Mr. Michael Jones, Mr. 
great re&pect. Dt. George Lewis, or L!anii-« C. Jones, Dolgellan, Mr. Koherts, Llanbryn- 
wclilyn, was chosen his sucCessor, and Mr. mair, Air. Machynlleth, Mr, 

Jones was for U'o years more under the care • ward Davies, Trawsfynvd, %tc., were Cal- 

of tills gentleman. The llevs. Messrs. Wll- vinists the neir schooL John Elias 

liams, of Weni, Everett, of Denbigh, now of preaclied, wrote a little, and roared most 

Utica, New York, N. A., and others, were vociferously, like the old theologians, and 

among his felloe students. As a student he had others to help hiin ; but. onwards the, 

was pL-rse\eTing, punctual, and sliccessfiil ; movenieut went against the old theology, so 

he thoroughly epjoyed the confidence of his that nothing less man a complete rei^iutioii 

tutor and Icllow-studeuts. While 2 ^t college has been effected by this time in the religious 

lie was quite the reverse of Mr. Williams, of mind of Wales. Methodidin id only a mo- 

Wern, who was a great preacher, hut no narchical form of religion— hence we have 

scholar ; Air. Jones was, on the contrary, the Dr.^BuntiiM at the head of the Wesleyansi 

best scholar then in college, but did not pay and John !mias was formerly, in Wale^ in a 

so much attention to preaching. Though he similar relation to the 'lYelsh ‘ Calvinistic 

afterwards, became great as a preacher, it Alethodists. Independency, on the contrary, 

was more owing to the divinity and thought is a democracy. Hence we have several 

his preaching contained than to what is gend.^ individuals, equally conspicuous, fighliag 

rally tenriea eloquence. He was eminently the battk of religious reform in Wales 

the philosopher, and not much of an orator ; agaixut antiquated ideas ' that had proved 

and more oi a Socrates than a Demosthenes, exceedingly ueruicious. 

As men of his class generall;]r are, hd went The ^iircnes not only been lulled to 
to the extreme of living solely in a world of sleep by Ahtinomian ptbsthlng, but had be- 

ir.tellectuality, and womd not eOUdescend to come hostile to reibrjja. The Simday-school 

rouse men’s passioiis. He had a talent to was an abhorred kleiu Mr^ Jones, oU the qpu- 

freat witli indiiference quite hia o^n, every tta^, bdcanat.e a JEipat advocate of this insti- 

kind of pfiblic speaking that had to .recpin- . tutipn, which aftetwards proved such a bles- 

inend it only a giacefuF manner of delivary, ^im toWalea 

or merely the melody of voice, " ■ iS a peculiarity of Dissent in Wales to 

When he completed his educedion^ ^fifse' a^mectu^> oh one of die week nights, 

at Wrexham, he was chosen to suebeed hSs Oaued.^ Cj^veifiach,” “ seiat,’' a corrnp- 

tutor, the Bev. George Lewis, D.D., as the. tioh of the word^ society ; in whicA the memc- ' 

hiinister of me liidepeudent Chords at ‘ hero relate their religious e^pmeiiokf'^ hr 

Llannwchlyn, then called Presb^i^an. The ex]^oiUid some pordoi^of God-s' word f raud 

church was numerous and wea^^,bo<BorcU in which the conduct of the*diSerent mexu- 

VOL. XII. . , i ' C ' * 
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arc brought uudcr conBiKeratioiL In 
^iTis way, great power is given^ to the lay- 
incmhcrs over the church, apd such as nl^y . 
be gifted with a power to exhort jmd to^^.ve 
counsel, have in this meeting an oppiKti-aity 
to make theinselves useful. At Llannwchlyn, 
however, some inis&hievous, but ci'afty, men 
had crept into authority, who had, previous 
to Mr. Jones’s going there, proved themselves 
cunniirg aiitJ -minister men. They held the 
doctriii£ that the minister was the servant of 
the Church, and not the servant of Christ 
to guard the intOrest of the Churcl^. 

In the year 1816, Mr. Jonew was joined in 
nwirriara to Mary Hughes, the third dau^- 
ter of-Jbdward Hugli^s, .Esq., Cwmearhed, 
lilanhryrmair, hv whom he nad five child- 
Ten, three daughters and two sons; the 
youngest son beirg dead, having departed 
this life a short time before Mr. Jones, when 
he was twenty-four years of age. As Mr. 
Jones had married without consulting the 
leading men of his church, when they heard 
that this Tiad taken place; tlT^y immediately 
held a' meeting to consider the matter. They, 
however, hid not venture to say anything, but 
bided tb^ir tiind' 

Jtj,obert Roberts, Tyddyilyvelin, was the rul- 
ing man in the churcli, a wealthy farmer, a 
good scholar, and an excellent preacher. He 
was always very friendJy towards Mr. Jonep, 
and aJ way s^emained so ; and his wife, Marga • 
ret Roberts, was one of the most pious women. 
Uiif6i1.unately his circumstances became 
embari'dSSii^, and being indebted to many of 
tli£^memb£rs for lar^ sums of money, he 
•wa^.fiurled from authority, which was the 
comipen cement of a ^lei^thencd time of 
tTouhJes for Mr. Jones. There was a tailor 
in the church, called Hugh Robert, a man of 
givat ‘ cunning, and coolness, tyho aaaumcd 
great zeal^for orthodoxy, and was very sanc- 
timonious. All the Liannwchiyn' people 
were proverbial for their theological discus- 
sions, but Hugh Robert was considered tlie 
hero of what Uie old^ people considered or- 
thodoxy, or Aiitinomian sentiments. Hugh 
Robert was the rival of Robert Roberts, aud 
the downlall of the latter was of considerable 
advantage to tlitf former. Moreover, when 
Hugh Robert heard of any members walk- 
ing unruly, especially if they were farmers 
'in good qircuinstances, he went very offici- 
ously to visit them, generally with a pan in 
hand — and so well comd Hugh Kobeift man- 
age the mrJter, that he seldom returned 
home without a paufull of good milk, fre- 
quently with a ^od lump* of bu|tcr in it, 
and sometimes with a good cheese under his 
aim. Such gross seutimeuls man sometimes 
is capable of connecting with the sacredness 
of religion 1 H ugh Robert bad gredt influ- 
cnce over John Williams, l'y’Dybryn,-a well- 
memiiing farmer, hut not of equal capacity 
with Hugh. They were both great zealots, 
and very hot-headed on behalf of high 
Calvinism; anti-Guiiday-school, anti-mimi^ 
ter, and anti-everything that was new, whe^ 
ihcr it was an improvement or not, to con- 
sider which they never, took the trou^. 
Nothing would do for them, hut the old doc- 
trine, and the old doctrine in the old form, 
and promulgated in the old ways. They 
werel'cih emboldened lifler the downfall of 


Robert Roberts. It is the fashion in Wales 
for tailors in country places to go about to 
dif^ent houses to work, and ‘'not at their 
own shops at home. Thus Hugh Robert 
had a good opportunity to spread his senti- 
ments, and to work people ip against the 
new things preached and paironised by Mr> 
Jones. 

ThiHgit similarly situated in some 
other churches, Machynlleth, Talybont, Llan- 
vyllin, etc., with a sprinkling here and there 
Of individuals, that sympathised with this 
party, which was only a small minority— but 
a thoroughly desperate minority, that was 
determined to pull the castle down on their 
own heads, rather than deliver it peacefully 
up to /he enemy. Llannwchllyn, however, 
became the field of battle. Charges were 
preferred agsinst Mr. Jones, not for any im- 
morality of coiidubt, which no one ever 
could cast any refections upon, but of being 
a heretic, and preaching doctrines that 'were 
not sound. A meeting of ministers was 
called, and both parties agreed upon having 
the followi^ individuals — the Revs. W. 
Hughes, DiddS^,.J. Roberts, Llanb^nrnair, 

W. Williams, W 'em, J. Lewis, Bala, C. Jones, 
Holgellan, E. Davies, Trawsvyr.ydd, E. 
Davies, Cutiau, R. Everett, Denbigh, Tliu- 
mas Jones, Moelvio, and D. Morgans, Ma- 
chynlleth. Mr. Jones stated to thetn what 
doctrines he preached, and showed that they 
were the same as when he received their in- 
vitation to he their pastor. The ministers 
unanimously agreed that he erred neither in 
word or works, and his opnonents were told 
there and then that his doctrine and life 
w'ere blameless. These ministers were then 
the leading' men of the denomination in 
cNorth Wales, and distinguished for piety, 
intelligence, aiffi infiuence. Still this party 
t of illiterate and ignorant country people, a 
minority of the Llaiinwchlyn^ church, were 
resolved nqt to receive the advice given them 
by intelligent ministers, that with all Chris- 
tian love desired their welfare. If before 
they were mad, tliey now raved, and with re- 
doubled energy cried out “ heresy,” and 
withdrew from communion with the church ; 
hut received no support from any minister 
connected with the denomination, excejtt in 
one case. But the Welsh Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, to their great discredit, took them hy 
the han^ and supplied their pulpit for years. 
Methodism in Wales has since become quite 
a difierent thing, and is improving every day 
•/hrough tlie very ^uths it endeavoured to 
suppress at Llannwchlyn and elsewhere. To 
some extent it is still in the rear, but coming 
on with a q^uick march. 

The “old p^'ople,” as they were called, put 
their heads together and contrived how tliey 
could become possessed of Mr. Jones’s cha- ‘ 
pel. Law was resorted to, and he was served i 
with a writ or warrant in 1823, and again in 
1824, and again before the end of the same 
year. Mr. Jones was put to great expense to 
defend himself Mr. Jones is frequently 
blamed by those that are ignorant of the 
matter, for going to law witk his people, 
wliile the very reverse is tlie case. Going to 
law was as far &om entering 'liis head as go- 
ing to the moon. But surely it was a hard 
case for a minister to quit his chapel and 
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congTCga|Son to gratify a few disturbera; 
and it would bo a most dangerous precedent, 
which if followed out, there would be but 
little security for chapel proj^rty, and we 
should never aid ourselves of msturbers gor- 
mandizing in Aeir demand for chapels. Mr. 
Jones, however, throiwh the losing some 
deed and some.legal frivolities ai^ bricks, 
was finally defeated, and turned out of his 
chapel. The congregation for a number 
of years asseml^ed at an out-building at 
Weirgloddwen ; aud the wrfter^of*this me- 
moir must Say that he and othm.:yiLat wor- 
shinped for years in the straw-thatched 
building at Weirgl odd wenjiever enjoyed such 
religious feasts as they had there. There 
was such a striving to understand tHb word 
of Godt which was the characteristic feature 
of Mr..lone8’s ministry, mnd his people were 
so thoroughly imbued with the same spirit^ 
that love and spiritual heAth'were the attend- 
ants, and the religiou was rtaL Mr. Jones 
and his people prospered. His pay was not 
sometimes above £5 a year ; but he had a- 
sinall farm and a school, as wftll as the pro^ 
perty he had with his wife; find with a philo- 
sophic indifference, he never took things too 
much to heart. Besides, all the ministers 
were with him, and tlie board of the three 
denominations in London supported him, as 
his case was considered one of gener^ in- 
terest. The Old People, however, weie evi- 
dently under the visitation of heaven. They 
had an immoral man for their minister, and 
from one stc'p of immorality to another he 
came tumbling down from the high tower of 
of Aiilinomiau conceit; and the last Sabbath 
he was with Ilia people, they lo6ked him out 
of the chapel and literally fought hfm. Thug 
Aiitinomian pride, of whi41i this minister 
was the clioscu embodiment, was dethroned^ 
by it.s own friends. I'lie Old People very 
soon afterwards, to pay. law expenses they 
had so wantonly incurred, wer£ obliged to 
come to terms, as they were not themselves 
able to pay ; anfl Mr. Junes and his friends, 
rather ‘than wait the decision of Chancery, 
treated with tlicm ; and the Old People gave 
up the law, as they liad not the means of 
proceeding further. 'I'hus ended the Auti- 
iioMiiaii persecution, hacked by some indivi- 
duals, nevertheless, whose names we shall 
not mention, from respect for their families 
that are now living. Mr. Jones, however, 
lost all his property; but the Lord never 
•allowed him, or any of his family, to sufler 
want I and those that were foremost in per- 
secutin^ this man of Godj suffered reverses- 
something very like the hn^er of the Most- 
High. It is a dangerous thing to -fight with> 
heaven. God can make rich JJissenters poor, 
if they employ their wealth against his will, 
and support things that he has a mind to 
overthrow. ^ 

Soon after Mr. Jones and ms friends re- 
turned to the chapel, there was a great re- 
vival, and scores were added to the church. 
No doubt in these revivals there is much 
that is low and carnal. It was so in this 
case, and it was not when he was outwardly 
prosperous that he enjoyed most of the com- 
forts of religion, lleligion became more 
general, but it was not so re^d. Mr. Jones re- 
mained cool and unshaken in the noise and 


stir of this refival which was quite a tempests 
An American gentleman, from Cincinnati, 
wi^ the n^ans of originating it When the 
peo^le^wamed to have their passions rous^ 
and their fancies tickled, Mr. Jones, the ex- 
pounder of Bible truth, was not quite the 
thing for them. ■ There was deep piety and 
a heavenly unction to give a power to call 
tHat he said, but it did not harmoiiiae with 
the whirlwind of a revival that had been 
stirred up at Llannwchlyn, which, to a great 
extent, had aft unhealthy crawing. It worked 
itself ouf atlaat, and died of self-exhausticlfi^ 
Mr. Jones adhered to the old plan be had 
teaching the people | and geueraliy. of a 
Sunday evening n9 held meetiqgf afkr ^ 
preachmgi to examine the people how much 
they remembered of the airmen, when each 
was obliged to r^ly, both male and female, 
young and old. Those that did not wish to 
join, left after the sermon was over. His * 
ministry was eminently adapted to teach 
and to ground uneein the word of God. He 
was altogether a man of the Bible. 

The Sunday-schools in Wale^arc more 
for adults than children w wherif there i» 
more expounding ef Scripture than me^ia- 
nical reading. In country localities ihe 
church frequently l^arates into difTerent 
Sunday-schools, meeting in farmhouses or 
School-houses built according to conveni- 
ence. In such a place it is necessary for a 
minister to he able to expound anis por- 
tion of Scripture, and be whe^k mij|ht he 
termed a ** questioner, '’that is, to examin^thc 
school publicly, ^hich is very popufnr i*i 
Wales. M.r.^ Jonas was considered 'very 
capable at -this wtfik, and many sour have 
been blessed through his ministry in these 
meetings. • • • 

Also the*” cyveillach,” •^ich we have 
already mentioned, he greatly improved. 
He tpmed it to a meeting to expound and' 
apply Scripture, beginning with an ^istle,^ 
and- going on r^ularly to the end. Under 
his ministry this was a most ilseful meeting, 

. and always was well attended. It seldom 
that churches enjoy the advantages of what 
might he termed a spiritual education to the 
same extont as those which Mr. Jones pre- 
sided over. 

Huring all this^time he was minister also* 
at Bethd, a chapel about ten miles from 
Llannwchlyn, and# in his connection with- 
that church he was always ainost happy.r 
The Rev. Mr. Pugh; now of Heol Mosjyn, 
was co-^astor with him for several years in 
the different small churches below Bala. 
Mr. Pugh was always gimtly respected by 
Mr. Jones. Thew agreed in sentiment and* 
sympathy, and' in many things they were 
Very mueh alike. They preached and spoke 
a great deal in public together. 

In consequence of the removal or the, 
college, now at Brecon, from North to Soutli 
Wales, the ministers of North Wales thought 
^ it necessary to have some institution- to pre- 
p 9 .re young men the ministry in North 
Walea The result was that Mr. Jones was 
fixed upon as the most adequate - to under- 
take the office of , being Tutor. Hn had 
already under his care a free Ibhool, aud in 
connection with this, - he «generally had a 
number of young men preparing for collet. 

9 • 
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'“yrom poiJr young men he generally took no 
rciiiuneratioD, and the majority under his 
care was so circumstanced. In eonnectinn 
with the above institution, he feM^it^n^ea- 
^ry to leave Llannwchlyr^ and was iii^ted 
to Bala, where he settled for the remainder 
of his life. II e was miiiistet there for twelve 
yeus. His chief reason for removing was 
that a town was considered more advantage - 
ous fof jthc academy than a country pVace. 

Owing to the care of five churches, Bala, 
Tynyhont, Betl^l, Soar, and ^Llaiiddervel, 
tl>e academyj tlie free school, ai)d iiis farm, 
few men worked so hard as Mr. Jones. He 
w&s up ^all the year round between fouf and 
K.- fiy^e oVlock in the moricitfe. The young men 
met himfn class at six every morning with- 
out fail, as he was always particular as to 
time. At nine h/ went to school, and was 
there generally till about ten ; and he de- 
voted another hour to the young men, one of 
the students then taking care of the school. 
At eleven the^ were all di^issed ; at one 
tuey met again, and he Teinaincd with the 
school foi: ^ahout two hours, and devoted 
another hour or^morc to the students every 
‘afternoon. He preached, tlirice every Sun- 
days and travelled frnm eight to twelve miles, 
frequently walking it** This was continued 
uiimnittingly for twelve year^ He had also 
to attend meetings during week nights, at ibj 
distance of t^our or five miles; at least once 
ever^ week, frequently more. He did the 
work jif three men, as pastor, teacher, and 
tutor, lie* conlrivcd*to devote a good portion 
of*t^ic, notwithstanding, for study. Thirty- 
"^Sine'vduiig men were educated for the mini- 
stry him. His work v^as too much, how- 
ever, for his gigantic frame, and for two 
years previous to his decease, he sufiTered 
frdm the complaint that terminated his life. 
A few da^'S before the vacation, he was 
taken ill with gravel, and was prostrated on 
the bed of sickness. * 

The Rev. Mr. Edwards, M.A., of Bala, 
said if he weK asked what sort of man Mr. 
Jones \^as, he would call him a strong man — 
strong in body and mind ; he knew nothing 
about flinching ^nd maiiceuvriug to meet 
circumstances, but was alw 9 .ys a man of 
eternal morals, and never feared to stand up 
for truth, lie was eminently indepenflhnt 
in the formation of his , opinions, as well as 
in the adoption of meaiu to carry them out 
This independency of thought and action he 
carried out tti everything, m choice of diet, 
diink, and dress. lie was a plain man, aiiu ' 
in person and manners he had muck in com- 
mon with the Rev. John Burnett, only that 
Mr. Jones was no wit. His failing, no doubt, 
was his rigour, though it was this unflinching 
rigour that made him what he was. Some- 
times this rigour descended to* tyranny, 
though it never was a selfish rigour ; for no 
one was more self-denying to help persons in 
need ; but a rigour to demand rectitude of 


conduct, whether the assent of the will had 
been gained or not. He was.b(fdily and 
morally such a strong man, that he had but 
little synipathv with the weaknesses of hu- 
man nature, fie always heh^ved with hon- 
our towards all men, and nei^-r did anything 
but was right He was peimctly free from 
all m^qigtciial jealousv, would serve at any 

5 ost, or flot serve at all, winiout being at ail 
issatisfied. He was a man above trifles. 
The advancement of truth was the object 
aimed at”by Mr. Jones, anfi he never cared 
who haflthd greatest share of adulation, or 
occupiea the highest seat Though, to a 
great extent, a model man himself, he was 
no hero worshipper. It was the great God 
and hiCftruth that made him, everybody, and 
everything, what they were and are, and it 
was God and tru^h alone that he bowed 
before. 

He died charadieristically. lie was no 
poet, but a man of fact and figures. He 
was never satisfied with the dreams of ima- 
gination, hut required proof and deinoiistni- 
tion. His wi'e, seeing him uneasy with the 
torturing palns^ that would make others 
writhe, saidT, “Well, my dear, it Is very hard.” 
“ flo,*' he said, in his own cool way, “ it is 
light affliction, which is hut for a moment, 
working for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory.” He did not place 
too fliuch confidence in hymns, and his wife 
repeated a very popular verse which refers to 
our tarrying on the brink of the deep Jor- 
dan, in fear of crossing. When he heard 
the word, fear, “ No,” he said, “there is no 
fear. Scripture— Scripture, my dear.” Then 
the twenty-third Psalm was read to him,^ as 
his intenwption pre\'entKd Jiis wife finishing 
verse, and when the words were read to 
him, “Yea, though 1 walk through theval- 
*ley of the shadow of death, 1 will fear no 
evil,” etc., “Yes, my dear, there is a rock 
now.” Tl^s he died, nutting no faith in 
man, and trusting all to God. 

What a glorious systent the Go.spcl is, 
raising man so nigh to his Maker, and stamp- 
ing his glorious image upon him ! He died in 
the 68th year of his age, and fortieth of his 
ministry, October 27lh, 1853, aiid was 
buried on the 31st ; when about thirty mini- 
sters of all denominations were present, and 
several of his felloiy labourers that had 
shared his toils from his youtli, including the 
Revs. C. Jones, Holgellan, Morgans, Llaii- 
vyllin, and E. Davies, Trawsvynyd. All the 
country for many miles around, came to his 
funeral, although for years lie had, fpm a 
sense of duty, been forced to place himself 
ill an antagoipslic position against men and 
things. But he held to his principles to the 
end, and lived to see them victorious, and his 
last days were those of peace and prosperity. 
He was buried with his youngest son, Ed- 
ward Hughes Jones, near Ebenezer Chapel, 
Llanwchlyn. 
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\ CONGREGATIONAL NONCONFORMITY. 

BY REV. W. H. STOWELj^^.D., PRINCIPAL OF CHESHUNT COLLEGE. 

The Committee of the Congregational Union of England and Wales unanimotisly 
and earnestly requested ^r. Stj^well to prepare a brief statement on the Progress 
of Nonconformity in the Thtee^Northern^Countios, to be read at^he Assembly 
of tjpie Union at Newcastle in October last. ,To this'request the Dtoctor kindjy 
acceded, and prepared a document, a part of which wasii^d at the mating. ^ 
The whole paper was too long •to be read in public, and even to ,bef printed 
among the Minutes the Session. Dr. Stowell has abridged itf and it is hoped 
that, by its being insej^ted in the Witness, it will be read more extensively than 
if published in the Year-Book. 


While the Paper is an official documjpnt, so far as V published under the 
sanction of the Union, and in their accredited organ, the reverend ^uthor is 
alone responsible for the authorities and the facts. • • 

GEORGE 

Cfmgregaiional Library, Dec, % 185 A ROBERT AgHTON, f 

THE irrSTOllY OF CONGREGATIONAL NONCONFORMITY IN .THE 
COUNTIES OF CUMBEIlLANfi, DURHAM, AND NORTHUMBftRLAND. 


The following ministers of the Church 
of England, expelled hy Ihe Act of 
Conformity, were in the county of 
Cumberland: John Saxton ^t Bofness 
(Bowiiess); Barnard, at Brjjdekelth; 
Comfort Star,' M.A., w^o removed ta 
Lewes, Sussex ; George Larkham, 
M.A., at Cockermouth ; John Rogers? 
M.A., at Croglin; John Colly er, at 
Crosby; James Case, at Cuosthw'nite; 
another rnmi^ter of the ssiinc family, 
before him, had refused the archbishop- 
ric of Canterbury; Hassell, at Egre- 
mont, described as an Antinomian ; 
Richard Gilpin, M.D., wbo preached 
after his ejectment at Durham, Lam- 
beth, Savoy, but for the longest time 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne; John Jack- 
son, at Hetton; James Carr, at St. 
John’s Chapel; Thomas Courteney, at 
Kirkanders; John Cooper, at Kirk- 
levington; Simon Atkinson, at Lasen- 
l)y; William Hopkins, at Melinerly; Ro- 
ger Baldwin (who, after his ejectraUnt, 
retired, into Lancashire), at Penrith; 
Gawen Egglcslield, at Plumland ; Peter 
Jackson, at Sowerby ; Thomas Turner, 
at Torpeiihow; Wilcox, at Wother- 
hall ; George Nicholson, who was after 
William Hopkins, at Melmerby; be- 
sides Antliony Sleigh, M.A., and Da- 
niel, wlios^residenccs I cannot ascer- 
tain. At Bootle, in this county, the 
preaching of Komainc and of De 
Courcy is left on record. Hensingham 


is the birth-place of Grindal, lArch- 
bishop of Canterbirry: Gedrge* fox, 
the Quaker, lived at Wood IFaljj^in 
this county, wh^re members of^thaT 
Society are still*numerous. ThSfe are 
now in the county fifteen Congrega- 
tional churches. • ■ • 

In th*| county^of Durham there were 
the ^following ejected ministers : at 
Bishop Auckland, Richard Frankland, 
M.A., of Christ's CollegCj Cambridge ; 
he was a man of great eminence, as 
appears from his having been*chosen 
by Cromwell, as a t^tor in the pro- 
posed college at Durham, and from 
Bishop Cosins’s efforts to induce him 
to conform, after the Restoration. He 
had a famous Jiscussioii with Arch- 
bishop Sharp. He laboured at Rath- 
mill, on his own estate, iff the parish 
of G\ggleswade, Craven, Yorkshire 
(the native place of Dr. Talcy), where, 
for many years, he conducted a famous 
academy, where niany Congregational 
ministers received their education. 
Robert Pleasance was at Bowden; 
Mr. PQlpin, at Cottam ; Jonathan* Dc- 
vereaux, at St. Nicholas; and Mr. 
Holdsworili, at Elveth, in the city of 
Durham; John Bowey, at Elwick; 
Thomas Wild, at St. Mary’s, Gates- 
head (the church iiow' shattered by 
the lite explosion); he 'vjent to New 
England. Mr. Bowey, at Hartlepool; 
Mr. Squire, at Heighfnton; Francis 
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^3atty, afrJarrow, where th^ venerable 
f(cde once resided ; Thomas Dixon, at 
■ Kellow ; Thomas )Vilson, at JLnmley ; 
'l^omas Kentish, at Middle&n; Mr. 
Brough, at Norton; William Pell, M. A., 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, at Great 
*Stainion; Mr. Graves, at Wearmouth; 
an^ Mr. Hutton, at Wilton Gilberti 
The clvarches of the Congregational 
order, now in this county, ^amount to 
Bi;cteenu An ‘^interesting account of« 
John llogcr^, whose ministry led to 
the forpnation of ti^e church at Bar- 
'^mard Snstle, is givenoih Palmer’s His- 
tory' of' the Nonconformists, vol, i., 
pp, 379—385. 

The ejected ministers in the county 
of Northumberland were, Mr. Strong, 
at Allertoii; Gilbert Rule, M.D., at 
A^lnwick, he was imjjrrisrmed twelve 
months On the Bass, near Edinburgh, 
of w'hicl^^aii account is given in Wood- 
row's ' Sufferings of the Church of 
’Sc(Kland; John Foreside, at Ancroft; 
John Darnton, at Bedliugton; Alex- 
ander, White, at Lo^ Benton; Lak^ 
Ogle,*M.A,„ at Berwick-on-Tweed ; he 
was visited by General Monk, on his 
way ''frith his .army from Scotland; 
after the Five Mile Act, he went to 
-7’o^iden. During the ‘Monmouth In- 
.surrerUon, he was hg-rried to New- 
castle, where he was conSned six 
wepks, to the hazard of, his life. In 
the reign ()f Jhmes 11., he hfld a good 
congregation at Berwick. During the 
reign of William and Mary, he » was 
invited both to Kelso and to Edinburgh, 
but he lived and died at Berwick. Ro- 
bert Iceaver, of St. Jolm's College, 
Cambridge, heir to Mr. Leaver, of 
Blaniepeth, lab6twed in and about 
Newcastle. Some young men, who 
conducted him to the secret plaxie. bf 
meeting, were cited tbefore the Lord 
Chief Justice Jefferiett, at Newcastle* 
He had been ejected from Bohun. 
John Thomson, at Bothall ; he wab 
imprisoned in the common jwil for 
Nonconformity; Mr. Marrow, at Ben- 
ton ; John Davies, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge, at St. Peter’s, 
By well; he was cue of the ministers 
sent* by Cromwell to supply vacant 
parishas in tlie North ; after his eject- 
ment, he lived at Weldon, three mUes 
from Bywell; he was ^‘of the Con- 
gregational judgment, but had a gene- 
ral aspect from persons of different 
persuasions. He- loved all good men, 
and all good men loved him. He 
preached in his own hous^ and crossed 


the mountains to preach at 'Weardale 
and Allendale.” He was kindly treated 
by Sir William Blackett, of Newcastle. 
He is said to have preached in coal- 
pits! James DuncansonAt Chatton, 
where he w'as placed by file Commis- 
sioiiei^ pf the Long Parljamcut ; after 
his ejectment, he retired to Ijeeds, 
where he died. Mr. Taylor, at Chol- 
lerton; Henry Erskino,*son of Ralph 
Erskine^ of' the family of the Earl of 
Man. He is said tp have been one 
of the youngest of thirty-three sons! 
There js a very remarkable account of 
him in Palmer, vol. iii., p. 61, and 
also In Woodrow;^ History, vol. i., p. 
256. William Henderson, at Eavsdon, 
near North Shields; he became chap- 
lain to the Earl of Delavcl. John 
^Pringle, at Ellin gham; he afterwards 
assisted Dr^ Gilpin, at Newcastle ; 
he suffered imprisonment for Noncon- 
formity. Mr. John Seaton, at Felton; 
"a good preacher, who did much 
good in his place.” Ralph V/ai’d, 
•M.A., of Sidney College, Cambridge; 
at life Restoration, he retired to New- 
castle, where he conducted a respect- 
able school, prcac1)ing occasionally for 
Mr. Hammond and Mr. Durant. lie 
became domestic chaplain to Sir Jolui 
Hewley, at York, w'here he spent 
thirty yemrs, preaching privately. On 
^iie publication of the Declaration of 
Indulgence, 1672, he began to preach 
publicly ; he was, however, afterwards 
cxcommuiueatcd, bullied by Judge 
Jefferies, tried, and imprisoned on 
Ouse Bridge, York. Mr! Palmer gives 
an interesting letter, which he wrote 
to his people, when driven from them, 
vol. iii., pp. 70—74. Mr. John Hume, 
at Haughton. Samuel Lane, at Long 
Houghton ; a man of great sincerity, 
and of an unbl am cable, exemplary 
conversation.” Robert Blunt, of Tri- 
nity College, Cambridge, at Kirk Harle; 
he suffered much for conscience’ sake ; 
in 1682, he became minister of a con- 
gregation at Horsley. Mr. Benlows, 
at Mitford; be became a Counselloiv 
at-law and a Justice of the Peace. Ed- 
ward Ord (or Ogle), a native of York, 
at Norham. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
there were the following: Samuel 
Hammood, p.D., King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and Fellow of Magdtdcn Col- 
lege, and A successful preacher at St. 
Giles’s, in the university town. Pie 
went to the North as .chaplain to Sir 
Arthur Haslerigg, became minister of 
Bishop Wearmoutki and went from 
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tbence (o assist Dr. Tcnnison, at St, 
Nicholas, Kenrfiastle. He ms o'f the 
sect called Con^egationalistB. He was 
invited to j^amburg, but the Lord 
Chancellor !l^de prevented him. He 
went to Stocfliolm and to Dantzig; on 
his return to England, in 1G65,^ fixed 
his residence at Hackney, w^re he 
died. William Durant, M.A., of Ex- 
eter College, Oxford, married the sister 
of Sir James Clavering, and wp mini- 
ster of All Saints’ Church ; Ke was of 
Congregational principles. He died 
towards the end of Charles II.’^ reign, 
and was buried in his own garden. 
Henry Leaver, grniidson of Thomas 
Leaver, Edward VI.’s chaplain, and 
one^)f the refugees a^Frankfort in the 
reign of Mary. After his return home, 
he became Master of Sherborne Hos- 
pital, near Durham; he fras an inti- 
mate friend of the fisAnous Bernard 
Gilpin, of Houghton-le-Spring, the 
“Apostle of Ihc North.” From Sher- 
borne Hospital he proceeded to the 
rectory of Brancefelt, as successor to 
Bishop Cosins. He was one of the 
Commissioners for erecting a college 
at Durham, in 1059. He removed to 
Newcastle before the Restoration. 
When ejected from St. John’s, in that 
town, he removed to SlAncliffe, but 
returned to New'castlc in >665. '^t 
the period of the Indulgence, he had a 
call to Darlington. He died not long 
after, and w^as buried at St. Nicholas', 
Newcastle, in 1673. He was intimate 
with Lord and Lady Wharton. He is 
described as a man of learning, mode- 
rate principles, great piety, and sweet 
temper ; much of a gentleman, affable 
and courteous, and very agreeable in 
conversation ; he was also a faithfbl 
minister, an affectionate friend, and 
remarkable ' for his generosity and 
liberality (Palmer, voLiii., p« 79). Tho- 
mas Trurant, at Ovingham; he con- 
tinued to preach after he was (jected, 
and by his moderate and' prudent car- 
riage, gained much upon the public 
and his enemies. He Afterwards la- 
boured at Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middle- 
sex, where he had a meeting^place, 
until his death, in 1676. Humphrey. 
Bell, at Portland; tliough mnch pressed 
to conform, he refused, aftor uHttare 
deliberation. He gained his livelihood 
by farming. On his death-bed he 
thanked God that he had kept a good 
conscience in thismatten John Owens, 
‘at Stunnerton; he preached frequently 
at his own house, and at those of 


neighbouriAg gentlemen; he was fineef^ 
for preaching at Mr. George Horsley’s, 
and wasfcondiicted.as a prisoner to 
Newcaslile, where he was treated with 
great harshness, but was discharged 
on the payment of the fine by his 
friends. ' Lord Lauderdale made hiy a 
Bind offer of a settlement at Tlojvnam, 
in Scotland, which, at first, he refused, 
but afterwgrds accepted through tho 
persuasion of Mr. Ruthtrford’s son-yi- 
lar^ Thcrdhe laboured till, worn out 
with age and infinity, he coul4' 
be heard, when be returned ^t(f Eng-^ 
land, and died. He is said to have 
resided some time in Newcastle. George 
Hadden, or Howden, M.A., at Stun- 
nington. Alexander Gordon, at Tyne- 
mouth ; after his ejection, he went into 
Scotland; h# is mentioned in Wood- 
row’s History, vol. i., p. 41^ William 
Mene, at Tweedmonth ^d spittle Cha- 
pels. Ralph Wickliffe, at Wlialton, 
the sober son of an extravagant father, 
who wasted a handsome estate, w'as 
Jborn at Sunderland; he w'as nephew 
to Henry Leaver the younger. In the 
severest times, after the cjcctipn, he 
preached. He was^ a jncmjer /f Mr. 
Ward’s congreeation, at llarlburnr^nd 
ordained by the presbytery at .Mik* 
pet]i. He died* at the end 0&1G83, 
about fifty-two years of age, leaving 
behind the character of a pvudent^nd 
sober iimn, Archibald Moois, at Wark- 
worth, inade a great reformation in 
his "parish, by his prudence, diligence, 
and obliging behaviour, lie died at 
Tredagh, Ireland, in 1670. Abraham 
Hume, M.A., was educated afcaSt. An- 
drew's, and came to London as chap- 
lain to the Countess 6f Hume. On her 
•return to the North, he accompanied 
Lord Lauderdale (the Countess’s son- 
in-law) to Paris and Geneva, remaining 
abroad two yeirs. He accompanied 
his lordship, who was Lay-Commis- 
sioner for Scotland, to the Westminster 
Asseibbly. He was invited to Benton 
near Newcastle, where he was honoured 
and successful in his ministry. Being 
a firm Presbyterian and Loyalist, he 
was turned out of his place by the 
existing ^government, chiefly thirough 
tho influence of Sir Arthur Haslerigg. 
He led a private life, in Scotland, till 
the tin»e of Cromwell’s Protectorate, 
when he had a call to Whittingham, 
where Sir Arthur had an estate. Sen- 
sible of the injury he had done Mr. 
Hume formerly, be nov^ joined in -the 
invitation; and treated him with great 
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* respect* Though nothing feuld induce 
*^Mr. Hume to acknowledge the author- 
ity of Cromwell the right^lhead of 
4:iie government, his iinaflfccUid piety, 
his fervent preaching, and his graceful 
deportment, endeared him to persons 
of all denominations. Yet, after suf- 
fering and doing so much for tfie 
royal cause, he was turned out, after 
the Ilestoraiion, as readily as others, 
fpr Nonconformity to the pi’clatical 
government^ and worship. His Non- 
cOnforpiity alienatyl Lord T.audcfdalc 
from<iim. He \veii\r a second time to 
France, where he formed a friendship 
for M. (Taude, i,unisltT of Cluirenton. 
('oinpclJed by circumstances to return 
to England, he was kindly entertained 
by Alderman Phimpin, of FiOndon, 
during the rest of tberj ahle.rman’s life. 
After Lis decease, Mr. Hume became 
lastor oY a Dissenting society at 
Jishopsgatc-screet Wjtbcmt; the so- 
ciety hfiving been broken up by inward 
dissensions, he preached ^.privately at 
Theobald's, in the parish of Clieshunt- 
till King James's Declaration of Indul- 
gence. when he took charge of a con- 
gregajtion^^ in Prpry-lane, which he 
served until his death, in 1702; he 
buried in llunlfill-fields. John 
M.A., of Erijianuel College, 
Cambridge, was minister of Wooler, 
much respected by Lord Grev, to whom 
the town. abiM)st entirely 'belonged ; 
after the Restoration, he rempVed with 
his family to North Shields. He prac- 
tised medicine, kcj)! the only apothe- 
cary’s shop HI the town, and preached 
to a congregation, who raised him £1 
])cr annum. He suffered much for his 
Nonconformity in the reign of Charles 
11. Palmer gives an interesting acco\int 
of his einincntly pious mother, arid 
sajs of Mr. Lomax liiinsclf, “He was 
a man of a very comply aspect and a 
pleasant humour, yet grave, without 
athictation. His conversation was so 
agreeable and obliging, that Ifo w'as 
valued by all who knew him. He W'as 
of a very even temper, and w^as never 
soon ruffled, or heard to rail at any 
person or party. He was just 'to every 
inan*t <9 character, and wlien^he eoidd 
not commend, he was silent. He w'as 
a judicious and solid preacher; and 
though he used notes, w^hich w'as not 
80 common in this country as in other 
parts, that did not at all Linder his 
acceptance ; he was so reserved in his 
opinion about Cliurch government, that 
very few besides his intimate friends 


were aajuaiiited with it. ife bi’oke 
communion with no good to an whose 
terms were not unscriptural. He was 
a man of substantial and^polite learn- 
ing, which Jlishop Cosins''(a prelate of 
great integrity, though S^iry liigli in 
iris TK\Uons as to ecclesiastical polity) 
did him the justice to acknowledge. 
When Dr. Cartwright, tlieu Prebendary 
of Durham (afterward!? made a bishop 
by Kii^g Jamob), took occasion to re- 
flect on “Mr. Lomax, among other Dis- 
senting ministers, the bishop said to 
him, * Doctor, hold your t<mgne ; for, 
to my" certain knowledge, John Lomax 
is a learned rian.’ Indeed, that 
learned prelate seemed more solicitous 
to get him to conform than any (fiber 
preacher in the, eoiuitry ; and, 1 bough 
he did not succecul, he often spoke of 
him in terms of respc.ct. Mr. Lom^x 
died about (V'^ol. iii., p. s:).) 

There arc now in Norihumberhind 
thirteen Congregational churches. 

Jn reviewing this sketch of the His- 
tory of Congregational Chunhes in 
the "Three Counties of Cumberland, 
Durham, and Nortliuiuberlaud, we 
have — 

1 . The powTr of the principles which 
actuated the clergy, and large portions 
of their pecsple, at the time of passing 

Act of Uniformity. . 

2. The cflccts of the vicinity of 
iheso counties to Seotlaiul. 

3. The zeal of Lady riuiitingdoii, 
Homaine, (De Courcy, and others, in 
the great religious inovemeut of Me- 
thodism in the last century. 

4. The constant stirvices of all our 
colleges, especially of lliose in York- 
shire and Lancashire. 

5. The valuable aid of private indi- 
viduals, ill London and clsewln re. 

(i. The energelie and persevering 
usefulness of the County Associations. 

I can Only express my regret that 
the limits of your time prevent niy 
enlarging, as I had intended, on these 
labours, and on the many proofs which 
it has been itiy happiness to witness, 
in these counties, that the Gospel of 
Christ is “ the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that bclieveth;” 
that this Gospel has been fully preach- 
ed in these counties in c,oniicction with 
our ecclesiastical principles; that so 
large a number of honoured brethren 
are still labouring in fnith aiul lio])e ; 
and that the spirit of evangelization is 
now in such active and successful ope- 
ration. While I rejoice, with peculiar 
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tbfinkfuljiess, in beholding this assem- 
bly of the* ConfTvegntionnl Union of 
England and Wales in the towns of 
Newcastle, Sunderland, and Shields, it 
is my earnest prayer that we may all 
partake of thit Spirit, who can make 


oiir gathering another new centre vf, 
hearty thanksgiving, holy love, and 
revived energy to every church in the 
district, ^nd to all of us who hav 9 
partaken of their Christian fellowship. 


- ^iisf|)0lb pints*. 

ON NURSING SICK eillLDR'feN* 


A work on the above subject, especially 
addressed to the nurses in hospitals, 
has recently been is^icd by Messrs. 
Eongraan, which, while a most unpre- 
t(‘nd»iig, is an excedflingly valuable 
publication. U must not, however, be 
supposed that it is adapted only to 
Nurses in public llospitals,K)r to nurses 
any where; it is a hook for the human 
family. Sooner or later, every house 
i.s a hospital for sick children, where 
either “the fUothcr, the professional 
nurse, or the servant, becomes the 
su!)ject of serious respoiisibilitibs.** 
We attach exceeding great imp(»rtanec 
to the little book; which, although 
comprising only some seventy or 
eighty pagi'H of matter, abounds with 
laets of the highest nmrneiit to the 
welfare (.f society. The subject is oiie^ 
pii which there is the utmost need for* 
pojHilar instruction, since, for .he want# 
of it, to a NHst extent, the aid of the 
physician i.s rendered unavailing, and 
liuman life, to an extent, incalculable, 
is lost. “ 'riie*Nurse’' is, and will ever 
he, a most important personage. Pity 
it is that much' more attention is not 
paid to the ^ireparation of such indi- 
viiluals than has hitherto been gene- 
rally thought necessary. We consider 
the nurse to hold a place only second 
to that of the physician. In many 
points, indeed, we should even give her 
a primary place. A judieiovis, w'ell- 
inlormed, and experienced nurse, may 
work wonders without the physician;' 
whereas, the first pliysfoian in the 
w orld may be unsuccessful through a 
stupid, selfish, slothful, and vicious 
nurse. Nurses ought to be prepared 
for the public, and so prepared they 
ought to be handsomely paid for their 
labour. 

It is a tremendous fact that the mor- 
tality of children, under ten years of 
age, notwitkitandiug all the improve- 


ments in medicinS, and of a yitfitaiy ^ 
character, is only 2 per cent? less than 
it was fifty years ago. • Of 50,000 per- 
sons dying annually in London, no 
fewer than 21,000 are children under 
the age of ten. The fact is appalling; 
and it mdicattfS foat there is a dreadful 
shorb-comiug somewhere. hospi- 
tals of London are utte|ly iiiii^eipiate 
to afford accommodation for sick chil- 
dren. In January^ ISlIi, of 2,1136 j^Ta- 
tients in all iiie hospitals, only 26 were 
children under ten, suffering fron\ dis- 
eases peculiar to their a^, — a fa<*t 
which demonstrates that the mighty 
mass of infant snffe^Tvs are^dcf-rived 
of the advantages of hospital 
ment, which show's the uns))eakiltrtt • 
importance attaching to the qu;kiifica- 
tions of nurses. The mass of nurses 
arc old women, or youn^ women o£ a 
particulf^^clasB, both, a rule, being 
utterly ignorant Pf the duties of their 
office*, and of the proper method of 
treating children. As matters now 
stand, in fact, a special hospital for 
children is much needed, since the 
proper care of sick children requires 
siiccial arrangements ffc>t provided for 
even in the great public institutions. 

It IS liumbling to Tcmark, that our own 
noble country, the head of all nations 
in many respects,* is completely behind 
in this matter. Children8» Hospiuls 
have been successfully established nn 
seventdfen of the chief cities in Europe, 
while there was not one such hospital 
in the United Kingdom, till the hospi- 
tal for sick children was opened in 
Onnond-street. 

The importance of the provisioiwhas 
not escaped the notice of medical men, 
but the public have been wanting iu 
their duty. Dr. Latham says : 

I will venture to say that the poor, as a 
class, will gain more from the estaolishment 


• “ How to Nuise Sick Children : Intended especially as a Help to tbeNursetfi at the Hospital 

for Sick Children.” Longniai and Co. 
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of a Huspifal for Ohildreo’s^diseaseji, than 
they would from auy general hospitaL 

^ Dr. Watson tdkes similal* views of 
' the great importance of thisi subject. 
He says: 

It 18 a truth which ouclit to be confessed, 
that the disorders of early life are less ^cue- 
rally^under^ood than those that are incident 
to mathrer age ; and it is a truth which still 
more deserves publicity, thafe the imperfec- 
tion of our Ihiowledge is mainly owing to 
OUT want of ^lospitala dedica^^ed to the recep- 
tCoi^ pf sick children. ^ ' 

^ ^ Df. Purrows has Ustified to the same 
effect: 

(1 

The proposal to establish in the imme- 
diate vicinity of London a Hospital for Sick 
Children, is a measure so frau^it with pros- 
pcctive benefits to every class m the commu- 
nity, that 1 cannot butnegaid it with deep 
interest and solicitude. 

. 

Drs.‘’Locook and Ferguson have ex- 
p^.essed themselves 'after the same 
manner; uhile Sir .John Forbes says: 

a 

The establishment of a Children’s Hos- 
pital in l^idon, while proving an inesli- 
mableboon to themselves and their distressed 
parents, must also tend greatly to the ad- 
yancemeut of medical knowledge in the 
ipn^(n.tant department of infantile diseases. 

Al} this goes to !^ow the vOlSt im- 
portance of two things a hospital 
for phildren, — the position of whose 
arents .might render thSir removal 
esirahle for the obtaining ormore effi- 
cient medical aid, — and the neoessity 
of preparing a sufficient supply of 
nurses to meet the necessities of all 
hut innumerable families that can 
afford to keep their children at home. 
But the matteiT in our mind, admits of 
a loftier contemplation. It strikes us 
that every house ought to he, to all'in- 
ti^nts, a hospital for children; that is 
to say, every nurseVy ought to he a 
well- conducted hospital. Whereve*'. 
there are children, there will, there 
must he sickness— there may btt danger 
and death. The nurse ought, there- 
fore, thoroughly to know her duty, and 
he capable of co-operaiiog -with the 
family physician. That she may learn 
to ma^ify her office, we shall cite the 
Ibllowing: 

There are bad doctera sometimea ; doctors 
wbo were idle when young, and are perhaps 
stupid, and obstinate, and lelf-conceited 
when old, and tliere can be no question but 
that a good nurse is worth a great deal more 
than a bad ^tor. How, then, is a nurse to 
acquit herself of her duties, £o as, whether 
the doctor be k^od or bad, to render the 


greatest possible service to her ^atieot, to 
promote his mcovery to the utmost of her 
power ? 

1. Let her constaotly have before her mind 
a sense of the high importffice of her own 
duties ; of the infinite valu^ of human life, , 
of the strict account she must give, not to 
man^^t to God,' of the piRoner in which 

* she plmorras what she has imdertaken, and 
then all such foolish, paltry feelings, as jea- 
lousy of the doctor, dislil^e to him, or desire 
to shouf off her own knowledge, will nbt 
enter into her heart, or if they do for a mo- 
ment, tn^y will not abide there, will not in- 
fluence her conduct. 

2. Let her be firmly convinced that, even 
asfliiraa her employers are concerned, real 
knowledge of her duties, and zeal in their 
performance, realnkill in understanding the 
signs of disease, or in perceiving when a ]dan 
of treatment is likely to he useful or injuri- 
ous, cannot -remain unnoticed, will seldom 
be allowed to pass unrewarded. 

3. Let her remember, however, that this 
knowledge must be real, this zeal sincere, 
this skill foun<(lcd on patient watching, and 
careful observation, not a mere pretence or 
idle talk. I never yet knew the doctor who 
would not listen with attention to the re- 
maiks of a careful, judicious nurse, or con- 
sider her suggestions ; but when she lias no- 
thing more to say than such stuff as, “ The 

. poor thing will be lost for want of strength 
or, ** I never knew any good come of those 
nasty blisters or, 1 am sure all that calo- 
mel is not fit for a child or, when she says, 

** I thought the child would have died several 
times in th^night;” or, “ 1 thought he would 
have gouie into fits;” or .says he is much 
‘"bettes, or much worse, without being able to 
give reasons for her opinion ; or always talks 
*■ in an exaggerated w'ay, of “ huniinp hot,” or 
” stone cold ; ” or declares that a child “takes 
nothing at^ll,” when it turns out that he has 
had a little tea, or a little barley-water, or a 
little arrow-root, no attention will be paid to 
lier; the doctor, if a kind man, takes no 
notice of her: if unkind, he shows by his 
manner that he thinks her ignorant and 
stupid, and, perhaps, even says so. 

A nurse’s duty towards the doctor is two« 
fold. 

Ist. Strictly to carry out his directions as 
to the treatment of the patient. 

2nd. Td observe the patient’s condition ; 
to notice the changes in it, and what she 
may cither know or suppose to he the effects 
of the treatment, so as ro give a short, clear, 
and correct account to the doctor at each 
visit I 

Both of these duties must be discharged 
iruthfiiUy, Directions must be carried out 
to ffaf very letter of the rules given her ; or, 
if for some good reason any direction has not 
been observed, this omission must be stated, 
and the reason for it assigned simply, hon- 
estly, with no concealment and no exaggera- 
tion. Any doubt as to the result of a plan 
which the doctor is pursuing, must be stated 
to him, quietly, respectfully, in the absence 
of the patient's' friends ; and iwi doubt should 
be expressed without a corresponding reason, 
and one more definite than tne opiiuon that 
this or that has done no good, or that the 
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child hac l^en wome ifuce tlifa or that re- 
medy was empJoyed, - / 

These are eEcellent sentiments, which 
deserve yery^eneral attention. The 
lan^iage of chfdhood is a science, and 
well were it for the world were that 
science better understood. The ffiTloW'- 
inp: passage bears on this with very 
great truthililness and beauty. Refer- 
ring to the previous paragraphs, the 
author goes on : 

But to discharge either of these duties 
well, and especially the latter, youemust 
know what to observe ; and the signs of dis- 
ease dilTcr as well accordiitg to the age of the 
child, as to the nature of the illness from 
whichet is suffering. Crieffare the only lan- 
guage which a young baby 1ms to express its 
distress; as smiles and laughter and merry 
antics tell without a word its gladness. The 
baby must be ill is all that its Criea tell one 
person ; another, who has scefi much of sick 
children, will gather from them more, and 
will he able to judge whether its suffering 
is in the head, or chest, or stomach. The 
cries of a baby with stomach-ache are long, 
and loud, and passionate ; it sheds a proCu- 
siiiLiuf tears; now stops for a moment, Und 
.then begins again, drawing up its legs to its 
stomach ; and us the pain passes off stretches 
them out again, and with many little sobs 
passes off into a quiet sleep, lx it have in- 
flanimatioii of the chest, it does not cry 
aloud, it weeps no tears, but* every few, 
minutes, especially after drawing a deeper 
breath than before, or after e«^h short, jJkack-* 
ing cough, it gives a little cry, ^.hich it 
cliecks '•apparently before it is half finished ; * 
and this either because it has uo breath to 
waste in cries, or because the effort makes 
its breathing more painfuL If disease is 
going on in the "head, the child will utter 
sharp, piercing shrieks, and tlien between 
whiles a low uioun or wail, or, perhaps, no . 
sound at all, hut will lie quiet, apparently 
dozing till pain wakes it up again. 

It is not, however, by the cry alone, or by 
any one sign of disease, that you are to judge 
cither of its nature or its degree : but I men- 
tion this mciely as an instance which any 
one can understand of the different meaning 


that even a baby*s cry wiU eonv^' to dif- 
ferent persons. 

When a cjuld is taken ill he the eb'sease 
from which fl is about tp buffer what it may,, 
there is at once a change from its condition * 
when in health, such as soon attracts the at- 
tention even of t)io least observant. The 
child loses its appetite, is fretful and soon 
tir^, and either very sleepy or very restless, 
while most likely it is thirsty, fhd it^*skiii 
hotter than natural In many instanccB, too, 
it feels sick or actually vomits, while its 
bowels ar% either much purged, or very* 
bound. If ola A^pugh to talk Jt generally 
complains of feeling ill or says that it^haf 
pain in some part or #iher, though it v by , 
no means certain that a little child has de* 
scribed rightly the scat of its pain ; for it very 
often says that its head ach%s, or its stomach 
aches,^ just because it has heard people when 
ill complain of pain in the head or stomacli. 
Some of these signs of illness are of course 
absent in the infant, who can describe its 
feelings even by *i^s Imperfectly ; but the 
baby loses its merry laugh, and iU cheerful 
look ; it ceases to watch its aiotber^ or its 
nurse's eye as it was used to do, though it 
clings to her more* closely than ever, avid 
will not be out of her aims, even for a moment ; 
and if at Icngtlf rocked to sleep in her lap, 
will yet wake up and cry imi^diately on 
being placed in its cot again. 

After this the beautiful tractate pro- 
ceeds to show how the wirse jjfiayhclp 
the doctor to iin^ out the disease; llei.' 
reports, indeed, are the only things.ltp • 
has to go upon. have many strik- 
ing facts here presented in illustration^ 
touching diseases of the brain, convul- 
sions, au^ other maladies. The sub- 
ject of ^ving mcfdicine, leeching, and 
the application of cold, the temperature 
of the room, the posture of the child, 
the importance of quiet, the duty of 
amusing the sick, the arrangement of 
warm baths, and the all-important 
matters of the stomach tind the bowels; 
and much besides, are set forth in a 
manner easy to be understood and 
strikingly illastn^ive of their impurt- 
anca. 


(Dltttttarg. ‘ 


MISS MARY PARSONS, 

HECKMONDWIKE. 


Miss Mary Parsons was the younge;r of 
two daughters of thelateMr.W. Faisons. SlxA 
was horn in Leeds, March lith, 1770. When 
very young, she came with her parents to re- 
side in Dewsbury, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. Her mother seems to have had 
a strong mi]p1, coi'rect taste, and exalted 
piety. She trained up her daughters in the 
tear of the Lord. At that time the family 
attended the ministry of the llev. Mr. Pow- 


ley, then vicar of Dewsbury Church. He was 
a holy man, who lived, studied, and preached 
to he useful. He was an extensive bless- 
ing in the whole of the neighbtnrhood. Here 
Miss Mary was taken in childhood ^ and to 
the end of life, she spoke of that good man 
with grateful emotions. Biu although Ms 
ministry was awakening and enlightening, 
and. had its effect in deepeniug the impres- 
sions and strengthening thh Scmviofcions of 
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OUT friend, yet it wasimder the domestic roof 
she was taught the things of God, and heard 
words by which she was saved. . 

The conversatidu and exaihple of her 
<^mother convinced her that religion was a 
reality. Here she learned that she was a 
sinner, and that without an interest in the 
death of Christ she could not enter into the 
khigdom of heaven. She had from her 
chililhood Wen preserved from those evils 
into which many young people run, and 
she was led astray with the follies and vanities 
of life. But file truths of the Qospel' gra- 
Quallv influejneed her min^' was dissa- 
tSsfi^^d with the world — its beauties'' were 
fading, and its proniit^eQ were - often broken. 
Tihe looked for something to satisfy her de- 
sires, but she required what was more sub- 
stantial than it cduld vield. 

Her attachment to her mother was strong, 
and this made her listen to her instructions 
with seriousness. She saw what God had 
done for her parent ; but she herself was a 
stranger to forgiving low, dud she mourned 
and struggled, and prayed. The light began 
. to appear^tha day to dawn— and the day- 
star arose in her heart ^ She saw it clearly 
rCi^ealed, that the bloo'd of Jesus Christ 
Gjd’s'Son, cleansetheus from all sin,— she 
believed it, and became a' new creature. 
Whatever excellencies she might possess 
before, otli^l^'l&ould now see a remarkable 
change had passed u|>on her. She saw things 
difi'eiently, and her views aflfected her heart ; 
and now life w^s not only moral, but 
holy.^The Bible was hpr companion— she 
it, aqd studied it, and made it tbe rule 
of her conduct The p3f»ple of God were to 
her the excellent in whom she delighted. 
She lishmed to their conversation and found 
it L difying, and often returned hqme ashamed 
of her ow« defitiencies to pray vr grace to 
help her in every time of need. Tl\e good 
people with whom she was acquainted, held 
private meetings for prayer and spiritual 
intercourse, aqd to be prevented joining them 
on these interesting occasions was to her a 
great t9ial. She says, I have been pre- 
vented from attending my private meetinu 
through iiidisposiiion of body, not of mind. 
The Lbrd enables me to wait upon him at a 
throne of grace, where I can pour out my 
ci^es into his ears. O, for a living faith al- 
ways to depend on him tor assistance. 1 feel 
1 need more of the iimuence of the ' Spirit 
that I may be sanctified wholly. There i*' 
too. much readiness to please self, yet I will 
bring all my concerns and lay them at thy 
feet, for 1 believe thou ndlt help me.’’ 

The ministry of the Word about this time 
becapne very precious to Miss Parsons. ^ She 
was not satisfied wUh attending the ministry, 
but she wislied to understand and receive the 

S I message. The^ Sabbath was antici- 
as a day of spiritual rest. Hence she 
snys on one occasion: “This day 1 have 
heard the word with pleasure, and find great 
peace of mind.” All the ministers who then 
preached at Dewsbury Church were select 
men. Mr. Powley would allow none to enter 
his pulpit, if he knew it, but men of God. 

Miss Parsons appreciated this as a great 
privilege, and therefore writes s “ Oh, the 
blessed opportiufiities 1 have of attending 


religious ordinances; £ would tha?Ak thee for 
faithful, Boul-8e«tTching ministers. But en- 
able me, O Lord, ^to keep close to thy word, 
and understand and receive thy doctrine, 
that 1 may never go astray Jr It is proba- 
ble she penned tbe above sentences owing to 
a painful circumstance, which she records. 
A young companion of hers had disgraced 
her ^ofession and left the fold of Christ. 
This filled Miss Parsons with uneasiness, 
and led her to say, “ Lord, how do I feel 
humbled vvheA 1 contemplate the miscar- 
riages qf professors. What reproach does 
such conduct bring upon the cause of Christ. 
May such things be a warning to me. 
They trifle with some sin, but they know 
not vshere it will lead. My prayer shall 
be uiito thee, O' Lord, for thou art the 
God of my salvsjlion. Keep me from the 
appearance of evil, for grace alone can make 
me to difler from' others.” She paid» great 
attention to the state of her heart, and often 
retired for devotion ,’ and the e fleet was seen 
in her humility and thankfulness. “ 1 would 
bless the- Lord,” she says, “for all his mer- 
cies. What ani*I that I should enjoy health, 
and peace, and plenty ? Oh, the distinguish- 
ing love of Goa to me ! How many rf my 
Christian friends are languishing on a bed 
of sickness. Not more than others 1 deserve. 
Lord, give me a grateful heart” But the 
religion of Miss Parsons began to manifest 
itself in acts of kindness and benevolence. . 
She had been taught by her mother that the 
children of God are not to indulge them- 
selves in sloth and indifference; they are 
commanded to do good and communicate, 
aud she believed it to he a sin to live in idle- 
ness. The advice she received at home was 
Glorify God vyjth yf)ur property ; you are 
only stewards, and therefore you must ac- 
*' count to God for the manner in which you 
^end your time and employ your talents.” 
These instiuctions our friend never forgot 
She occupied herself in visiting the afflicted 
and needy, and when confined to her room 
she employed herself usefully. Hence she 
says : '‘‘This week I have been confined to 
the house ; but what reason I have to rejoice 
the Lord has provided for my support so 
that 1 am not compelled to expose a delicate 
frame to’ all kinds of wt-aiher. Yet 1 have 
not been ide. T am trying to benefit those 
who are dependant on others. Much of my 
time for a tew days past has been spcMit in 
making garments to give to the poor.” But 
amidst these engagements she did not forget 
the claims of her own soul. If she sought 
opportunities for doing good to her iieigh- 
boiiTB, she also oxamined her own heart. Kven 
her visits were made the incaiis of instruc- 
tion to herself as well as to others : “ I have 
been this day visitiug some of the Lord’s 
people; they are the joy of my heart. Uow 
comforting and animating tlieir conversation. 
I love tliose who love Christ. I-,ord, what am 
I, that thou shouldst give me both temporal 
and spiritual blessings ?” But her attention 
was also turned towards tliose who knew not 
God. When she entered their dwellings to 
relieve their present iiecessiticni) she felt for 
their souls, and was not ashamed to speak a 
word for God. “ I have been this day,” she 
says, “ attending a sick neighbour. 1 liope 
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I have done my duty in acquainting her with 
her danger* aa I see no probability of- her 
recovery, and X have endeavoured to speak a 
word to her rejecting the state of her soul. 
But oh, what^liiidness does she possess! 
Lord, do thou open her eyes before it is too 
late. Lord, the ^ork is thine, and while I 
speak to others, oti, keep me from a trj^ihjs 
spirit” Neither did she neglect thdrbrdi- 
naiices of God’s house, for she found them 
inostrelreshuig. She says of one Lord's day : 
“This has been a Vlessed season to use. My 
heart has been drawn towards Jtsus hy the 
cords of love. I have held coinnmiiAn with 
him who is the desire of iiw heart. O Lord, 
^raiit me a continuance of such enjoyment, 
lor it better to me than life! Yet 1 jea- 
lous over myself— iny lieart is deceitful. 
Oh, keep me by thy pow^, and perfect the 
work thou hast begun.” Sne was accustomed 
to mgke her observations as she passed 
through life, and what she knew had been 
injurious to others she tried to avoid. Yet 
sHe did not lean to her own understanding, 
hut pleaded her cause with Gad. She saw 
what iiumbcra of professors been turned 
out of the way because they married ungodly 
persons. Several such offers had been made 
to her, but she promptly refused, and prated 
earnestly tliat God would not leave her to do 
anything that might bring leanness into her 
own soul, and dishonour upon his cause. • 

As time rolled on, she felt that changes 
were approaching. Mrs. Parsons was now 
advancing in life, and therefore as Miss 
Mary was the only daughter living with 
her, it was necessary that more of her time 
and attention should be given to her parent. 
iShe knew she had a tender motherland she 
was anxious to smooth her passage the» 
grave. And she was tlicinkfdl that rhe could 
b!u)w her gratitude by waiting upon one who ? 
Lad never failed to watch over her, and to 
direrit her feet into the way everljjisting. As 
PJizaheth, Uie elder daughter, had been long 
married, it seemsd necessary that Miss Par- 
sons and her mother should change the 
place of their abode. About the year 1812, 
they came to reside at Healey House, in this 
neighhourliood. Miss Parsons proposed her- 
self to become a niember of the church as- 
sembling ill tlie Upper Independent Chapel, 
lleekmondwike ; out though her mother 
lived for' several years after she came to 
Healey, she was never able to get out to any 
Xdae'e of worsliip. 

To be a member of a Christian church 
was, in the o}»iiiioii of Mis*' Parsons, sonie- 
tJiJiig more than a ^brm. She therefore 
l)rays, ” Lord, may 1 be found united to 
thee by a living faith; a hunfliile follower of 
Jesus, imitating his example who went about 
doing good to the souls and bodies of men. 

1 am sensible of :ny own weakness ; but I 
will look unto Him whose strength can 
be jierfeeted in my weakness. Make me 
steadfast, always abomiding in tbe work of 
the Ijord. Mjly I be sincere and upiight 
in all my dealings, that 1 may bring no 
scandal upon tbe cause of Christ by my 
irregular wqlk. Lord, w'ateh over me for 
good, and ddiver me from tem])tation.” 

A change of abode did not produce forget- 
fulness of old friends. Most of her contri- 


butions commenced at Dewsbury were con- 
tinued alter she came to Heckinondwike:, / 
But this was never pleaded as an excuse /o^^ 
refusing amftals from hue new friends. As 
far as she B^d it in her power, she was ready , 
for every good work. One duty was uot al- 
lowed to prevent another; the closet, the 
sanctuary, and the Sabbath, all received her 
serious and constant attention ; and if she 
profited under the ministry at Dew^ury, 
she knew that the "God she worshipped there 
could bless th^ same truth here to the sal- 
vation of her soul; and sh® looked up to 
him for a'bles.*qng, and she was not disap^r 
pointed, for she s^y s : “ I have been hearing 
the llev. Mr. Hale jyrcilch from Jer. xrtxiii. 

3, ‘ Call unto me, aiift 1 will answer ^hee» ^ 
and show thee great and mighty things 
which thou knewest not.’ /)h, what an en- 
couraging sermon was it to me ! After raaiiy^ 
fears and pe^lexities that have disturbed 
my peace, what a never- failing spring of 
consolation 1 receive.” 

But her expeaieiicc was not always tbe 
same ; she had her times of darkness and her 
seasons of strong temptation ; heuo she says : 

“ O Lord, I feel such coldncXs in thy ways, 
unless thuii art pleased to quicken me, 1 
shall be undone; 1 require more zeal in 
cause. How i.'^it? Lord, examine me, and 
„8ee if there be any secret evil indulged in 
my heart * Oh, for a closer 'ws^k^ith God.’ 
Lord, grant that my communi^ with thee 
may be more frequent” And she did, not 
plead in vain ; God heard and answered, and 
site was not backward to record His niircic^ 
for she says : “ LojW, 1 thank thee for ^ 
enlarged views of Ae wisdom, and i)f»wer, 
and faithfulness of God ; so that 1 liavd been 
enabled to lay all my concerns at thy feet, 
and leave them vviili thee to do what seoingth 
thee best, ft^ly believing Dial tb^ Judge of 
all the oartb will doright If he give, it will 
be forJ.be best; if he witlihuld, 1 bow to his 
wilL Oh, withhold or withdraw anyihing, 
rather than send leanness into my soul ! But 
thou hast said, * Believe in tile Lord your 
God, so shall you be established ; ’ d)elicve 
his prophets, so shall ye pros^r. Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief.” 

Another severe trial was coming upon her. 
Mis. Parsons had for a long time been sink- 
ing Under tbe weight of her inflrinities, and 
in October, 1820, exchanged earth tor 
heaven, and her daughter makes the follow- 
ing interesting remarks on the occasion: 

“ My dear mother has departed out of this 
life, and J trust it is to her a blessed change. 

She lived in expectation of death, and was 
waiting for the coming of her Lord. What 
a clearr scriptural testimony did she bear to 
her interest in the work of her exalted lle- 
deeiner ! How wonderfully did she express 
herself! She had full confidence in the 
truth and veracity of her Lord, and rejdRced 
ill hope of the glory of God. 'What a num- 
ber of passages of Scripture she repeated! 

She frequency referred to Isaiah xii., re- 
peating the second verse over and over again 
—‘Behold, God is my salvation; I will 
trust one.' uot be afraid, for tlie Lord Jeho- 
vah is my strengtli and my song; he also is 
beoome ny .salvation.’ For ilAjlast twenty- 
four hou.\s of her life, her mouth was ^led 
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with pfaiae. Lord, ma1{;G me faithful unto 
-death.” In reviewing God's goodness to- 
wards her mother, Miss Parsons attributes 
the aentiments she entertained lof Christian 
. •propriety to the instructions shecreceived in 
early life She says, “ I have been a profes- 
sor of relis^on for very many years, and I 
can appeal, to God that I never knowingly 
-^^onged an individual of a shiUing. My ^ear 
parents always taught me to be u^ght, and 
I hope God has taught rae the same lesson.” 
But the death of the mother only afforded 
the daugiiter emore time for active service. 
•She felt she was not her oi^, and her great 
concern was to work whilont was called day. 
•lt«ciight be said of her, “The cause she 
^knew not she 8earch(;a out.” She did not 
wait tfhtik objects of distress were placed 
before her ; she qften went among her neigh- 
bours and friends, to ascertain their circum- 
staiices. But she was not confined to any 
one mode of relief; she acted according to 
the suggestions of iirudence. An iudividmd 
was unable to providccfoa his family/ and 
she advanced him a sum of money with 
. which tot' begin business, and then prayed 
mos* ftrvent^ tliat he might be prospered 
iu his undertaking. The interests of pure 
fthd undefiled religion were near her heart; 
nothing that concenfed her^ Saviour was a 
matter of indifference to her; but the pro^. 
sperity of ]2 /;^owd -place of WOTship was to 
her a inafier of deep and lasting concern ; 
hcr^ she felt at home, and to aid in securing 
its welfare was her study and delight. Here 
slic Iften^obtaiucd light and comfort, and 
^ referred to sermons i^hich had been made 
useffui to her with strong emotions. But if 
anytliiiig painful trans^red, her heart wp 
aiiectcd, and while she condemned the evil, 
slm j)Tayed that she might be preserved: 

“ Suuer O Lord, to libulninded by 

self-love ; hut may I nlways we uny own 
faultSj lest the beam in my own eye .should 
magnify the mote in ono^er’s. My earnest 
desire is to glorify thee in my life and con- 
versation. I'bless the Lord that hitherto he 
lias preserved me from outward sins. Yet I 
have stroll Corruptions, and if left to myself 
what should 1 b«come ? But He who has 
kept me to the present moment will, 1 trust, 
keep me to the end. 1 cannot doubt. his 
loving kindness ; he will do as he has said.” 
Ak time pwed on, aiid^iss Parsons found 
she was going the way oY all flesh, she looked 
round to se^ what more she could accoin>> 
phsb for the cause of Jesu^ She had long 
wished for a new place of worship^,- our olu 
one was inconvenient, and not sufficiently 
large. She sent for some of our friends and" 
made proposals which, at that time^ they did 
not see their way clear to accept. * But she 
rositd not abandon the prqiect; her mind 
was fixed upon it still ; and learning that a 
lar^ plot of ground, near the old chapel. 

' was to be disposed of, she purchased it, ana 
presented it to the trustees as a site lor a 
new sanctuary. In 1643, they met together 
and made arrangements for a public meet- 
ing, which was called at their request, and 
the members of the church and the pew- 
holders entered with spirit into the work, 
and on Aprit the fiwh, 1814, Miss Paisons, at 
the request of tke fticuds who took the lead 


in preparing for the new erection, laid the 
foundation-stone of the chapgl ih which we 
are* now assembled. When this building 
was completed, she recorded with thankful- 
ness God's goodness in presa(*viiig the work- 
men from accident, and in uniting the com- 
mittee, so that there had bfen no misunder- 
Btaiffiing. 

SnwTfwas remarkably anxious to see this 
place of worship, which she had watched 
over with so much interest, free from every 
iueumbrance;, but she wa^ not permitted to 
live to sec this accomplished. Her own libe- 
rality us was great ; in addition to the 
purchase already mentioned, she gave £400 
more towards liquidating the debt upon the 
chap|l ; BO that, as a people, we have indeed 
lost a friend. But her liberality was not 
confined to us. ^er a serious illness, about 
the year 1847, wnen she thought God was 
about to call hex; home, she wished tq show 
her gratitude to him who had shown such 
kindness to her in unexpectedly raising her 
up a|;ain. She contemplated a further re- 
duction of lg.er income by making four dif- 
ferent donatio\i8 of £100 each; and in the 
year 1848, she gave the sum of £100 to the 
Leeds Infirmary, to the Church, the Wes- 
leyan, and the London Missionary Societies ; 
but she wished me particularly to say that 
ill none of these instances had she been in- 
fluenced by the suggestions of any indivi- 
duals. She first contemplated the design, 
and then carried it into efiect as a duty she 
owed to God. In addition to large sums, 
she was accustomed to give regularly small 
contributions to the necessitous poor. Some 
have supposed that had she selected fewer 
objects, file could have done more for them, 

«i and that this would have been a better way 
of making herSelf useful. This was certainly 
not her opinion ; she only gave to wh-at slic 
believed to he necessitous cases; and the 
thankfulness with which it was received, 
and the incessant cases of others, when any 
one died, led her to saywto me that she 
should feel unhappy if she could not continue 
such gifts to the end of her life ; and many 
will praise her in the gates. Although Miss 
Parsons recovered from her illness m 1847, 
she never fully regained her strength ; and 
beside the efiect produced at the time in 
deepening the iiripression that she should 
soon be called away, her conversation and 
manner proved that she lived like a servant 
waiting for the coming of her Lord. She 
complained of a feeble body in early life, 
and often had she been laid aside by affiic- 
tton. But now infirmities and excessive 
weakness were continually increasing, until 
the weight of the grasshopper would he a 
burden. Per years she has been unable to 
come to this chapel, and seldom to any 
other. She often said she was God’s waiting 
servant when she could not tvtirk for him. 
But she was not left without consolation; 
her mind was ealin and her confidence firm. 
She often said she could leave herself in the 
hands of the Lord. Her piety was cheerful, 
because her hope was scriptural. She said 
she^had no fear ; hut she leioiced with trem- 
bling. ^ 

As she grudu-aBy wasted away it was sup- 
posed her sufierings would not be great, but , 
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it proved a serious mistake. She vras con* deny all their vain requests. JSven a near 

Rued to her bed at last for about four wqeks, relative, in this respect, injures my roul, and 

and her pains Vere agonizing- It was truly would have me to drink into her spirit. 

distreBsing to witness her sufferings. She Lord, make jne firm and ^tninovable, always 

said they were'^wful. Slve often wished her resisting what is wrong. Enable me to come 
Christian frieuok to pray for her dismission out from the world and be separate. Thou^ 

from the body. . The day before she died, knowest that 1 desire to live unto thee and be 

her mind was more tranquil, and though wholly thine. Oh, for the wisdom of the ser- 

speaking had become very difficulty Tier, pent and the meekness of the dove.** I be- 

she expressed clearly that her hope was in lieve a single eye to the glory of God wiaa 

Christ, and there she could safely rest. She the motive by which she was influenced in 

entered into her heaveii(y home on Fridav all that she did. What appeared right to 
evening, November ITtb, 18^ in tne 8dcn others wounded her conscience. They often 
year of her age. , acted thooghllessly ; but she never seemed 

In the short account we have given of to forget that sht must accoupt to God for 

Miss Parsons, we by no means wish to pre* what she did, and thaA the light of eternity 

sent her as faultless. She liad her failings, would make things appear very diffei^ntlv 
and she was always alive to them. her to what they do now. She sat ou'if in life 

integrity was unflinching, her benevolence with a determination not to^be guided by the 

extensive, and her self-^nial remar^bly opinions of men, but by the word of the 

great. She believed it to be a Christian Lord. And 1 believe, to the best of her 

duty, kud practised it accordingly. If she judgment, she steadily observed her resoiu- 
saw a Christian living in ease and self-gratifl- tion. She has gone to her reward, and I 
cation, she considered it a failing. 1 have have no doubt^ tl^at she has heard her 

often heard her say, if she lud lived as , Saviour’s voice, saying unto her, Well 

many thought she ought to do, slie could have done, good and faithful servauWhnu hast 

done very little towards the cennfort of others. been faithful over a few thirfS, I wUl make 

i believe she studied economy in everything thee ruler over many things; enter thou into 

that slie might have the more to give away. the joy of thy Lord.” She was interred in 

Some persons have supposed that neither the ground connected Vrith the Upper Inde- 

lived nor dressed according to her circum- pendent Chapel, lieckmondwike, on Wed- 

stances. On one occasion this was meutiiqied nesday morning, November and> her 

to her, and hear her reply, — O Lord, en- funerm sermon ' was preached her own 

able me to live above the world. Why pastor on Lord’s day afternoon, Decetiiber 

should friends disturb my repose in God, by ird, from words she had selected for the pur* 

their foudiiess of the fashions of this world? pose: “For we know that if emr earthly 

Tlicy are not satisfied with pursuing this nouse of this tabernacle were dissolved, 

course themselves, but they wish to ensnare have a building of jGod, a house not* matle 

iny feet Oil, that I had but a resolution to with hands,eternal ih the heavens,” 2 Cor. v. 1. 


SHALL WE S^END MISSIONARIES TO THE MOSLEMS IN- TURKEY? 

Many of our readers may already have ' doing nothing for the conversion/of the 
thought seriously about this interest- Turks? Have we no ignissioiis at the 
iiig question. Rut now, when the prqscnt moment amongst the nnill ions 
liberality of the British people is fairly of .Mohammedans in the Sultan’s do- 
uroused to active efforts for the defence minions ? 

of Turkey, and when the comfort of Mournfully, ahis ! we are compeildd 
our brave armies engaged in fighting to answer, No ! England leaves the 
her battles has been, and still is the deluded followers of the false Prophet 
subject of universal solicitude, we ven- of Mec^a to perish ! As yet, haVe 
turc to urge our Christian coimtrymen done nothingto evangelize the Moslems, 
to deeds as well as thought^ in behalf of It seems that British Christians, with 
the spiritual interests of the Ottoman all their Missionary zeal for the con- 
empire. While our soldiers are con- version of the world to Christ, have 
ten^^ for the temporal salvation of overlooked this great portion of inan- 
the Turks, why is not an army of kind. Out of the 35 millicms of shuls 
Christian Missionaries sent forth fo in the Turkish empire, there are at the 
promote the eternal salvation of the least 20,5.50,000 Mohammedans, a num- 
Mussulinans in Turkey ? her equal to our own entire population ; 

Some of our friends, when asked to yet, hitherto, we have sent no Mission- 
help us ii\^thc holy enterprise, will, ary of the Cross to proclaim unto them 
perhaps, he ready to exclaim with suv- the unsearchable riches of jChrist! 
prise,— What! are we, then, actually To nominal Christiaiip and Jews in 
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Turkey,, a few agcnt& liavc gone forth 
■with the Ciospel ol' Salvation. It is 
also true that the American Board of 
^lissious has itfe devoted labourers, 
‘chiefly in Western Asia and Ticbaiion, 
amongst the Greek and Armenian 
Christians ; but none of these Mission- 
a’'y agencies specially contemplate tihe 
salviKion of the Mussulman population 
of Turkey. Their erflbrts are directed 
exclusively the work of evangeliza- 
^011 amongst the Jewsii^ Syria and 
Constantinfpplc, and the adherents of 
ihQ'^reek and Ar7n^an churches. In 
fiiis enterprise, however, the British 
people haVe h^herto taken no part, if 
we except the ease of the excellent 
Bishop Gobat, and his little baud, in 
Jerusalem. Recently, indeed, an asso- 
ciation has been formed in London, to 
assist the funds of th^ American Board 
of MissioKiiS^jn their operations amongst 
the Gr^k anh Anneniau Christiaiis in 
liirkey, “ and subscriptions to tbe 
amount of £600 luivc been raised for 
this object, and remitted* to tl)e Ame- 
ricans. 

But, it may be asked, whether there 
is really any necessity for British 
Christiiiua to sfend Missionaries to Tur- 
1^, when it appears^ that the Ameri- 
• elms. ‘are already there before vis? 
Som^ of our readers rilay say, “ Lei us 
send our money to the Americans, and 
sawe bur Societies the -trouble of occu- 
pying tht ground with our wi'u agen- 
cies.” 

It may, perhaps, appear more con- 
venient to many minds that we should 
take this course. There are, how^ever, 
many weighty reasons against it And 
W'C w'ill briefly^ mention some argu- 
ments which powerfully persuade our 
own minds in favour of preferring .to 
send our own Missionaries into ‘the 
much neglected Ottoiban empire, with- 
out a moment's unnecessary delay. 

In the tirit place, we do not think it 
right in this matter that Cln:istians 
should be content to delegate tneir own 
duties and responsibilities to oihtis. We 
cannot do the work of God by proxy; 
nor do w'e act tbus with respect to 
otb^ portions oJ‘ tbe great Missioiiaiy 
fieldf We do not, for example, think 
it right to commit our Missionary en- 
terprises to Americans in India, and 
Africa, and other countries, uhere we 
arc labouring together wiih the Ame- 
ricans, and others in the same field, 
for the conversion of the same pagan 
populations. , 


In the next place, it cannot bo con- 
cealed that, for the nios^t \)art, the 
cbufcbi's of this country do not cor- 
dially approve of the policy and prac- 
tice of the American Boaiw of Missions, 
on the much vexed question of Slavery. 
Turkey is a country in vvnicb the abomi- 
nabh^'slem oi' slavery is a long-stand- 
ing institution. British Christians arc 
not afraid to lift up their voice empha- 
tically kgainSl this fearful abomination 
in evety laud. This we can do as 
a Christian country, having washed 
OUT hands of this great national 
crimtr^ but this American Missionaries 
cannot do ; their own institutions arc 
disgraced by tlfis foul pollution, and 
they are therefore tongue-tied oii this 
accursed system. How, then, can they 
elliciently act as substitutes for us in 
Turkey, where this very system is 
common to tbe Mohammedans and 
their own countrymen? Ilovv, then, 
can we delegate to such' an agency our 
Missionary obligations to Turkey '; If 
wc employ American CJjristiaiis', v» ith 
uinjean hands, to do our pure and 
sacred work among the Miissulinans, 
shall wc not be recreant to our ('liris- 
tian principles, as the uncompromising 
enemies of this odious crime of slavery ? 

But w'ere we willing to co- 

operate^ w ith Americans in this nian- 
cier, and aid them in undertaking 
alone the great work of Turkish evaii- 
*gelizatiou, \ie can see no reason why 
Americans sliuuld refuse to accept the 
services of European agents in this im- 
portant field of lahourc These, how- 
ever are declined, for obvious reasons, 
— they prefer to take our rnoneu rather 
than our men, lest their Knglish-hke 
holdiicss, as the antagonists of sUiYery, 
should involve themselves in serious 
dilfieulty. ' They are afraid lo trust us 
in their active operations, because they 
arc not honestly outspoken themselves, 
and are unable to impose silence upon 
British Missionaries. We must there- 
fore evidently scud out our own evan- 
gelists — earless men, who will not 
keep back any part of the whole coun- 
sel of God, but are prepared to preach 
deUverance to the captive, and freedom 
to the bondman ; who will boldly pub- 
lish liberty alike to the tyrant and the 
slave ; and unfold to all, without dis- 
tinction, the glorious Gospel of the 
blessed God. 

Again, as I have hefor^ remarked, 
the American and other agencies in 
Turkey, are doing nothing for the 
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cvangelkatiou of the Mohammedam, 
so that in ^sending out our money to 
them, we da not thereby.promote Mis- 
sions to th^ Moslems^ but to quite a 
distinct department of labour amongst 
the nominal (Aristiam of the Armenian 
and Greek churches. Here, thtii, is a 
fair and open field for ourselves, and 
without in any. way encroaching upon 
the labours of others, wb maj forth- 
with <‘go up and possess the eland.’* 
We therefore urge the question — Shall 
we have a Mission to the Moslems in 
Turkey ? • 

Think, too, what sacred associations 
fire connected in the^niind of every 
ChriiStian with such ^ an enterprise. 
The Scenes of such missionary efforts 
would relate to many of those once 
hallowed spots, ever memo^le as the 
scenes of our Saviour’s life^ and death, 
as also of the labours of prophets and 
apostles in ages post. Oh ! can we fail 
to feel the deepest interest in a Mission 
to these once “ holy,” but now dese- 
crated lands of the locust,” the 
“beast,” and the “false prophet?” 
If, moreover, the finger of prophecy 
points to the Ottoman empire, at the 
present time, as the pand object of 
contemplation to the Christian church, 
where the “beast” and the “false pro- 
phet” shall be taken, and the great* 
“river Euphrates be dtied up,” as 
pourtrayed in the book of the Reve- ‘ 
lation*; sui’oly we may anticipate the 
accomplishment of these evenfs, not by 
the sword of copquering armies advan- 
cing to battle with coiihised noise, and 
garments rolled in blood, but by the 
burning breath of the mouth of God — 
the Word of Truth, the Sword of the 
Spirit ! It is surely not by the destruc- 
tion of tbe population of the Ottoman 
empire, but by their conversion to the 
fai^ of Christ, that we must expect 
the Mohammedan system of delusion, 
w^hicli had once swollen and rolled 
along like the river Euphrates, swal- 
lowing up all opposing nylons, to be 
dried up and terminated! And how 
shall this result be accomplished, un- 
less Missionary agency be employed, in 
obedience to the great commission of 
J esuB, “ Go into all the world,” etc. ? 

Can we hesnate, then, to decide the 
question, whether we ought to send 
Missionaries to Turkey, or no ? 

And, moreover, when we bear in 
4nind that ffte Czar of Russia, while 
sending his armies oil a military cru- 
sade against Turkey, and proclaiming 
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a holy war against the Porte, has ac-^ 
tually chiyged us,, in the face of Europe 
and the world, with having sided wibl^ 
the infidel Turks — the enemies of the 
Christian faith; when he has alleged 
that we are helping them to fight 
against the orthodox Greek church, of 
which he claims to be the head^ and 
the protector, in Turkey — shall we do 
nothing to *repel this feul calumny ? 
Shall wo^alher confirm the impression 
thatVe are thb abators oPMohampe- 
dan delusion; thw* upholders o£»in^« 
delity ; the enemies of tbe. Christian 
religion, by our indifference to the 
spiritual wickedness of the followers 
of Mahomet? Surely, now, we may 
and must take up the gauntlet which 
the Czar has j;h|own down, when he 
thus challenges us to show our purer 
zeal, as a Protestant the 

honour and progress of the Gcfl^pel in 
Turkey. We afe morally bound 
prove that our concern for the Christian 
religion is, a{ least, equal to his own ; 
while we boast of a puQSju^ith, h,nd 
contend for a more peaceful instru- 
mentality for its propagation than that 
of armies. We must reftniud the C^ar 
that it is “ not bjp might, nor hy ppwqf 
but by the Spirit of the Lord of Hosts, 
that we go forth to conquer the errors 
of the ’Turks:, “For the weapons of 
our warfarorere not camal^hut mighty, 
througl} (iA)d, to the pulling Rown of 
the strongholds.” 

Still, farther, let us reflect upon the 
baneful influence operating on tbe 
Moslem mind, in consequence of the 
false system of Christianity, whicli has 
been upheld for ages^ amongst the 
Greeks and Papists in Turkey. Mo- 
hammedans look with inexpressible 
disgflst on the idolatrous forms of 
Christian faith did worship, which 
these heretical churches are practising 
before their eyes. Never wm Mussul- 
mans^ be evangelized by Russia or by 
Rome. jSut a pure Protestant Christi- 
anity, which disowns and condemns the 
mummeries of Antichrist, and teaches 
the simple truth as it is in Jesus, will 
and does command their esteem and 
confidence. Of this fact, many pleas&g 
instances might be mentioiiea ; and if 
British Christians will only set about 
the work in earnest, repudiating any 
politico-ecclesiastical system of intei> 
ferenee with the authority of the impe- 
rial government of the Por^e, and d©.* 
pending solely upon the^help of the 
Spirit of God, we may speedily antici- 
D • 
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pate the conversion of Mohommedans 
to the faith or Cbjist. ^ 

^ » Further, let our readers qply con- 
sider what very favourable openings 
are now uneT^ectedly presented, in the 
providence or Go 4 to England, for in- 
troducing the Gospel among the Mes- 
lems'iii Turkey. Here the case is 
similar to that of China. War has been 
overruled as ^-he precursor of evangeli- 
zation. Until very lately, *60 peat 
v;ej:e the obstaclc;i|^ ari&ig from peual 
^\g-ws^and owing to the great inequali- 
ties of position between the Moham- 
medan and the Christian populations 
of the Ottoman empire, which gave the 
former the right of oppressing and per- 
secuting the latter, under the sanction 
of the Sultan’s government, that it was 
• all but useless to attempt Missionary 
O))eratioiflii. "^noug the Mussulmans. 
But ndw, by a firman of the Sultan’s, 
i«cently obtained by bur Ambassador, 
Lord Stratford dc Bedclifie, all religions 
are placed upon a footing of perfect 
equhlity .|^^i.the Porte. Hence, Pro- 
testant Missionaries of every name, and 
all Christian sects, may go forth to 
wQi’k in every 'part of the Sultan’s do- 
qiiniojiB, under , the protection of the 
Sul'tan himself. » , 

Think, again, how vast is the influ- 
ence which, at this opportune moment, 
w'6 possesff over the Mthammedan 
mind, by reason of our alliance with 
the Turks, for their national safety 
against Russian aggression. The Mos- 
lem now looks upon an Euglishm^ as 
his bci^t friend ; whereas until the pre- 
sent crisis of war with Russia had 
arisen, the Mcaalem had been accus- 
tomed to hate an Englishman as his 
worst enemy. This favourable turn of 
feeling presents an advantage which 
may not long continue ; let us there- 
fore go in ;while the door is open. Al 
ibis important moment, the voice of 
God calls loudly to us: “Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy 
might,” lest the door be suddenly 
closed against thee. 

But some of our readers may ask,— 
Cap we find the Missionaries who will 
go to Turkey, if wc are willing to send 
wem? We are prepared to answer, 
Yes. There are earnest, :^aIous, wdl- 
qualified men among us, who are anx- 
ious to devote themselves to this w^ork. 
They are now waiting and asking to 
enter this 1 unexplored, but most pro- 
mising field of Missionary labour ; Ihit 
at present, none of our existing Mis- 


sionary Societies are in a finanv^ial state 
of prosperity adequate to the responsi- 
bility of this new undei^^tjting. Al- 
ready they arc obliged to have recourse 
to special appeals, in order to maintain 
thei^^ ground in their existing Mission- 
ary stiftions. 

But certainly, if wc have raised with 
cheerful readiness the funds which 
have been* specially pleaded for, on be- 
half of Mad^ascar and China, we may 
as easily do the same for Turkey. We 
have only to make another effort, and 
with ^peu hearts, and open purses, the 
money will flow out amsh into a new 
stream of ever-expanding benevolence, 
to supply the Missionary Treasury in 
aid of a new Mission in Turkey. Let 
every reader now only do his part faith- 
fully, and; ^ ere long, the question we 
have proposc;d will be answered in the 
affirmative; and we shall soon add 
another great empire, even Tvrlc^y^ to 
the long list of countries to which Bri- 
tish Christians send forth the heralds 
of, salvation, like the Apocalyptic 
angel, preaching the Gospel to every 
people, and nation, and kindred, and 
tongue. R. 

Dec, 1854. 

We ^do not concur in some of the 
views of our intelligent correspondent rela- 
« tivc to the American Board of MiBsioxis.— £ d. 


PRAYER-MEETINGS. 


Sib, — I n j'eading an article in the Wit- 
ness, for the mouth of September, on 
Prayer-meetings behind the Age, 1 
have been somewhat more than usually 
interested, because there are some 
views which the writer takes of the 
subject and object of prayer-meetings 
so exactly corresponding with my 
own ; and because there is some tbauk- 
fuluesB inspiring my mind from it, to 
know that there are those making 
themselves known to the world, in 
this way, at least, who are concerned 
for the interests of religion, and feel 
the imporUmce and vidue of united 
prayer. 

Bat it is not so clear to my mind as 
it appears to be to your correspondent 
of North Shields, that the hour for 
holding a meeting for Ayer, on a 
week-evening, is so much behind the 
age as he would have it to be; nor 
have any of the reasons he has as- 
signed convinced me thaOhey are of 
so much importance as to lead to' 
any change of hour for devotion and 
prayer. And while 1 can freely sub- 
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scribe wifcbbim to the individual igood wealth which he may possess^ is no 

that is realized, and blessings which, indication of his intdligeiice or ability; 

are univer^ly secured to a nation b^ and provided he be a decided chara^ 

the fervent, j^lieving prayers of Chris- ter, it does not imply that the Holy 

tians bleuded|togeth6r in their social Spirit, the great Inspirer of all devo- . 

meetings, throughout this our b^ved tional fbelings and holy desires, ever 

country, I must be allowed to diffei intended that the better educated' 

with him in most of his other views. among men should be tho^ with 

Unquestionably this is an age of pro- whom public prayer should generally 

gress, and no facts, though in ^lation prevail;,^ while the warm and buming 

to the decreased attendance tlpon our desves of the less favoured and ip,- 

meetings for prayer, can weaken the structed meml^rs Ire to be repressed, ^ 

truth of the sentiment; neither fan I, and they preventea from utterip^thelr^^ 
taking all the reasons he has assigned, ardent wishes for each otheifs spiritual 

admit one as an excu|^ for regular ab- progress, and the profiperity of Zion, 

sence from such meetings. And the To resolve the devotions engagements 

writer seems to include himself as one of prayer into the hands of only the 

of those, and states that if he was to educated and the wealthy, is a spirit 

leave his desk or shop, ujiichever it of exclusiveneste not to be tolerated, 

may bo, before tbe acknoniedged time since our Saviour has tgy bt us to 

of closing, he should ere dong be callec understand that it is ilm^efinement 

upon to bear the consequence. Now 1 nor intelligence -ih^t is a constituent 

am inclined to believe, that if, by con- element of usefulness in his Churen ; 

Irivance and previous arrangement, he but here I would not depreciate intel- 

would make a point of attending as ligence ; in reli^on, it is not the head 

often as possible, tbe consequmice tlmt is so precisely cdS%t, but the 

would be to him of a pleasing and heart that is sincere, and toe aoul«that 

satisfactory character. It is to be is in earnest that meets with toe Di- 

feared, that in the Christian Church vine approval. Il|^eitoer do I think that 

few can he foimd whose greatest act in ad&essing our Creator, by nlakibpp 

of seli-denial is to deny themselves supplications foi*the Church and indp 

of religious associations ' an<h eiqoy-^ viauals, we should aim at correcting 
ments, making business and secular toe understanding of ou^ felloW^wr- 
engagements subservient to the most* shippers ; tois unquestionably is an- 
iutercsting means of grace. 1 know' other department of Christian effort, 

that our Saviour has said •that the The public avowal of such a sentiment 

children of this generation are wiser as this at once supplies a reason why 

than toe childi^u of light; but 1 have so few results are realized from our 

yet to learn that the Church, or indi- prayers. Is it not, in fact, professing 

vidual Christians, should take worldly to address God, but speaking to man? 

policy as a precedent for them to fol- This is an error which* must for ever 

low. It might answer toe pui^ose of be excluded from toe Church, and 

secular societies to convene their meet- much more so from the throne of 

ings at eight o'clock, while in many, grace. So long a| this is cherished in 

especially agricultural districts, and toe hearts of professors, should the 

indeed others where the early-closing hour for meeting at public 'prayer be 

principle is adopted, might b*e to toe changed from seven to eight o’clock, 

churches of Christ very unseasonable, we aoftbtless shall not witness a 

whose conduct and example ought to healthier state of religion in our 

teach tbe world, and not toe wond the churches. We certainljr wish toat a 

Church. And then every one knows better state of things existed ; that we 

that our refreshing meals and domestic had more attendants at our weekly 

duties cannot be dispensed with ; but meetings. And 1 can conceive that 

1 greatly question whether there can prayer-meetings are belund toe age in 

be found any really earnest, self-deny- some things which afiect its vital iq- 

ing Christian who would wish to alter terests much more than the time of 

toe hour of meeting for public prayer, meeting.^ ! know that the man m 

for the sake of having a little more humble lue, be he in business or not« 

time over toe teartable* And I believe in worldly toing^ in toe present day, 

toat toe Church of Christ has this also must, if he provide for his house, be a 

to learn, toat toe civil position which thinker; if in business He must study 

a man may occupy, or toe amount of and think how he shall manage in thim 

D 2 
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^compctiiig age to secure a remunerat- 
ing profit, though it be only foy a living. 
,How much more necessary is^it in re- 
pairing to the house of prayer; we 
should think what we arc going to pray 
for. 

How forcible are the words of Sole- 
mon, *^LBe not hasty to utter anydiing 
before God.’* Let thy words be few 
and well choden. If those who pray 
will come ydth some spedfi^c object 
upon their minds, a^d with the fervour 
.^j^d wtensity of desire which the ob- 
ject deihspds, to the throne of ^ace, 
leaving generalHies and much that is 
said, which cannot be termed prayer, 
among the things that are past; if we 
pray, not because it is we hour of 
prayer, but because jye.feel and sin- 
. cerely desire what we ask for, assured 
that the 6i:f'»^t for which we plead is 
in hai’idony with the will of God, and 
h:>ving faith in him and in his promises, 
the blessing will be cealized. It is not 
because we have not praying churches, 
neither is ^.-^ause there are not more 
who feel an interest in prayer meetings, 
that*we do not witness a more progres- 
sivp state .of religion in our country: 
hi^ t^e best of us are in error, and 
some most zealous CFpstians. Prayers 


are, ^>to a great extent, ^tereot^^ed 
expressions of others — generations 
past. 1 wish that every pmying man 
did feel the force and application of 
the apostle James’s assertion, ask 
and loeceivenot, because ye ask amiss,” 
James'rv. 3. , 

It would appear — at least some pu'^ 
lie prayers, and not a few, suggest the 
idea — tfiabGoddoes everything for the 
Church^ by immediate supernatural 
influence, and nothing by human in- 
strumentality. How frequently do we 
hear &ome asking God to do things 
which he has enjoined upon us to do 
instead of askinl^ him to assist us in 
doing it. It is ^is co-operation with 
God, making our practice and ' our 
prayers toliarmonize, and our prayers 
with his i^vinely revealed will, that 
will obtain and secure his promised 
blessings, an^ promote an healthier 
state of piety in the Church, and which 
will give to the Church a power, an 
influence, a character, which shall sub- 
due men’s hearts, arrest the attention 
of a careless world, and thus under- 
mine the kingdom of darkness, and 
hasten on with more speed the salva- 
tion of the universal Church of Christ. 

}VelHngho9ough, Dec. 11, 1854:. J. A. 


Priobifirl fteatnit. 


We are reminded by the approach of 
a New Year of our custom* of directing 
the attention of our readers to the 
claims of the Periodical Press, in all 
its better depaiianeuts, as the great 
and special instrument of promoting 
the education of society. If *our 
** ’Officer of Literatdjpc” were every- 
where established, we should have le«3 
solicitude 'about this matter. Then 
the British -Quarterly, the Eclectic Re- 
view, the Christian Wjtni&s, the 
Christian’s Penny, the Evangelical 
Magazine, the Patriot, and* the best 
class of newspapers, would all be sys- 
tematically provided for. 

Ohr own publications, the Christian 
Witness and the Christian's Penny 
Magazine, of course, hav^ a primary 
claim. If the appeal presented last 
month, and that which appe^p on the 
wrapper of the present Witness, shall 
be so successful as to command the 
attention wd think it deserves, we shall 
have nothing *niore to ask on our own 


account. We shall recejye an immense 
accession to the roll of our subscribers, 
which, after filling up the very nume- 
rous blanks created by death, change 
of circumstances, and emigration, wiU 
leave us a handsome surplus with which 
to make war against these casualties, 
during the coming year. It only re- 
mains, therefore, to say a word on be- 
half of a J oumal to which the Congrega- 
tional Union, and — ^in our humble judg- 
ment — the Religious labile generally, 
owe Bomethjpg — the British Banner. 
As that journal has been ever forward 
to aid the Magazines, it behoves them 
to reciprocate its good offices. This is 
done on the present occasion in the 
following artide, comprising some of 
the facts of an Address, w'hich appeared 
in its own columns, 

CLAIMS OF THE NEWSPAPER 
PRESS* ^*'4 w 

The lapse of a year, as a matter of 
course, from death and other circum* 
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stance^ leaves many a blank in the 
roll of subscribers to every newspaper. 
How much greater dunnjg the space of 
seven yeahs! Youths then, are men 
now; young men then, have now be- 
come heads ^ families. What we re- 
quire, then, IS, a large and constant 
accession of readers from the rising 
families of our land. With this view 
we desire to* get abroad among the 
countless multitudes, who have never 
yet tasted the luxury of this* or anv 
other kindred Journal ; to accomplish 
this will require effort. To our tried 
and trusty friends, therefore, thi thou- 
sands who have confjpued to read this 
Journal during the seven eventful 
years now passed aPWay, we commit 
the case, and trust that they will, from 
time to time — and espe^Uy at the 
commencement of the Mew Year — 
honour and oblige usswith their re- 
newed co-operation, bringing their 
knowledge, their influence, their phi- 
lanthropy, and their patriotism, all to 
bear on the interests of the British 
Bannkr. • 

In closing, we would invite the atten- 
tion of our friends to the American 
Press. For ready wit, intellectual ac- 
tivity, and practical sagacity, the 
Americans are leaving the whole wwld 
behind them. Now, there is, nothing 
more certain than, tharf: of all iiistruP 
mentalities whereby the American in^ 
tellcct has been awakened, moulded, 
guided, and impelled, the mqst effective 
IS the newspaper. Not only has every 
city and evefy town, but almost every 
village, its one, two, or three news- 
papers, but almost all of them one or 
two daily journals, published on the 
spot. There the spirit of the people is 
thoroughly worked up to the duty of 
promoting the circulation of the news- 
paper as one of the prime means of 
maintaining their institdtious, as well 
as cultivating and conserving the spirit 
of freedom. On the same ground that 
a man would call upon his neighbour, 
alid urge him to go to a public meet- 
ing to hear certain discussions touch- 
ing the common good, the elder and 
more experienced make it a business 
to press on the younger and less ex- 
perienced the duty of taking in one or 
more newspapers. One of the best 
journals of tbe United States, the New 
York Independent^ a paper of recent 
C3tablis]ypent, which has obtained a 
very large circulation, supplies an 
illustration. In an appeal lateily issued, 


tbe Proprietors thus express thom-j^ 
selves : 

We necessarily look to our friends, wlim 
we scattered all over the country, to do for 
its circulation what it is plainly impossihle 
for ua to do over so wide an extent, eitlier 
^ personal application, or by agency. ^ 

We therefore ask a hearty co-operation of 
our friends in their several localities.* 

We ask pastors and others who consider 
the existencS and influence of the Indepen- 
dent, a bfin^t to the cause of religion, if they 
will not uo something for the advancement of 
this object ? . • . * 

]. Take a suitdhle occasion, say •at tl^ 
close of a Pr^er-meeting, or the Bke, to sSy 
a good word for the Paper, and recommend 
persons to subscribe for it* 

2. Send us the names of persons of your 
acquaintance to whom it may be advisable 
for us to send specimens of the paper. 

Hundreds rabscribers have been ob- 
tained in this way during the present year. 

3. In numerous instances ahj^dy we have 

received lists of subscribfrb^oljected by 
ladies who take ap interest in extending our 
circulation. jm 

Some have procumd four suhscribers and 
sent us eight dollars, for which we send a 
fifth c^' gratis to their pastors. • 

We are well encdlfrd^ed thus far. 
Within the last three weeks, we have received 
upwards of a thousand new suBScifiBERs, 
and the influx of new names is.increa8ipg. 

The following^ are extracts from' ap-« 
peals lately issued by various American 
papers : 

VAFERS AND MISSIONS. ‘ * 

Some time ago -a pastor stated the follow- 
ing/act at a Missionary meeting: — An indi- 
vidual who lived in a remote comer of his 
Mrish, made a donation of five dollars to 
the American Board. In bonsequence he 
sent him the Missionary Herald, and suc- 
ceeded in procuring his name as a subscriber. 
When the collection fqp Foreign Missions 
was next taken up, the same individual in- 
creased the amount qf his donation fourfold, 
and gave twenty dollars. And from that 
time forward, hewras always a liberal oon- 
tributor, leaving af his death the most of his 
property to the rBoard, and having set apart 
for this object, in' all, some fifteen hunured 
dollars— no portion of his property having 
provedHo him the means of greater personal 
enjoyment and satisfaction. 

A fact like this speaks volumes on the im- 
portance of diffusing missionary and reli- 
giouB intelligence. Do pastors in general 
sufficiently appreciate the great increase 
which they might gain to their usefuliieas by 
secnxing, as by proper efforts they generally 
ean, the circulation among their flocks of 
the publications which give such intelli- 

B ? Only a reading people will be an 
igWL^ large-hearted, ttfurm-hearted, and 
spiritually flouririiing people. The pastor 
muldpUes himself in every good religious 
newspaper and misaionary pariodical that he 
introduces into his congregation. 
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;PAPER* AKD FAMILY IKSTRUCTIOK. 

' Least of all can axiy man ailbrd to deprive 
his family of the advantages which a journal 
of ^e ri^t stamp alTorda. What are a fisw 
dVilUrs and cents in comparison with right 
views, sound principles, and generous feel- 
ings ? A won in season, fitly spoken, may 
' change the whole tone of life, and, like the 
seed sown in good ground^ bring forth ois^ 
hundred fold in noble living and energetic 
acting, ft u a short-sighted policy that con- 
sults only immediate efibcts, vfhile it over- 
Iqflkt the far-reaching resnlts which the most 
trivial causea^oftpn develope id Character. 
Ifvpei^sons would only a second thought, 
aT& sure they would never say can’t 
mford ^ tea subscribe for a paper which con- 
tains practical suggestions with regard to the 
best methods of m&ing this life, with all its 
varied interests, what itshould be. 


PAPERS AND POPULAR ILLUMINATION. 

In no other way can so much, so varie^so 
useful information be imparted, and under 
clrcumstanc^ljBO favourable for educating 
the child’s mmoHis through a judicious, well- 
conductecT newspaper. 

40 live in a village was once to be shut up 
and contracted. But now a man may be a 
hermit, and yet a cosmopolitan. He may 
live ir the forests, walking miles to a post- 
office, having ITInail hut once a week, and 
yet he shall he found as familiar with the 
living Votld as the busiest actor in it! For 
the newspaper is a spy-glass by which he 
hriYi^ near the most distant things— a micro- 
' scope) .b]y which he leisiyrely examines the 
most nunute— an ear-truinpet, bv which he 
collects and brings within his nearing all 
that is. said and done all over the earth— 
a ixAiaeum, full of curiosities -^a picture- 
gallery, fuU of living pictures from r^al life, 
drawn not on canvas, but with printer’s ink 
on paper. 


PROPOSAL. 

To give the matter a precise and defi- 
nite turn : ■ 

Will , every reader send to the Pub- 
lisher of the BAiTiSfl BANNARthe name 
of at least one additional subscriber for 
the year 185$ t Thw can easily be 


done, if our friends will set about it 
with gamesiness. • ‘ 

OUR posmoije 

One word more. — ^We feel persuaded 
that it will gratify our m^y friends to 
be infbrmed, that— ^notwithstanding the 
war-taxes, the higli prices of provisions, 
the greatlyincreasedcompetition among 
newspaper^ and the dolness, which, 
for a lopg ume, has prevailed in many 
branches 6f trade— 4he British Banner 
still stands, in point of circulation, at 
the h^d of the Metropolitan Dissent- 
ing, Wesleyan, and Church of England 
and Roman Caljiolic Weekly News- 

n er Press, as will be seen from the 
Parliamentafy Return of Stamps, 
issued to the Journals published in 
London, fof the Second Quarter of the 
year 1854. i 

The Bubjoiiied is an alphabetical 
statement, so far as it regards the fol- 
lowing Weekly Religious and Secular 
Journals : 


Athensum .... 
Atlas ..... 
Britannia . . . . 

British Army Despatch 
British Banner . 

Builder . . . . 

CatholicBtandard 
Christian Times . 

Clerical Jou,mal . 

Critic 

Court Journal 
Church and State Gazette . 
Ecclesltstical Gazette 
English Churchman . 
Inquirer . . , ’ . 

John Bull . . . . 

Leader. . ' . 

Nonconformist . 

Press . . . . . 

Spectator . . . . 


85.000 

26.500 

24.500 

5.500 

44.000 
18,930 

18.000 
17,700 
11,000 

25.000 
8,246 

6.500 
35,850 
15,950 

7.500 
21,424 

30.000 
38,500 

36.000 
36,000 


Watchman 


40,000 


Weekly News and Chronicle 15,500 
Wesleyan Times . . . 32,000 


c 
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■ I%€ JBccle^iaiHeal Principlss and PoUtu of tho WeiUyan MethodisU^ By WiLUAM 
Peirce, fiamiltoit and Co. 


We have here a vary handsome and 
excellency printed yoluni^ emount- 
ing to nearly TOD^ages, ah. j&e great 
subject of Metlio$sm« TheWoTume 
professes to be a foU and impartial 
account of «dl its ordinances, laws« end 
general economy, carefully compiled 


and ciassiBed from Wesley's Journals, 
and other authentic sources. The pro- 
bability, therefore, is, that this is in-* 
comparably the most frill and satisfac- 
tory account of Wesleyan i^fethodism 
that has yet appeared. It is not merely 
a ffiigest; it is a species of Methodistic 
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Enc^rclonsedia. It is somtilirhat straiige 
that it sndiild have been res^vevi for 
parties not immediatelv conned^ed with 
the commdhity to perform sudi a ser- 
vice. The work, in the hands of the 
Conference, would have formed a good 
speculation* * 

Opening with a sketch of Wesley, 
the author proceeds to descant on the 
Rise and Progress of M^odi^m, with 
a Copy of the Deed of Declaration ; 
after which he arranges his fifitterials 
thus : the People called Methodists — 
Devotional Meetings and Public Wor- 
ship — Pastoral Visitation and Educa- 
tional Institutions — t]|^e List of Reserve 
and the Theological Institution — ^the 
Itinerant Preachers--4iucal Offers and 
Meetings — District Meetings and Offi- 
cers — the Conference — ^nnexional 
Funds and CommitteeS'-CIftpel Affairs, 
Funds, and Committees-vthe Methodist 
Book Establishment and Tract Society 
— the Wesl^an Methodist Missionary 
Society, and Plan of Pacification and 
other Connexional Documents. 

Such are the headings of the fifteen 
chapters into which the work is divided. 
The arrangement is excellent, and the 
matter generally accurate. The work 
is one which will be useful to all 
classes, and in particular to the Wes- 
leyan body, Mr. Peirce is to viewed 
as a collector, a digested, a so 't of lite^ 
rary architect. He tells us that no party, 
can claim him in any other capacity 
than that of an honest witness, ready 
to be examined by the counsel for 
either party. Mr Peirce bears honour- 
able testimony to the Rev. George 
Steward, whose work he pronounces a 
valuable and comprehensive compend. 
Mr. Peirce cites from Mr. Steward the 
following, which possesses sufficient 
value to demand reproduction here: 


There is no church system in the world, 
except, perhaps, the Papacy, which has any- 
thing like the hold of Methodism on its 
peoj^e; and for the best of all reasons— 

their religious life has sprung out of it 

This fact accounts, not only for the absence 
of a competent acquaintance 4ith Methodism, 
as to its church polity among its ministers 
and people, but for their unpreparedness 
either to anticipate or to deal with ctr ' 
alike inevitable from tbU' 

times, and the inteiu^dtatbJodfili&tiL 

itself. .... Henue <{%b bufWsfiSM'^hau^ 
ledge, amciimtiiigIJBlte^4o'%^^ the 
jpemmidff whibh 

fjlk sSiilungly cdateteiu^ 

pansidaiflB ohbr^di 

I«ai^KlkftRlHch‘«oAro4 Mfi 
years of my public life. 


This noble testimony, so simple andy 
so candid, and withal so instruetiire,'^ 
reflects the highest predit on him. It 
may be, .however, that Mr Steward 4g 
before his time, and that the day for 
his book may be still future. Such a 
day will nevertheless come, and the * 
Methodists will deserve well of l®r. 
Steward. ,* 

Mr. Peirce tells us that his under- 
taking has oeen accoinpiishcd in spite 
of greats flSnd almost unsurmountabfe 
difiumlties; and tl|at he Eas been ex- 
ceedingly perplektd in classifying ^ 
multifarious subjects in %iaBsive 
volume. He holds, that, in the Metho- 
dist community, both preachers and 
people are but imperfectly informed of 
th^l^les of Methodism, and that the 
disaeminatioi^ lyid increase of know- 
ledge arc the only means to prevent 
the melancholy failures ( "‘SA excisions 
consequent thereon. We need Scarcely 
add, that the volume has our very c'?**** 
dial comme^datioir. We shall prize it 
as a compend of the whole subject, 
every way useful to Bditors, pbWic 
lecturers, and students generally. 


Political Shetchef^: Twelve Chapters on * 
the Struggles of the Age. By Carl 
Retslag. Theobald. 

As the name bespeaks, the present 
publication is from the pen of a fo- 
reigher, Dr. Retslag, recently Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of 
Rostock ; hut the wheel of Revolution, 
in its mysterious turnings, has thrown 
him into England. He is clearly a 
man of real ^lity, aft well as liberal 
spirit. He thinks an apology may be 
due to the English public for an at- 
tempt to write ^ the English tongue, 
the study of which commenced so laic 
as April, lfi53. If theroi be any to 
whom this apology is neepssa!^, if they 
will ti^ their hand in 4[SeirU)tdh, after<4 
period of cqa^l brevity y it is' prebednlq 
the apoltvyu^m tt|o Author may be 
dispatisi^'with.i' H« teR» use that the 
quiet lifeof^a ainiilhEii]^ish towny aftev 
. yeank^ ofi fijlottn !mi'tiieX}oiitinb]it,i^av<i 
him the 

evehbB/of'that' ti»mled period, 'and df 
pcdilieal^c^ of the 

his> uikn 

'qbbtt!i’y*,qeel41rf4||^ 'EiiBMdi''‘'*'B[is 
as to the means of reaUzmg those prin- 
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mples is soxnewliat altered and cor- 
^^racted. ' He avows that the attention 
he has paid to hia father-land has arisen 
not merely from ^6 being a German, 
4nit from a conviction that thfe fate of 
Germany will decide the fate of Europe, 
— a conviction which, in his mind, be- 
comes daily more ^neral. 0 

The book. is smalli but the subject is 
exceedfogly great ; and the views here 
presented are alike variots and com- 
manding. Many important questions, 
it is true, are only touched upon,«and 
t£e historical dates^’^re also scanty; it 
*rsonld npt be otherwise in dealing with 
subj ects Bonon^ehensive, within limits 
so narrow, l^e topics will at once 
show the character of the work ; they 
are the following : — ^March of Civiliza- 
tion; Universal Empires and RuMa; 
Absolutism; Americat file French He- 
voliition; Jemocracy, Equality, and 
Commufiism')^ a Ch^ter of Russian 
History; the Sins of the Holy Alliance ; 
tSe Failure of the Revolution of 1848 ; 
Russia, and the Stafe of the Continent ; 
Diplomacy, and the Revision of the 
Map of Europe*; the War and its Pros- 
pect^ These headings show the mag- 
nitu& of the matter with which the 
Author professes to deaL On such 
themes there is abimdant room for 
difference even amount the ablest and 
most enlightened of men. There are 
berg many propositions *to which the 
English politician may take objection; 
hut there is still more on which* there 
can be little or no dispute. If the 
Author of the present work be a fair 
average specimen of the philosophy of 
Germany, things cannot very long re- 
main as they are. He sees the goal 
to which the World is tending, and 
nothing is wanted but the power to 
conduct it thither. Let us hear him <— 
Reformations, revo^tions, and the 
great spirit of modem materialism, have 
wrested the mohopolv of the DivinC 
reason from priests, aespots, and aris- 
tocrats. They have given it as common 
property to all men. Aristocracy be- 
comes democracy, — civilization and 
humanity, horn in the East under 
despotism and theocracy, obtained its 
manhood in the West under, .demo- 
cracy ; but here, like a beautilhl flower, 
itj sends ltd . refreshing odour in all di* 
rections; it grows to a powerful tree, 
which overshadowB the whole Churdn" 
This ^at swelling porwaph hardly 
admits of amd^sis ; indeCi^ it does not 
require it. •!( describes the Sthte of 


things which, as yet, has but a scarcely 
perceptible existence. 'Die*' idea of 
democracy sending forth “its refresh- 
ing odour in all directions, ’jp is a phrase 
utterly inapplicable to Contineiital 
Europe, where Despotism still throws 
its IpileM shadow overfprostrate mil- 
lions. Our Author holds that it is not 
by the destruefion of Sebastopol and 
dronstadt that Russia, is to be con- 
quered, "but by the destruction of des- 
potismciqn fhe Continent. He thinks 
the present war will answer the ques- 
tion. We doubt it. He says, “We 
have /aith in Providence ; in the pro- 
gress of civilization and humanitA\” 
So have we ; buf we have no idea that 
the present war^ill terminate in the 
destruction of despotism throughout 
Continental Kingdoms, investing them 
with a flaid^of liberal principles, which 
shall consume the tyrant institution 
of the North* * 

Notwithstanding these remarks, and 
the matter which has suggested them, 
there is a great deal in the volume that 
is admirable, and every way entitled to 
profound consideration. The author 
is endowed with a mind of great vigour, 
and his information is both ample and 
muItHarious. The work comprises 
more thought than any book of its size 
that has appeared for many a day. 

Iv 

c 


'‘The Life of the Venerable W. Clowes^ one of 
the Founders of the Primitive MethodiH 
ConnexiofA By John Davison. Thos. 
King. 

Jt has been frequently stated, and not sel- 
dom published, that the Primitive Methodist 
Connexion was an offshoot from Old Wes- 
leyanism. Such, however, is not the fact. It 
was the result of the collective zeal of a small 
number of excellent men of fervent piety, 
and godly zeal, which originated a movement 
second only for philanthropy, zeal, and energy 
to Methodism under John Wesley. The Au- 
thor tells us that the printed Journal of Mr. 
Clowes being all sold, and application being 
still made jot copies, it was sug^sted that a 
life of the venerable man, comprising most of 
die said Journal, his Remains in M.S., and 
' the circumstaxAses attendiM his death, and 
one of his Discourses, would be acceptable. 
The ^ggestion was an .excellent one, and it 
has here been very properly carried out It 
had been a pity indeed to have consigned to 
oblivion bo much deqply interesting matter. 
The circulation of such a volume throiwh- 
oiit the ranks of Methodism, whether Pri- 
mitive or other branches, cannot but be highly 
salutary. The volume exhibits a man in 

lived oui^.and acted out, in ^^"fmier ^the 
most beneficial to a perishing world. There 
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are none, whether miiiistere or people, who 
may not r&d (he book with real benefit^ ^ It 
covers the period from 1780to 1851 — a period 
the most impcfftant in the annals of British 
history. Thpy who desire to know how Pri- 
mitive Methodism arose, how it progressed, 
what is its present condition, what are the 
essential element of its doctrine, its ^rit, 
and its power, have only to eonsult this book. 
The careful perusal of it will remove all ro- 
mance from the subject and its progress, and 
show that there Hhs been in .this, as there 
must he in everything, a substanfial connec- 
tion between means and ends. Verll^he life 
of a Primitive Minister is no sinecure ! There 
is no class of Christian ministers, in this or 
any other land, tliat put forth so la^ an 
amount of labour for so small an amount of 
emolument Their poaitiqp can scarcely be 
said to reach comfort. It u comparatively a 
slate pf continued 8acri%e and privation. 
But this seems to have no effect in breaking 
their spirits, or impeding their progress. For 
themselves they feel not, but the poor, 
among whom they move about^s so many 
angels of mercy, raising th^ down-trodden, 
reclaiming tlie lost, implanting principles, 
diffusing knowledge, and building up charac- 
ter. We look upon them as pre-eminently 
the friends of tlie millions, as the benefactors 
of their country. If any class of men may 
lay claim to Apostolic succession, we think it 
is that of the Primitive Methodist ministers; 
and if any one has a doubt let him consult 
the present most unpretending work, which 
may be considered as a standard in point of 
statement and testi^iony. 


Thoughts on the Gospel Aestts Christ, the 
San of , God, the Saviour ^Man. By a Lay- ^ 
MAN (of more than three score years and 
ten). Second Editioa In Four Parts. 
'NVertheim and Mackintosh. * 

'VVii ,are almosi sifrprised at finding this very 
copious work so soon in the second edition. 
Every page comprises nearly three times the 
amount of the matter of the fashionable vo- 
lume, and the aggregate pages no fewer than 
79(i ; so that, in fact, we have here a matter of 
three ve^ goodly octavos. The work essen- 
tially differs from any other publication we 
are able to name. It is a broad meadow of 
devout meditation, everywhere overlaid by 
Scripture extracts. The Author's plan is to 
compare Scripture with Beripture, and by 
this means to make the Word of God its own 
interpreter. Asa successflil method of edn- 
fiiming the lively faith in th^ true doctrine 
and discipline of Jesus Christ, and inducing 
towards '* a rational love of Him, thrown 
whom alone the exceeding precious promiBes 
therein to the faithfiiL both for time and for 
eternity, ore graoiously offered.^* The first 
part comprises the Scripture history of Abra- 
ham and of David, as the exalted prog^tors 
of the human nature of the Massif ; the 
three other parts include the whole of Mat- 
thew'B twenty-eight chapters, closiiw with an 
index to th^wo histoxiei. and a reference to 
the quotations from all other portions of the 
Old and New Testaments m thek order. 


Those who have a taste for this species of 
annotation will find employment here fi>r the^ 
winter ifionths; and certainly it were diffi- 
cult to specify any employment more calcu- 
lated to rsCresh the mmd and to leave a be^^ 
neficial savour behind it. The ihere Indices 
and Eeferences form a considerable pamph- 
let, strikingly showing the extent to which 
th« subjects treated touch every part of insp^- , 
ration. The work indicates an amount of ' 
patient labour which does the venerable Au- 
thor infinite ci^dit, and the example he here 
sets to men of intwieeiice aiAl leisure can<i*i 
not be too* extensively ' followed. We ma^ 
just Observe, that the.work is "divided mtc 
sections, adapted to family reading ; and 
where heads of houses have the leisi^e,'^he>ia* 
cannot do better than adopt it, not as a sub- 
stitute for Scripture reading, but as an en- 
couragement of it. 

The Church and her Doctrines, By James 
BiIOek. Aylott and Co. 

• • 

Mr. Biden makes an unusually respectable 
figure in the present volume, /"»bfch is even 
sumptuously got up— fine type, fine paper, 
and an outsize smalkauarto. The Author tellg^ 
us that when the Church of England was 
stirred by the vriting^of the TTactarians, be 
was led to form certain notions relative to the 
Holy City, described by tltt Apostle Jfibn. 
He was confirmed in his bwef by a careful 
examination. " The acquisition of one great 
fundamental truth," he says,>“ leads on to the 
obtaining correlative truths. The cases hav^ 
been the past of Clfristianity, from soon after 
its promulgation, discovered to be dt va- 
riance with the Gospel,— the whole machi- 
nery of an ecclesiastical church to be inap- 
propriate^— the 'whole body of doctrines 

3 ht to be false. These will sound like 
assertions. Th^ are not, however, more 
hold than true." To prove the assertions 
made Mr. Biden has written two books, under 
the title of" The True Church, and Truths 
Maintained." The present little volume is 
a popularized edition of " The True Church.” 
We cannot stop to discuss the questions here 
set fortii by Mr. Biden, i^Jiose notions hate 
about them a considerable amount of origi- 
nality. Whether the students of Prophecy 
will -take his scheme as a correct one, and 
fall in with his exposition of the trunmets, 
and thevials, the millennium, and the Holy 
City, we shall not say. The book is, at least, 
interesting; and in some respects it is amus- 
ing; and however widely Mr. Biden may 
have midted of the truth, none will question 
the correctness of his spirit, and the pro- 
foundness of his deference for the Word of 
God. 

The Moravians in Jamaica, By J. H. Buch- 
ner. Longman and Co. * 

Wg hkve here a history of the mission of the 
united Brethren’s Church in the Island of 
Jamaica, from the year 1754; to 1851, by a 
gentleman who has sustained the office of 
missionary in that island for a period of fifteen 
years. The volume is, in tact, a ceutemiay.^ 
one, and as such it will meet vith a he^y 
welcome throughout the cifcles of the Pro- 
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teBtant Churchi that have been accnitoxned 
' *• to eympathiae with the Moraviane in their 
ApoBtolie labour!, and from time to time to 
help them in their sopd work. 

^ ' Tne present publioation is throughout eeMU- 
tially missionaiy, and from the length of time 
through which it extends, it has a manifold 
sapenority over every other West Indian 
paDHcation that can possibly appear {for 
many a day. In no sphere have the Mora- 
vians laboured more zealously, or with more 
success ; and nowhere, at the ^utset, had they 
^ more to contei d with, or were they required 
4o submit to neater sacrifices) a^d a larnr 
peasure of self-deniaL The book, vaKiable 
as a history, is not lebs go as a body of evU 
^Jeiie j bearing on the results of emancipation. 
The pfi&sent state of the missions there is 
copiously detailed ; and upon the whole the 
results are encouraging. There is clearly 
much still to be done, and a great dispropor- 
tion between the means and the end. The 
romance of the thing is gone, and nothing re- 
mains now but hard la^boirr, with but Bttle 
.sympathy at home, compared with that which 
was ei^oyed^D the days of whips and chaius. 

II 

_ Morning Land, By the Author of 
Leila Ada. Wertbeim and Mackintosh. 

They who have read the previous perform- 
aiuMs of thesaipe Author will be prepared for 
much in the present work. The publication 
raay^be consiaered as a continuance of Leila 
Ada, and especially of Leila’s Diary. Tho 
volume, we should say, is expressly written 
to meqt the wishes of thbse readers of these 
works who desire to knor^ more of her family. 
The mystery which shrouded Leila and her 
Diary camiot be said to be removed in the 
present volume, and perhaps that will add 
considerably to the interest which has here- 
tofore marked the writei^s labours. The book 
is one of life. Iss^c, Aunt Lydia, school 
matters, the marriage and the divorce, the 
sick room, and a multitude of other matters, 
all of a personal character, are here set forth 
and detailed with a simplicity and beauty of 
expression, and touches of pathos and of oc- 
casional paiuting,«which will fix the attention 
of the most curelew, and move the feelinjn of 
. the most callous. The strain of the wo» is 
in the highest degree devout ; and it is every- 
where pervaded by soyind Christian prin- 
ciples. 

Tales of Flemish L\fe, By Hehdrick Con- 
science. Edinburgh : Constable and Co. 
Hamilton and Co. 

The present volume, like its predeceBsors^ is 
a booR^ of human nature, livmg and acting 
in a given rohere. The Author appears to 
drunk deep into the spirit of iuscoun- 
exclaims, ** Have I not seen, in these 
"v^^compreheiiaible times, every selfish passion 
roj^, naked, shameless ? Gross injustice and 
crime legalised by a struggle for existence- 
murder legalised by war^d the holiest thing 
of all, the elevation of Flanders, the aspira- 
tion of my youth, the endeavours of mv man- 
lier years,— but let us not. speak ef that. 1 
have a woun^ in my heart that might bqifln 
to bleed afrara. Let us talk of sweeter me- 


mories.'’ Of these memories he talks stur- 
dily. enthusiastically, often kindly and feel- 
ingly, as of things which will come home to 
the business and the bosoms ^ his country- ' 
men. The work is thoroughly Germanic in 
its spirit, imaginative, flighty, forcible, some- 
times a little vague and misty, but withal 
animated and interesting. 0 

The Power tf Praner, considered in reference 
to the PresM IVar, By Thomas Jack- 
son. c Partridge and C6. 

This ^iscoutse was delivered, first in the 
Workmah'B Shelter and Refreshment House, 
New Harbour, Holyhead, on the occasion of 
the General Fast, and afterwards, with addi- 
tionaPremarks, in the smithies, sLeds, sliops, 
and open air, to the workmen when they met 
together for their« mid-day repast. On each 
occasion, the speaker tells us, ne was favour- 
ed with pTofoimd' attention. These vsiinple 
facts invest the unpretending discourse with 
peculiar interest, and reflect great credit upon 
the zealou^ preacher. Mr. Jackson, it is to 
be undeistobd, is a Railwiw or Town Mis- 
sionary, a voca'i.ion for which he seems emi- 
nently qualified. The present address, which 
is alike adapted to gentle and simple, has our 
cordial commendation. It is excellent, suited 
for extensive distribution amongst operatives 
and labourers. 

The ChristianCyclopadia, or Repertory of Bih- 
lical and Theological Literature. By the 
Rev. James Gauuner, M.D., M.A. 
.Johnstone and Hunter. Parts VII— X. 

This great undertaking holds on its way, the 
succeeding parts, as to matter,type, and paper, 

‘ continuing every way wmrtliy of the earlier 
numbers. When completed it will be an in- 
' comparable treasury ot Christian knowledge. 
Notwithstanding the magnitude of the enter- 
prise in wliicli the Publishers have engaged, 
there is, perhaj[)S, none from which they will 
draw' more lasting credit, nut even from their 
matchless edition of the Works of Owen. 
There is here the substance of a considerable 
library. The man who shall take and read 
the work through, deliberately and devoutly, 
and with due reflection, will possess a mea- 
sure of important and multifarious luiow- 
ledge sucli as few can boast If we may 
judge by the critical testimonies everywhere 
borne, the reception given it is not wholly un- 
worthy of its transcendent merits. Could 
our voice prevail, Messrs. Johnstone and 
Hunter would find a purchaser wherever our 
pages found a reader. 

Golden ^tracts. Numbers 1, 2, 3. 
These tracts are the production of the ami- 
able, devoted, and philanthropic Dr.Townley. 
Tliey are altogether peculiar and original, 

S Gospel doctrine in a number of 
The motive of the benevolent 
adopting this plan is to excite, if 
possible, a mirit of inquiry among foreign- 
ers, and, under Divine teaching, to lead them 
to read and search those heavenly lessons of 
»d triith, which are more^:ecious than 

E ind sweeter to the enlightened mind 
oney and the droppings of tlie honey- 
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comb. PerBottB with Latin, French, and 
other langiAiee^ may, from Iheie tracti^ pte- 
quire a considerable knowledge of the Word 
of Ood. ^ 

Baptismal Regeneration ErfaUd^ and Serip- 
tural Regeneration Explained^ By J oseph 
Turnbull, F.I^D. Niabet and Co. 
Notwithstanding all that has been writ- 
ten on this subject, there was etill room for 
this useful ana popular exhibition. Dr. 
Turnbull understarfas it thoroughly, jmd in 
a brief preface of some fifty or sixty pages, 
he has said and done all that is ne^ftl for 
popular purposes. It had been easjr for him 
to enlarge ; but he has shown Ills wisdom by 
condensation. We are not able to name^y- 
thing more clear, thoroughly Scriptural, and 
cverjr way to the point. cannot but de- 
sire for the Tractate the most extensive cir- 
culation in quarters where Xuseyism is ram^ 
pant, and where the work of perdition is 
going on. 

Seripture Lessons for my iTfant^lass, By 
M. W. Fletcher. Alexai^der. 
THESE'simple questions were originally com- 
piled for the use of a small infant class, from 
a conviction that children of the tenderest 
years arc able to understand tlie vital truths 
of Scripture; and not only so, but in some 
instances the mind is cast in such a reflect^e 
mould, that it seems to require, at the en- 
trance of life, to he fortified with a knowledge 
of its high destiny. The writer having ar- 
rived at this conviction, proceeded with his 
work, and the result is now before the public. 
The subjects are well chosen, ^somprising 
Cain and Abel, the Flood, the liainhpw, the 
Call otAbrahaiii, the Offering qf Isaac, Joseph 
ill Egypt, Moses, the Wilderness, and so forth. 
Some beautiful illustrations are interspersed, 
with pieces of verse, illustrative of Scripture 
subjects. ■ 

Tfte, Three-Fold Card ; or^ Musbigs in Faith, 
Hope, and love. By James Bvttfield. 
Huulston and Stoiieinau. 

The niusings of this pretty volume are in 
verse— a fact which will show that Mr. Butt- 
field is at least a man of courage, who fears 
not to take his stand beside one of the giants 
of the religious pocu-y of England. It might 
have been thought, that alter Cowper had 
sung, Faith, Hope, and Charity,” it would 
have been some time before we should have 
witnessed any attempt to improve on his 
exalted position. But, notwithstanding what 
he has said and done with a hand so masterly, 
there was still room for oiheri^ to reap in a 
field comprehending all time, and all eternity. 
Mr. Buttiield, moreover, has no airs about 
him; he is not insensible to what has bem 
done already ; and nothing is further from his 
mind, than any attempts to invite comparison. 
All he aspires to is, to supply *' some edifi- 
cations to tfie faithful, and to be of service to 
some who ore ignorant and out of the Way.” 
A man with a mien so modest deserves to 
receive a genial welcome. This we tender 
him, with t^hmiks for the stream of pure rad 
heavenly thinking which runs tlizou^ hi^ 
pages. 


The Public Pear ! ; or, Education, the People's, 
Right, and a Ration's Ghty, In two' 
Popular Lectures on State Interference, and 
in Three Letters to Lord John Russell. 
Dedicated by permission to Lady John* • 
RusselL By Celatus. Houlston and 
Stoneman. 

This volume presents two lectures, witl], 
thre^ letters on the subject of education. The 
author bespeaks earnestness in the disqiftsion 
of his theme, and a sincere desire to benefit 
his country. We neverthelej^ differ from 
many of his viqws, which are not those which?" 
generally obtain qmqngst us. , The land, 
however, is one of freed%m ; and as we claim* 
the right to think for barselves, we as rei»iily ^ 
concede it to Celatus” and otliws who*^ 
think with him. We may imt be dble to say 
with him, ‘'success to Lora John RussclFs 
benevolent aim in keraing this great topic 
session after session beforeParliameiit ; wish- 
ing to make it a national boon : ” but we can 
say, wc wish welj to every honest effort, by 
whomsoGvei made, tB diffuse a knowledge of 
letters, and to promote the study qf the sacred 
Scriptures. ^ 

Hungarian Sketches hi Peace and War. Froir^ - 
the li uugarian of Moritz J okat. Hamil- 
ton and Co., London ; Constable and Co., 
Edinburgh. ^ 

Tins work is what it pro&sses to be, a 
volume of sketches, having for their subjects 
a people materially differing from the bulk 
of the European peoples ; havhig in than} 
iniich of the Oriental type. We have here 
its poetry, its syrnyfithy, its energy, aira' its 
dignity. Jokai possesses the pencil of the 
painter, with the eye of the poet. He is alike 
at home in depicting scenes of peace* o^d 
war, although the benevoleuce*of nis uature 
seems inaliiied to the former. There is much 
in the; volume which we should wish to 
quote; but our space permits us only to speak 
of it in general terms, as exhibiting a vivid 
life-like picture of a brave and afflicted 
nation. 

TheAnti-Sahhatarian Defenceless ; or, the Sab- 
bath established on the Ruins of the Objec- 
tions of its Enemies. By the Rev. J. G 
Stewart. Hamilton and Co. 

Mr. Stewart assumes, and not without rea- 
son, that he has done something effective 
in producing the present volume. We do 
not, however, like the notion of building on 
the '*ruUs of Infidelity.” We tliink it is 
enough that the architect overthrows the 
temple without building on the ruins ; the 
rubbish and dust should be cleared away, 
and the foundation built upon. The present 
volume is rather one of things than or words. 
The amount of letterpress is by no means 
great, but principles are numerous, and the 
subject is aiSGUSied in a lively, animated, and 
instructive maimer. 

Tite Book of Sunday Pictures ; the Old Testa- 
ment. Religious Tract Society. 

appeared) but it is not mjruig too muc^ 
to affirm) that this is in all •respects incom- 
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.parabiy the best and the most beantifuL Its 
pictures, indeed, for variety, beauty, and 
splendour, are incomparably superior to any- 
, thing of sort 'that has yet been issued. 
i ’ The volume will make an excelbnt present, 
and in the hands of a skilful mother, or nurse, 
it may be turned to excellent effect in com- 
municating at a very early day some of tlie 
*kreat facts of the history and the biography, 
of the Old Testament scriptures. 

The CJmstia^ Diadem, A Series of Essays, 
r Doctrinal and Devotional^ First Series. 
WardanjiCo.' , r 

This pretty volume fom prises three essays, 
Wfrofh Y^ie gifted pen of Airs, Harriet Beecher 
Stowe, one from that of her brother, the Rev. 
Charles Beecher, with two additional essays, 
anonymous; one on the .Holy Spirit, and 
another on Religion and Happiness. The little 
volume will form an excellent Sunday- 
school book, and make a pretty present to a 
,young person. r 

Children At Heaven ; or, Comfort for Bereaved 
Parents. By the Rev. E. Davies. Hamil- 
ton and Co, 

Mr. Davies, as the^Author,of the Hope of 
the Bereaved,” is already very advantage- 
ouuly known jto the Christian public, llie 
present little volume is an invaluable com- 
pai^on to that which preceded it, and the 
two together wi^l constitute an embodiment of 
(xospel consolation for' Christian moiuners. 

* ft 

TUe*Bihle Class Magass^efor 18^ Sunday- 
school Union. 

This is every way an exppllent magazine, ' 
greatly adapted to promote the highest xnovr- 
ledge. It IS not to be. viewed as a volume ' 
merely for the poor ; it is alike suited to every 
class, and forms a valuable addition to the 
species of literature to which it belongs. 

Notes on Scripture^ for 18d4. Sunday-school 
Union. 

This volume, like all its predecessors, is one 
of unmixed excellence. The subjects are di- 
vided into the following classes : The Bible 
Biography — Doctrine — Narrative— Prayer. 
To people who love thd law of the Lord, and 
make it their meditation, this is a most valv 
able eomp^ion. 


The Tract Magazine^ and Christian MisccU 
lany for 1854. r 

A VERY valuable volume of sound doctrine, 
teeming with a variety of g^bd things. An 
excellent companion either for the fire-sidc, 
the chamber, or the garden. 

The Child's Coimanion, aril Juvenile Instruc- 
tor, 1854. Iract Society.^ 

A BEAUTIFUL volumc, full of truth, fact, 
and incident, and abounding in striking illus- 
trations. .The volume is inferior to none of 
its pr^ecesBors. 

The Scripture Pocket Book. 1855. Tract 
Society. 

TiiijS well-known and beautiful companion 
comprises an Almanack, as well as a passage 
of Scripture, for every day in the year, with 
an arrangement%y which the Bible may be 
read through in the course of the year, and a 
variety of other useful information. 

Rees's Improved Diary for Simpkin 

and Coiy 

This is a very valuable publication. In ad- 
dition to the«iAlmanack and much useful 
matter, we have a year of pages, each com- 
prising seven days, with space enough for 
much notation, besides engigemonts. To this 
succeeds the cash account, presentliig two 
pages, for monies received and paid. 

T%e Sunday-school Teacher's Class Register 
and Diary. 1855. Sunday-school Union. 
This beautiful and well-prepared volume is 
so necessary to every Sunday-school teacher, 
that it is to be presumed that there arc few 
who have not heard of it. Should this, how- 
ever, meet the eye of any such, we beg them 
at once to look at it, and we are sure that if 
they do so they will not leave the bookseller\s 
shop without hearing it with them. 

The Queen's Visit to Holyheadj improved in a 
Discourse. By Thomas Jackson. Rout- 
ledge and Co. 

This discourse was preBbhed at the water 
side when the Queen and the Royal Squad- 
ron were moored in the Royal Victoria Har- 
bour. It is interesting, ingenious, and edify- 
ing — every way a suitable improvement of 
the exciting event. 

Sunday-school Teacher's Register for 1855. 

Sunday-school Union. 

A WELL arranged and excellent companion 
to the work of the Sunday- schooL 


1 ^. 


^ THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

The Wandering Jew once said to me, 

I passed tlirough a city in the cool of the 
year; 

A man in the garden plucked fruit from a 
tree. 

1 asked, “ How lung has the city been here ? ” 
And he answered me,and he plucked away — 
” It has always stood where it stands to-day. 
And here it will stand for ever and ayeP 


Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
I travelled the self-same road again. 

No trace of a city there I found ; 

A shepherd sat blowix^ his pipe alone, 
His flock went quietly nibbling round. 

I ask’d, “ How long has the city been gone ? ” 
And he answered me, and he piped away — 
The new ones bloom and tlic old decay ; 
This is my pasture ground forliye.” 

Five imndrsd years rolled by, and then 
I travelled the self-same road again. 
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And I came to a sea, and the waves did roar. 
And a fisheriftan threw his net out cleaV, 

And, when heavily laden, he dragged it 
ashore. ' 

I asked, “ How long has the sea been here ?'* 

And he laughed, and he said, and he laughed 
away — • 

“ As long as yon billows have tossed their 

They’ve fis^ied and they've fished in this self- 
same bay.” • 

Five hundred years rolled by,*Bna then 
I travelled the self-same road a^aan. 

And I came to a forest, vast and free, 

And a woodman stood in the thicket near ; 

His axe he laid at the foot of a tree. * 

1 asked, “ How long have the woods been 
here ? ” • 

And he answered, These woods are a covert 
for aye ; 

My ancestors dwelt here alway, 

And the trees have been here since creation’s 
day.” t ' 

Five hundred years rolled by, and then 
1 travelled the sell-same fbad again. 

And I found there a city, and far and near 
llesounded the hum of toil and glee ; 

And 1 asked, ”How long has the city been 
here ? 

And wlierc is the pipe, the wood, and fhc 
sea?" 

And they answered me, as they went their 
way— 

“ Things always have stood as they stand to- 
day, ^ , 

And so they will stand for ever and aye.” 

I’ll wait Hve hundred years, and^then 
ril travel the self-Sdmc read ug: in. 


A CALL TO CONSTANCY IN 

PRAYER. 

• 

“ I'ray wltliout oea&ing. iu everything give 
tliauk:.”— 1 Tiiasfi. v. 17, 18. 

Pray on, pray on, and never cease 
To raise thy thoughts above ; 

So shall thy soul abide in peace, 

And conlidcuce and love ! 

Pray on, pray on, for dangers lurk 
Cniiumber’d in thy patli ; 

And mighty powers impede thy work, 

And war against thy laitli. 

Pray on, pray on, when^oubts assail, 

Thy refuge is in prayer; 

So shall thy faith in Christ prevail, 

And in liis victory share! 

Pray on, pray on^ when sorrow hows 
Iny aching, drooping head, 

Y/hen tears suffuse thine eyes for those 
Who mingle with the dead. 


Pr^ on, and praise as well as pray 
For blessings richly given ; 

Let songs of praises, day day, 

From thee ascend to heaven. 

Thus,pray& and praise shall dll thy heart 
With pure and holy joy, 

And a sweet happiness impart, 

Which none can e’er destroy. 

This is to walk with God, while here . 

Upon thy trial road, * 

Till death thy happy spirit beiy: 

To the Divine abode— * 

Thy l^athcr^ house— the mansions fair 
Which Jesus hath vn^pared * 

For all who loved and aerved him here. 
And iJs salvation sliared. « * 

* 

This is thy portion— not tliestoys 
W^hich worldly minds pursue ; 

This is the everlasting prize 
W’'hich thou must keep in view. 

So be it, Lord ; let me begin 
Afresh to pray An i praise 
The mercy which shall be the theme 
Of never-ending days ! ^ 


THE OPENING YEAR. 

• 

The year is born ! the year is horn ! 

What changes on its viewl^s wing, * 

To millions of the human race, 

Its days, and weeks, and months, .will 
bnng! , 

How many clouds will lour around 1 . , 

What bitter tcars’will oft be shed ! ^ 

Losses, how sudden, ^ill be felt 
Ere it be numbered with the dead ! 

> 

The year is born! the year is bom! 

, A welcome it sball have froi& uic ; 

And, while the bells ring cheerfully, 
Buoyant with hope my heart shall be ! 

In looking back tlirough numerous years, 

I see what God hath done for all ; 

And during months that just hdvc fled, 
Mercies have not been few, or small. 

The year is born! the year is born! 

My country, dearer still ^o me, 

As months roll round and glide away, 

Thy happiness I long to see. 

May present clouds be all dispell’d, 

And present fears he scatter’d too ; 

Confide in Heaven’s paternal care, 

And thou shall mark what G(^ will do ! 

The yearns born ! the year is born! 

O let us spend t/iis year aright ! 

Before its close we may be gone, 

The youngest eye be seal'd iu night 

Commence it, then, in faith and trust, 
Reposing in our Father’s care ; 

In every change, and every woe, , 

He’ll listen to our filial prayer. 


Pr^ on, pray on, for friends beloved 
Who tread the narrow w^ ; 

For those who from its track have rovedr 
And in the desert stitty. 

Pray on, pray on, for those who scorn 
Alike tn^rayers and thee; 

And thou, on the eternal morn, 

The work of prayer shall see ! 


The year is horn ! the year is born ! 

Peal, joyous bells, peal merrily ! 
We’ll not begin the year with gloom, 
Nor should the human family. 
Britain, confide, exult in Him 
Who never hath forsaken thee; 
He’ll calm thy every rising feaf, 
And give thee sure prosperity. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW. 


THE CRBATOIl'S WOEKS. 
I'here’ 9 not a Btar whose twinkling light 
Illumes the distant earth, 

And cheers the solemn gloom (of night, 
But mercy gave it birth. 

There's not a cloud whose dews distil 
Upon the parching clod, ** 

And clothe with veidure vale and hill, 
Xliat is not sent by God. 


There'^s not a place on earth’s vast round, 
In ocean deep, or air, 

Where skill ana wisdom aiic not found, 
For God is everywhere. 


Around, beneath, below^hove, 

Wherever space extends, 

There heaven displays its boundless love, 
And power with mercy blends. 




The year commences without any material 
alteration of the circumstances in which we 
last addressed our readera With respect to 
the \taT in the East, nb V^eat change has 
occurred ; operations, to be sure, to a certain 
extent, haA'f ceased ; but still tlic belligerent 
jiarties ‘-occupy the ground as before; and 
»there is even reason to Suppose, that hostili- 
ties may, to some cjc£ent, be renewed during 
the winter. The meeting of Tarliamcnt has 
.been useful in giving expression to public 
op*%ioii, and insatrengtheiiing the handls of 
the ministry. The speech of Her Majesty 
was (brief, but leaving no doubt in the mind 
of the public that the ministry are in good 
earnest in 'the prosecution of the war. A 
treaty^has been signed by Englandj France, 
and Austria, from whicirsome good is antici- 
pated, since it is probable that Austria may 
ultimately join the Allies in the adoption of 
military meas^ires to bring about peace on n 
satisfactory basis. 

Notwitlistanding the victories of the East, 
there is much to sadden the heart of the con- 
querors ; a vast amount of valuable life has 
fallen ; and there are few parts of England 
where families and individuals are not wear- 
ing the garb of mourning, proclaiming there- 
by the losses sustained in furtherance of the 
cause of human Aeedom. At the same time 
it is most cheering to observe the universal 
philanthropy which obtains relative tOj,both 
Army and Navy ; the former more especially, 
as bein^ greatly more exposed to the vicissi- 
tudes of the weather, and to varied hardships 
ationdant onecainp lift). The Patriotie Fund 
is an extraordinary phenomenon; nothing, 
-we believe, like what now obtiyns, ever 
appeared in this or any other country. We 
hear nothing of such a movement in France ; 
there everything is left to the government. 
Nothing cau he more thoroughly English in 
its spirit, and in the mode of its manifestation, 
thay, the Patriotic Fund ; leaving to the go- 
vernment what only ^ovemnient can do, it 
comes forward to modify and supplement its 
pfoceedingB. This is not the oqly thing in 
which the spirit of the Goml is exemplitying 
itself during the present War. There is now 
displayed a sympathy for suffering, and con- 
cern for human lite, never prevKiuUy known. 
The Christian philosopher, indeed, will find 
much in the^ matter of the War calculated 
to illustrate greA principles. There is more 


sympathy at thitf niument cherished&nd ex- 
pressed in England, with military suffering, 
than ever was before ”in any nation, or, per- 
haps, in alKnations together. 

No intelligence, of the slightest importance, 
has arrived frdin either India or ('hina. In 
South Africa matters go on comfortably, and 
rapid progress appears to be making under 
the new constitution. The legislature has 
introduced a new element into African society. 
N9W blessed with the management of their 
own affairs, a legitimate organ of public 
opinion has been supplied, by which patriots, 
philanthropists, and all sorts of speculators 
for the public good, have the nieans of ex- 
pressing their opinions. A considerable sen- 
sation, as may well be supposed, has been 
created by the report of the death of General 
j Cathcafl, so recently in their midst, wielding 
military poweis crushing rebels, and esta- 
blishing order. But sensation is not mourn- 
ing; the bulk of the people are unmoved by 
the event; for notwithstanding the success 
which attended his military endeavours to 
suppress insurrection, it was yet gone about 
with a violence which did lutle lo soothe those 
whom it prostrated, or even to command the 
moral sympathies of those on whose behalf 
order was re-established. 

In Australia things proceed much as last 
month, except that the latest intelligence is 
to the effect that trade is very dull, both in 
New South Wales and in Victoria. In the 
former there are a number of failures, but 
not to a great extent; and also in the latter. 
Fresh emigrants, hut in smaller numbers, 
are continually arriiijug. The land is being 
unlocked — new townships are being planted 
— ^roads are laid out— and, both inMelbouiue 
and in Sydney, are the incipient marvels of 
the Rail and the Telegraph being revealed. 
Both Universities, viz., the University of 
Sydney and the University of Melbourne, are 
in operation, end are working beneficially. 
South .Australia appears to be in a most pros- 
eious state ; and if nothing very wonderful 
as there been achieved, yet there is com- 
paratively a steady progress in the develop- 
ment of the resourcea of the Colonies ; and 
not a few have found* that the Burra Burra 
Mines are, after all, a better speoK^tion than 
some of those whose names are inscribed 
with gold. 

From Canada valuable intelligence has 
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been received. The Great Trunk Line of 
Railway is opefied, and is in the way of pro- 
ducing woitdeu ; and it may be that before 
anotber quarts of n century, mankind will 
stand as much astonished at the expansion of 
society in Canada, as thev have done hereto- 
fore in gazing on Jfie mighty West of the New 
World. 

At home all is dull and somewhat sad. 
The war now begins to be looked upon as a 
serious reality. The wisest pien ij|jee not 
whither things are tendbg; and 'where the 
present movements arc ultimately to*teimi- 


nate. But to one thing they are making up 
their minds^to a proaigious waste of men 
and money : nevertheless, .the nation is in for 
it; and if if well in commencing, it does* 
well in carrving on the war, with spirit and 
vigour. While men, and the passions of men 
are only seen in this matter, there can he no 
doi4>t that in it, as in all the preceding con* 
diets of Nations, there is a higher Hand, 


llelipis 


aoupi mat in u, as in au tne preceding con* 
diets of Nations, there is a higher Hand, 
although invisible, overruling all for pur- 
poses of His o^n Provideuce, the manifest- 
ation of His own glory, and His children’s^ 
welfare, . 


TH5 ENGLISH SaJ^^GREGATIONAL CHAPEL BUILDING SOCIETY. 

A BRIEF STATEMENT. 

I’m: Coiiiuiittoc of the English Congrega- gies, for a limito*! gieriod, to the full esta- 

tioiial Cliapel- Bui] ding Society think that blishment and efficient working of this ini- 

the time lias fully arrived when they should portant Society. This invitatirn has been 

put forth, for the information of their friends, accepted, and our friend is now i^voting 

a brief stalemcnt of tlic present condition himself, for a time,, to this work of great 

and prospects of the lustitutioii, coupled public usefulness. 

with ail earnest appeal to our Pastors and J udgiiig from the nffinher of applications 
C'huTclies for that additional pecuniary sup- already presented to the Committee, and the 
port which is now indispensable to carry into openings for new Chapels gpniinually plS^ 


effect its most inmortaiit design of assisting 
in the erection of Fifty Chapels, in the course 
of five years, from the time of its establish- 
ment. 

During the first year of its ^eratious, 
which ended in May la.st, the^ CToinmittee 
carefully prepared their plans of operation — 
succeeded, to some extent, in raisinj^ lunds — 
and liad the great satisfaction oi making 
grants, amounting to £4,22d, to fifteen new 
Chapels in various parts of the country. 
X'hese Chapels, when completed, contain 
0,000 sittings; and their erection is guaraii- 
tced by local contributions, either paid or 
promised, amounting to ^Cl^iHO. Since the 
clo.ye of the first year, the number of new 
Chapel cases adopted by the Society h.as in- 
creased from fifteen to twenty-five; the grants, 
from £4.22J to £(i,825 ; the additional sit- 
tings, so provided, from 9,000 to 14,050. Be- 
sides these twenty-five new Chapels, to which 
the assistance of the Society is pledged, there 
are twenty-five others, all deeply interesting, 
waiting for the promise of help. 

The Society is much indebted for these 
cheering incipient results to the earnest, 
judicious, and persevering labours of its Se- 
cretary, the Rev. J. C. Gallaway, A.M., who 
from the time the Institution^as projected 
U^ctoher, 1851), to the close of its first year 
o " action (May, 1854), discharged all the re- 
.spoiisible duties of his office gratuitously. 
The Committee, however, arrived at the con- 
viction that such a Society required the 
undivided services of their Secretary and 
knowing that its slender annual income would 
be seriously diminished by the payment of 
an adequate salary, a few gentlemen, deeply 
interested in the work, undertook to provide 
the necessai^ funds, in addition to their ordi- 
nary subscriptions, on the condition tliat Mr. 
Gallaway should reUnquish his pastoral 
charge in London, and devote his best ener- 


sentiug themselves, it is plain that, to meet 
efficiently these cases, ana to do full jqsticc 
to this movement, the Society will need au 
annual income of full £6,500. 

The Committee are now compelled earnest- 
ly to appeal to the Congregational Churches 
for proiimt and generous assistance. Hither- 
to, the fiirids supplied have come from a 
few persons; but in order to carry on the 
work, its supporters must be multiplied. 
The wealthy members of our Churches are 
entrea^d to give donations extending over 
one or more years; amiual subscriptions of a 
guinea and upwards are solicited; and it is 
hoped that Congregational Collections will 
be obtained during the ensuing year. The 
work yields in importance to none which ive 
as a Denomination, can ^indcrtake. Uur 
credit and usefulness are bound up with it, 
and the spiritual and eternal welfare of thou- 
sands upon thousands of our fellow-country- 
men may be promoted by its being efficiently 
performed. 

Signed on behalf of the Copimittee, 
Joshua Wilson, 1 
Author Mohley,/ 

'Rice Hopkins, Suh^Treasurer, 
John Crobbley, Chairman, 
George Smith, Sec, the Union 
4, BUmfield^StreeU Binsburyy 
London, 1854s. 

ORDINATION. 

HIGHFIELD CHAPEL, HUDDERSFIELD. 

On Thursday, S^t. 28tlL the Rev. Robeft 
Bruce, M.A., of King’s College, Aberdeen, 
and late of the Lancashire Independent Col- 
lege, was publicly set apart to the pastorate 
of the church and congregation assembling 
in the above place of worship. ^ 

The services commenced; at ten o'clock. 
Considerably before the time announced for 
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roiTinienfing, tlic spacious and beautiful 
place of public worsnip was filled in every 
part, by a highly^ pspectablc auditory, and 
profound attention cnaracterizcd the con- 
'' gregaiioii throughout the whole ^bf the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Rev. James Fridie, of Halifax, con- 
ducted the opening devotional exercises. 
The Rev. Enoch Mellor, of Halifax, {iieii 
proceeded to deliver the introductory dis- 
course. He chose for his text, ^‘Neither be 
ye called ma«iterB: for one is your master, 
even Christ.” Never did we listen to a more 
masterly, loeical, thorough exf o/ltion pf ,the 
■nature of a UhiistiaiiL t\hurch. He showed, 
in g. very forcible infMVncr, and with great 
'^beautyrof illustration, the scrinturalness and 
general advantap;es of the Congregational 
polity. He combined very' successfully what 
IS but too rarely on such occasions combined 
— a most manly and decided assertion of our 
distinguishing principles, with an entire 
absence of anything in manner or matter 
that could he justly ofijifsivc to those who 
difler from us. 

The Rev.niichard Skinner, the pastor of 
the sistbr church, assciiihling in Ramsden- 
ik^strect Chapel, asked the usual questions. 
** He asked those qijestions,” he observed, 
“ not from any authority of •their own, but 
Miftqpi his (Mr. Bruce’s) desire, and tliat an 
opportunity might he afforded him of making 
those statements which might supply the 
devekipment of his call for the work upon 
wliich he was about permanently to engage, 
hitf qnalifichtions for it, and the way in which 
he purposed to discharge his duties.” 

These solemn inquiri& having been mildly 
made, and modestly but very^ feelingly re- 
sponded to by the young ininister, and the 
querist having expressed the gratification 
<if the congregation at these relics, the Rev. 
Henry Beau, of Heckmondwike, ofiSred the 
designation prayer ; after which the Rtv. Hr, 
Vaughan, President of the Lancashire Col- 
lege, delivered the charge to the pastor, 
taking as his text, “ Be strong in the grace 
that IS in Christ Jesus,” 2 Tim. i. 1. The 
chief part of the discourse, which was 
throughout claboi'ato and full of weighty 
uiatter, had reference to the various dangers 
in doctrine to which young ministers arc in 
the present day most exposed. 

There were present about forty ministers 
and twenU students: amongst others, the 
Revs. J. Gvgory, Thornton; Hoyle, Nor- 
thowram; Jones, Booth; R. Hurley, F.R.A.S., 
Brigham. Ball, Stainland; Cuthbertson, 
Cleckheaton ; Hodgson, Oldham ; Scott, Bro- 
therton; Dyson, Cppermill; Potter, Honley; 
Oddic, Ossett; Bell, Wortley; Cecil, Light- 
clifie; Dixon, Springhead. Also, Revs. J. 
lludston and Stokoc, Methodist New Con- 
nexipn; and Newel], Primitive Methodist 

After the morning service upwards of 150 
of the friends dined in the school-room. The 
(Upner was got up in most excellent style by 
me ladies in the congregation. 

At half-past six in the evening^ the Rev. J. 
Gregory, of Thornton, conducted the pre- 
liminary services; after which, the Rev. 
James Spence, M.A., of Poultry Chapel, 
London, deliHTcd the sermon to the people. 
His text was, “ All things are yours, wnetlier 


Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas,’M Cor. iii. 
21, 22. The main idea on which he insisted 
was that the minister is the people’s pro- 
perty, and that, therefore, they are bound to 
appreciate him, improve him, take care of 
him. The discourse throughout was an elo- 
quent and impressive delineation of the peo- 
ple’s duties to their pastor.^The congregation 
was again very large, and Gie greatest atten- 
tion prevailed. 

Altogether the day was spent very plea- 
santly ‘and piofitably. May our heavenly 
Fathei; perpetuate the manifestations of his 
presence'' and favour wliich we that day 
enjoyed. 

REMOVALS 

The Rev.J.Barfifc'., of Plymouth, has accepted 
a very cordial invitation to become the pastor 
of the New Coi^Sog.J^ional Church, ki New 
Bexley, near London, and intends, n.Y., 
commencing his stated labours the second 
Sabbath in January. 

The Rev. W. R. Noble, of New Bexley, 
near London, leaving been compelled to re- 
linquish his sphere ot'lahour from ill -health, 
arising from unsuitahleness of climalc, lias 
accepted the cordial and uiianimoiis invita- 
tion of the Congregational Church assciii- 
hling in' Batter-street Chapel, Plymouth, to 
bedoine their pastor; and hopes to enter upon 
his stated ministry there on the first Sabbath 
of the new year. 

The Rev. William Moore, of Great Har- 
wood, near Blackburn, has accepted a most 
cordial and unanimous invitation from the 
church and Congregation assembling in Be- 
thesda Chapel, Leigh, Lancashire, to become 
‘ their pastor. Mr. Moore will commence his 
labours on the first Sabbath in the new year. 
' The church at Leigh, owing to the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Daniel Atkin, w'ho is now 
upwards of-eighty-four years of age, lias been 
without a pastor for upwards of five years. 
Mr. Moore enters upon Ills new sphere of 
labour under very encouraging circumstan- 
ces, and with a prospect of considerable use- 
fulness among the people. 


TESTIMONIAL. 

The church and conepregation assembling 
at Ebenezer Chapel, Chatham, have pre- 
sented their late highly-gifted and much- 
beloved pastor, the Rev. P. Thomson, M. A, 
now of Grosvenor- street Chapel, Manches- 
ter, with a very handsome ^old watch, chain, 
and stand, thr stand bearmg the following 
inscription: “Presented with a gold watch 
and cnain, to the Rev. P. Thomson, M.A., 
by the church and congregation of Ebenezer 
Chapel, u a memento of the sincere afiectioii 
and lasting attachment of those to whom he 
had endeared himself through a faithful 
ministry of twenty years. Chatham, Oct., 
1854.”— A copy, elegantly bound, of “ Cony- 
heare and Howden’s Life and Epistles of St. 
Paul,” had previously been presented 1^ the 
Sunday-school Teachers’ Prepa^tion Class, 
as a token of their sincere regara and due 
appreciation of his piety and valuable ser- 
vices amongst them. 
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TIIK FAITH AND TRANSLATICTN OF ENOCH. 

' Ry faith Enoch was translated, tliat he should not see death ; and was not found, because 
(Jod had translated him ; for before his translation he had this testimony, tliiit he pleased 
Ood."— Heb.x!. 5. a ^ - 


In these few words, the substance of 
which is taken by the Anostle from 
the writings of Moses, we hav^ pre- 
sented before us the life, the fqjfli, the 
obedience, and the happy removal of 
one of the excellent of the earth. 
Ericf, indeed, is the account whiclP the 
Scriptures give us of this devoted and 
exalted servant of God.* That lie lived 
oil cn^th, that he ^l)ccd witli God, 
and that, after the lapse of some three 
hundred and sixty yaars, “he was not, 
for God took him,” is almost the whole 
that is taught us of his hyslory in our 
world, la the passage before us, the 
writer, in repeating this short account, 
lioints oul the noble principle by nhich 
Jviioeli nas thus honoured and blessed; 
Mini, indeed, this same ]ninciple is the 
grand distiueiiou of all who, having 
served their generation by the will of 
God, have rallcn asleep, and see cor- 
ni[)lion. This was the vietory wdiich 
overcame the world, and which, in thcii* 
experience, robbed the grave q/ vic- 
tory, and took the sting /I'on; death, 
even their faith. 

Hut, in the case of Enoch, faith is 
rcpicscnled as achieving a noliler tri- 
umph; for instead of tbe dark \ alley, 
corruption, and decay, it conferred on 
him, and conferred at once, the final 
and glorious recompense, whicli awaits 
the belicv cr at llic last day ; and in this 
singular and all but unparalleled event 
is shadowed forth the state of those 
who shall be “ alive, and remain at the 
coming of the Lord.” 'Hie dead in 
(dirist, it is said, shall rise first; then 
tliosc who are living and believing in 
Christ shall be caiighi np togctlier with 
them in the cl on da, to meet the Lord 
in the air, and so sliall thiy ever be 
with the Lord. But, in the experience 
of Eno(‘li, this glorious recompense is 
alrviiuly realized. 'I'hrough faith he 
Jias caciiped the universal lot; neither 
death nor the grave have dominion 
o\ er bim. 'IVanslated and transformed, 
lie wlu) lived by faith now v\alks by 
sight, and in body as well as spirit, 
has come ty, the “innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to Jesus, the Mediator 
of the new covenant, and to God, tbe 
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Judge of all.” No voice of the^ arch- 
angel, or tiuipp of God, will be needed 
to break for him the slufiber of thc^ 
gra^. With him, of a truth, the re- 
surrection's pa'lst Jkready; *and while* 
others must be a!).4i^nt from the b<idy , 
before it is permitted them to be pre- 
sent with the Lord, he, changed, trans- 
formed, and arrayed in the robes of 
immortality, li\eth and reigneth with 
God and the Lamb. It cannot, indeed, 
be said that ihifi Jionour have all the 
saints ; for although partakers of like 
precious faith — though childfcu of the 
same Father, and heirs of the* same 
kingdom — wc miuft die, and not live. 
But through t]ic mercy of God, thi-ough 
the death and resurrection of his onhr 
Sou, and by the poweivif the Holy 
(ihost, wc may look forw'ard eventu- 
ally to the same blissful rccompeifsc ; 
when, with Enoch and Elijah, and with 
Him that “ liveth* and was dead, ai/d 
who is alive for (^ermore,” we shall 
meet in one final home, whence not 
•only death and •destruction, but sorrow 
and sighing, shall for evei^llee aw'ay. 
'Meanwhile, let us seek to be followers 
of those who through faitli and pc'i- 
iience inherit the promises ; and what 
a briglit and illustrious cxaihple is be- 
fore us. “ By faith Enoch was trans- 
lated that he should not sec death ; 
and was not found, because God had 
translated him : for before his trans- 
lation he had this testimony, that lie 
pleased God.” • 

The sulijcct to w'hich our attention 
is directed, is the faith of Eii^ch. We 
may notice, its nature ; — its fruits ; — 
the testii]jjoiiy borne of itf — and its 
peaceful and triumpbant issue. Let 
us, then, look — 

I. At the nature of this faitJu^To 
what had it respect? It embraced, 
among other things, a firm and un- 
shaken conviction of the existence and 
government of the one liviiig and true 
God. 'rhis lies at the basis of all reli- 
gion, and may be viewed as the first 
principle of the Sacred Oracles. Hcncc, 
said Paul, when permitted by Agrippa 
to speak for himself, and wen con- 
tending for the faith once delivered to 
11 
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the sa\.)ts, And now I stand and am 

a ed for the hope of the promise 
B of God unto oiir fathers, imto 
, which promise onr twelve trjbes, serv- 
ing God day and night, hope to comcj 
for which hope's sake, King Agrippa, 

I nm accused of the .lews.” Thus this 
'principle of hope in God, this reli^incc 
on tho words of his mouth, is the one 
demand of all revelation^ Of all that 
is written ft’iis is the sum : — “ Trust in 
the Lord;” Look unto* ^e, 
ye saved.*' Do risk fo'. evidence ? 

: you plead, with the lost rich man, 

thafsoipe departed spirit may Jirise 
and warn you of your doom? To this 
it is replied, “They have Moses and 
the prophets ; let them hear them.” It 
is worthy of notice, and ought not to 
be forgotten, that JJpech had no such 
aids to the development of his faith ; 
and yet, like the father of the faithful, 
he rejoiced to see the day of Christ, 

* and he saw it, and was glad. This W'as 
the medium of his walkipg with God, — 
,uJie believed God; and though not hav- 
ing receivedothc promises, yet seeing 
them afar otf, he was persuaded of 
Ih^m, and embraced them, co]ifcs.sing 
thcrebj%that he was a stranger and a 
pilgrim on the earl;h; and however 
changed may ho the times and cirenm- 
slanccs in which wt live, the same act 
of l.iith, the same trust in God, is rc-*^ 
quiied at T)ur hands. In Ibis re spec 
this n(!V and final dispensation pro- 
claims no ncAv doctrine, hut it docs 
enforce by heavier jiOTuiltics, the obe- 
dience of faith. Referring ns 1o the 
past — placing before us, in imagina- 
tion, the carcases of those who fell in 
the wildernoss — it utters the timely 
and kindly warning, “ Beware lest ye 
also perish, aflcr the same example "of 
unbelief and jn'Y)rdcr that, through 
fear, wc, like Noah, may be moved, we 
are pointed from the p.ast destruction 
of the Israelites, to the ever-darkeuing 
doom of^ the unbelieving,- hereafter. 
“He that believeth not the Sou shall 
not see life, but the WTath- of God 
abidetli on him ! ” We say, then, that 
the least thing included in the faith of 
JSnoch is, a firm persnasion that “ God 
is, and that he is the rcwarcler of all 
them that diligently seek him.” But 
this faith of Knocli had re pcct also to 
a future state and a final retribution. 
While he recognized in the things 
which are seen “the eternal 2 )ower 
and godheed,” and while be saw in 
the daily events of life the controlling 


hand of a merciful Providence, he 
looked also for “ a citj; which hath 
foundation.” As well as a coming 
Saviour, he beheld and pifbclfiimcd the 
day of doom, and was active and 
earnest in warning men to escape that 
“ fiery indignation” wljicli shall devour 
the adversaries. Hence, says the apostle 
.Tilde, “ Enoch, also, the seventh from 
Adam, prophesied of these, saying. Be- 
hold, *tnG Lord cometh with ten thou- 
sand^' i)f his saints, to execute judg- 
ment upon all, and to convince all that 
are ungodly among them of all their 
ungfodly deeds, which they have com- 
mitted, and of all their hard speeches, 
which ungodfy sinners have spoken 
against him. ’iAi'JSioso were the^lhings 
unseen, w'hicli moulded his character 
and guided his lift. By faith he real- 
ized the distant day of nccounl, and 
seeing the^jterrors of the Lord, per- 
suaded men to believe and live. Buk 
especially was his faith directed to 
Christ. Here w'as the object of its 
desire, and the ground of its depend- 
(T-ice. That to which he looked w^as 
the gracious promise which mingled 
willi the curse even in Paradise : “ th'' 
seed of the woman shall bruise the 
serpent's head;” and this is still the 
central Uuth on whi(’h faitli must build 
and ynjdicitJy rest. 'IMie only ditler- 
enre is, lliat wc hu'k back ou a Sa- 
viour slain, and ou j)rojuises fulfilled. 
For Clu’isf our Fas, .over halli been 
sacrifKicd for us; and that which is 
“perfect having come, Unit which is in 
part is uow' done aw’fw. ’ 

Let me then ask, have you embraced 
this atoning sacriiicc? have you suh- 
miited to this righteousness of faith ? 
This is the only object and foundation 
of faitli ; and if you believe not in Him, 
if his merits and righteousness he not 
your ojjly trust, “ ye shall die in your 
sins, ’ and Ihosc sins Aiill remain ! But 
look on Him whom you have pierced; 
let the fountain opened when he died 
be repaired to ; let this blood of atone- 
ment be sprinkled on your consciences; 
and though, with Enoch, you escape 
not the death of the body, or the cor- 
ruption of the grave, with him, at 
length, you shall enter into life, and 
sit down with Abraham and Jsaa<; and 
Jacob in the kingdom of (h)d. 

This leads us to notice — 

II. So7n€ of the fruits of EnoclCs 
faith. Ho walked, we are told, so as 
to please God ; he walked with God. 
In liis experience, it would seem, there 
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was a lona^ant and unbroken inter- 
course maintained with the Father of 
his spirit ; llnd though distant from his 
home, though a stranger and a pilgrim 
on the earth, yet much of the bliss, 
many of the j(|ys of his future inherit- 
ance, descended upon him. Ilis piety 
was evidently of the highest order, of 
the purest character. Ife ,se^B to 
have lived as in the immediate pre- 
sence, as under the daily scrnFiiiy of 
his Maker and Judge; to have been 
abstracted from earth; to havc^had 
his mind grasping the evidence, and 
feeding on the subst.'yice of things 
unseen. In the short account which 
is fmviished of hi^»^!jfe, there is no 
stain or blemish attaching to his cha- 
racter. No intimation is given of any 
backslidings or declensions in the ways 
of God ; and the probability is, that in 
all respects he was a “ burning and a 
shining light that he possessed and 
enjoyed much of the presence, the 
Spirit, and the grace of Christ; that 
he was a noble defender of the faifli, 
and a lovely example of righteousness 
of life. So that when the time of his 
removal came — when he ascended up 
on high, and was separated^ without 
seeing death, from the place of his 
sojourn — in spirit, at least, he hitd not 
far to go. lie breathed "already the 
desires and hopes of the “just made 
perfect,” and was “ mccl for^lic inhe- 
ritaiicc of the saints in light.” As 
another product oU his fnilb, not only 
did he make religion the chief concern, 
but these varied excellencLcs to w hich 
I have referred were acquired and in- 
creased amidst surrounding abomina- 
tions which had overspread the earth. 
In the days of Enoch, as well as of 
Noah, we may gather from the subject 
of his preaching that iuGdels and ido- 
laters every where abounded; in a 
word, the earth was becoming every 
hour more and more corrupt. A growl- 
ing ungodliness had every where set 
in— rthe dark and sad precursor of that 
flood of waters, w^hich was soon to 
hush the voice and te stay the pro- 
gress of violence and crime; and 
surely it w'as no ordinary piety, which 
not only withstood this state of things, 
but which from its very dangers and 
difliculties gathered new strength, and 
was so largely reinforced, that, like 
the shining "iight, it “ shone more and 
more unto the perfect day." That this 
preacher of righteousness was often in 
danger and tribulation, — that when he 


warned the world, and when he pointed 
a world wallowing in wickedness to .a 
righteow Judge and a coming retri-* 
bution, — that at such a time he was in 
jeopardy every hour, can scarcely be 
dcyibtcd ; and yet, w'ith all these couB^ 
teracting influences, with iio helj) from 
man, with every kind of evil vexing 
his righteous soul, it is delightful to 
find that there is at least one witness 
fo$-Ood ;Yand ^o^^only s», but that^ 
that solitary hclii^cr, liaving cscjmod 
the coiruptions winch are in tlie^w orld*^ 
through lust, increase^ in igoodness 
and grace. 

This leads us to notice — 

HI. 77/c hiffh mill honovrahle iesii- 
mnnif which is borne of his faith. The 
first thing thaff strikes us here is, that 
it was a personal possessiciB ; for he-, 
fore his translation, says the Apostle, 

“ he had this testimony, that he pleased 
God." There was a.witness w ithin, a 
voice w'hich tchoed the approval and 
the loving-kindness of God. How dh^* 
ferent from the tcstimdhy of Cain! 
Whether w'e look at the way or *1116 
end, at the heart or the .life, of these 
two men of antediluvian times, ho^" 
totally opposed i» the path of th6ir 
feel ! The one is darkened at every 
• step, and is hiyinted throughout w'itii 
the voice and the guilt of rfi murdered 
brother blood, aud tliencc tljc lamen- 
tation^ ascends, “ My puiiislunent is 
gi’oatcT than I can bear." But the way 
which Enoch look, though naiTow and 
strait, was one of pleasantness and 
peace. With joy did he tread llic path 
of life, until he arose, and ascended to 
his God. We are not informed in what 
way this testimony was imparted; — 
whether God, who s^akc to tlic fathers 
by the prophets, signified it by word 
or deed; or whether it w'as simply the 
voice of conscience attesting his ac- 
ceptance, or the Divine Spirit speaking 

g eace in fhe comforts which delighted 
is soul. But, be the medium what it 
may, no doubt can be entertained of 
the fact. From some source, through 
some channel or other, the feeling w qg 
produced. The smile of heaven, and 
the sunshine of its glory, reached and 
irradiated his soul. 

Another thing pertaining to this tes- 
timony is. that besides being enjoyed 
within, tie same is spoken of for a 
memorial of him. By this fnj^h w'^hich 
he exercised, he is had and kept in 
everlasting r6meinbrance. So that 
the happy consciousness which he 
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possessed within— the sacred and ho- 
nourable testimony which was given 
I Kim, that he “ pleased Gpd ” — the 
same is his memorial to all gene- 
rations. Having himself testified of 
God — ^having by faith overcome the 
world, and so maintained his integrity 
in the midst of “ a crooked and per- 
verse generation ” — he . is now ho- 
*'’'noured and’ glorified of God. In this 
^ respect, l\ke the ^edeenm^ he rc- 
‘ceives not testiraolhj. from men.” His 
iifr.iie is embalmetf and his memory is 
preseVved in records which shall re- 
main ns long'* as the sun ; for “ verily 
I say unto you, wheresoever this Gos- 
pel shall be preached throughout the 
whole world,” there also shall his 
works of faith and labours of love, 

■ his walking with God and his ascen- 
* sion to heaven, be “spoken for a me- 
morial " of him. 

But not only has' he a name and a 
place in the Old and New Testaments; 
■•Jie is repeatedly, and in every instance, 
highly commended of God; in other 
words, he is one of the few among 
men, against whom no charge of in- 
constancy or inconsistency is alleged. 
We have heard of tfce patience of Job, 
and have wondered)^ as did the Queen of 
the South, at the wisdom of Solomon ; 
and we may have been impressed, also,' 
with the depth and ardour of the piety 
and zeal of the sweet singer of Israel. 
But then, it must be admitted, that the 
testimony which is borne of these is 
not unmixed with evil, and is not clear 
and unsullied on the page of truth. 
In these, as in many other instances, 
the bright light of truth, the “pure 
religion and undefiled,” which they 
evidently possessed, is shaded with the 
gloom of some bOsetting sin. But in 
the testimony of Enoch there is t'o 
darkness overshadowing, and no defec- 
tion impairing the beauty of his cha- 
racter or the constancy of his faith. 

What a testimony then is his, and 
w'hat high and lasting honour has God 
himself conferred on him, in permit- 
t'mg him on earth, as well as in heaven, 
through all time, as well as through 
eternity, thus to reflect his glory, and 
thus to show forth his praise ! 

We come now to notice — 

IV. The peacefiil and triumphant i'aeue 
of hie faith , . By faith he was trans- 
lated that he should not see death. 
“Mark^^the perfect man, and behold 
the upright, for the end of that man is 
peace.” But here is a higher and a 


more distinguished recompense. Since 
the world began had not such an event 
ever yet come to pass. Of the vene- 
rable patriarchs we read in rapid suc- 
cession, though they had attained to 
the good old age of seven, and eight, 
and nine hundred years, yet in every 
instance the conclusion is the same, 
which is, “ And he died.” And in this 
way, by means of this circumstance, 
the t&uth of this wondrous deed is 
corroborated and proved. While each 
death of the other patriarchs is faith- 
fully recorded in its proper place and 
order, when we come to the man who 
walked with God, it is in vain that we 
look for any r|;^rd of his death ; but 
the blank is fiUecl up by that sWiigc 
intelligence, that he was not, for God 
TOOK HIM.” It has been conjectured 
by Montgoi^ery, in his poem, “The 
World before the Flood,” that this 
event took place wdiile Enoch was 
occupied in his work as a prcatdier of 
righteousness. The poet supposes, that 
wJiile the rage of his persccutovs was 
burning against him, and while they 
sought to take away his life, then the 
God whom he served continually took 
him to himself. But be this as it may. 
we are assured, that without tasting 
of death, without dc.scending into the 
grave, or cyen grappling with the last 
enemy, he was received up into glory. 
Being cjj^anged to the Divine image, 
the roiTuptiblc having put on incor- 
raptioD, and the mortal immortality, 
he departed heucet and was no more 
seen. But when the Lord comcLli with 
ten thousands of his saints, and while 
the wicked shall wail, and the despi- 
sers of his message shall w'onder and 
perish, he also will appear with him in 
glory; and this honour have all the 
saints ! “ Praise ye the Lord ! " 

J. B. 

Long Melford, 


THE PRESENT CRISIS. 
“Come, ray people, enter thou into tliy 
chambers, and shut thy doors about thee : 
hide thyself as it were for a little moment, 
until the indignation be overpast. For, 
behold, the Lord cometh out of his place 
to punish the inhabitants of the earth for 
theV iniquity : the earth also shall disclose 
her blood, and shall no more cover her 
slain.’*— Isa. xxvi. 20, 21. 

While the prophetic Scriptures should 
not receive our exclusive attention, 
they should by no mentis be treated 
with neglect. By a judicious and 
prayerful study of the prophets we 
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learn humility; while we acquire a 
stronger anH a more intelligent faith in 
the Bible as the word of God. A 
zAistake on the part of an interpreter 
of prophecy inay be readily forgiven 
him, provided nis views are set forth 
with a becoming modesty. Apart from 
the historic interest connected with the 
prophecies, they contain "doctrines, 
cautions, and adiponitions suited to all 
times and places. We may he wrong 
ill thinking the prophecy quoted above 
to be in the course of mlfllmeift by 
])assing events, still, tlm exposition of 
its parts may, by God’s olessing, prove 
profil^ble to some readers. By 
a careful perusal of these inspired 
words it will be perceived, 

1. That a cheat judgment is 
SPOKEN OF. Jehovah is Hie “ Judge of 
all the earth.” To him every earthly 
potentate, however mighty, is account- 
able for the manner in -which he holds 
the reins of government. We gather 
from the wording of this prophesy, 
that the judgment is to be * 

Jn unusual one. Our attention is 
bespoken by the word “ Behold ! ” 
The Lord is represented as coming, 
out of his place " to inflict this judg- 
mcnl. The meaning of this expiession 
manifestly is, that he is»about to do 
some great and unusual thing. Indeed, 
the words which follow convey this 
meaning, "to punish.” Whom? Some 
wicked man ? Some oppressive family ? 
Some cruel nation? Far more than 
this is manifestly intended, by "the 
inhabitants of the earth,” upon whom 
this judgment is to fall. All nations 
have been infinitely corrupt, and the 
punishment shall be meted ont to each 
as the equity or sovereignty of the 
great Judge shall determine. 

2. The judymenl intended would ap- 
pear to he war. Famine, pestilence, 
and w^ar are God’s instruments em- 
ployed to punish guilty nations. The 
last is perhaps the most drdlidful, since 
it is often attended by famine or pesti- 
lence, and sometimes by both. That 
war is here intended seems probable 
from the first verse of the twenty- 
seventh chapter, "In that day the Lord, 
with his sore and great and strong 
sword, shall punish leviathan the 
piercing serpent, even leviathan that 
crooked serpent ; and he shall slay the 
dragon that is in the sea.” These three 
beasts, huge, crafty, and cruel, repre- 
sent the &rec great earthly powers 
upon whom this judgment shall mainly 


fall, and the judgn\ent itself is the 
" strong^sword” of the Lord. ,• ^ 

3. The punishment is for " iniquity*' 
We gather from this chapter that the 
sin chiefly referred to is oppression, 
in^stice, cruelty. God is a just God^ 
and is infinitely displeased with in- 
justice : " A false balance is abomina- 
tion to the Lord ; but a jist weight is 
his^delighty’ He has impressed upon 
the 'kumaii mifid ^that lovS of justice* 
and hatred of o^rcssioii which* so., 
pre-emioently distinguish himseN*. So 
that the best of men have the^strongest 
possible feeling of disgust at tyranny, 
oppression, and wrong. So strongly 
is this feeling imprinted in human 
nature, that |he midst of nations 
and communities where the most in- 
justice is done, men will no^ and then 
start up, roused and agitated to the 
very centre of their souls, at the 
wrongs and cruelties continually per- 
petrated by those whose duty it is tp^ 
minister j ustice and love^ercy . J ehio- 
vah is here described as indignant at 
these wrongs, and determined to puUish 
them. Hence the exhortation, " Hide 
thyself as it wefe for a little moment, 
until the indignaiftm be overpast.” 

II. An Invitation is given. It is 
addressed to «the righteous : " Come, 
my people, enter thou int^ thy cham- 
bers, and i^ut thy doors about thcc : 
hide •thyself as it were for a little 
moment, until the, indignation be over- 
past. 

1. Days of judytnent, are seasons oj 
trial to God's people, A believer who 
eiqoys a right and consistent state of 
mina is deeply concerned for the pro- 
gress of the best of all causes — the 
cause of Christ. To see religion lan- 
guishing and declining, as in times of 
national visitation it frequ^tly docs, 
is a severe trial of faith. Often, too, 
at such Reasons God’s people suffer 
personal pain or loss, which is a trial 
both to their own faith and to that of 
their fcllow-Chiistians. The righteous 
are sometimes cut off with the wicked, 
and it appears as if God had forsaken 
and forgotten them. . Such events, 
mysterious as they do seem, are under 
the direction of him who doeth all 
things well.” 

" For if the lire, or plague, or sword, • 
Receive oommiasion from the Lord 
To smite Ihe saints amonept riie rest, 
Their very pains and dcawiB are blest" 

2. In days ofjudgmenti God invites Ais 
people to specieU prayer. Such an invi- 
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tatiou manifestly included in the 
before us, “Come, my^ people, 
enter thou into thy chambers.” ’ Let 
our readers bear in mind, that “ The 
effectual fervent prayer of a righteous 
man availcth much.” Moses, Samxfel, 
Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, and others in 
times of national danger, offered suc- 
oessful prajer. The united formal 
prayers of a whole natiom yrould^ot 
•be so effectual as*fhe'real^p^aye^ of 
oii«^ jighteous man.^' ' Our praying men 
are oifr b^st citizens : ten such would 
have saved Sodom. 

•3. In days of judgment, God invites his 
people to special faith in him. There is 
great tenderness in this invitation. As 
■a hen calls her chi^.krf'ns under her 
wings, when she sees a bird of prey 
hovering bver them ; or as a kind 
father calls his children in doors when 
a storm is rising : so' Jehovah invites 
his people to takeTefuge in him till the 
Jtempest be overblown. 

There are -many chambers, so to 
speak, in the Divine character into 
which his people may enter. There 
iSr the chamber of his power, which is 
more mighty than the swords of the 
whole earth. There' is the chamber of 
his wisdom, which the deep counsels of 
men and devils cannot fiVistrate. There 
Is the chnmher of his love, which, like 
the sun, remains unchanged, However 
dark the clouds may be which, Tor a 
time, obscure it; and there is the 
chamber of his faithfulness, which 
assures us, that how'ever things may 
look, he rides upon the tempest and 
directs the storm; that, present ap- 
pearances notwithstanding, “All kings 
shall fall down before him, and all 
nations shall scrvc'him:” that, snec^ 
as the infidel will, and tremble as the 
believer may, “ Ilis name shall endure 
for ever ; his name' shall be continued 
as lon^ as the sun, and menc shall be 
Dlessed in him ; all nations- shall call 
him blessed.” 

III. Encouuaging assurances are 

MADE. 

"1. The conflict shall not he long* “A 
little moment ” is spoken of. God can 
do a great work in a short time. In 
six. days he created the heavens and 
the earth ; in forty days he destroyed 
the world with a flood ; in a short 
time he can rectify its wrongs, remedy 
its abused, and avenge its ii^uries. 

2. The cotifiict shall secure the ad- 
vaficement of society in liberty and bene- 
volence, Perhaps, under the govern- 


menfc of God, punishment'^has always 
some wise and good purpose to answer 
beyond itself. The valuable conse- 
quence of this judgment is set forth in 
me last clause of the chapter. 

1. The earth also shall disclose her 
blood. Those scenes of slow torture 
and inhuman cruelty which have long 
been enacted in defiance of justice by 

ersectitors and oppyessors, shall be 

rought to light. Secret prisons, those 
engines of injustice, used by the slave- 
holder, the inqiiisitor, the persecutor, 
the tyrant, shall be exposed before the 
sun, and the miserable victims of an 
abused power shall go free. The pro- 
phet, in very forcible language, de- 
scribes the wretcheKl condition of such 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
verses. Listen to the cry of the poor 

risoners whose hopes of release have 

cen again and again disappointed: 
“ Like as a woman with clillci, that 
draweth near the time of her delivery, 
isnn pain, and crieth out in her pangs, 
so have we been in thy sight, O Lord. 
We have been with child, we have been 
in pain, we have, as it were, brought 
forth wind ; we have not wrought any 
deliverandb upon the earth, neither 
have the inhabitants of the world ” 
(our oppressers) “ fallen.” The answer 
of J eliovah in the nineteenth verse is 
full of hope : “Thy dead men shall 
live. My deceased” (Louth) “shall 
arise. Awake and sing, ye that dwell 
in dust : for thy dew Is as the dew of 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out her 
dead.” One eye has seen all your 
sufferings, one ear has heard all your 
complaints; deliverance is promised, 
and the time for your release draweth 
near. “To everything there is a 
season, and a time for every purpose 
under the heaven.” Take heart, then, 
ye much injured ones? He who at 
the proper season causes the dead seed 
to spring up, and who, at the lime 
appointed/^l .cause even the dead 
that are in theix graves to hear his 
voice, will perform his promise ; and 
you who are sunk so low, who are 
politically and socially dead, shall be 
raised up. “ The earth shall cast out 
her dead.” 

2. “ The earth shall no more " f or no 
longer) “cover her slain.** Nations 
have so often gone backwards, that 
this assurance is doubly welcome. 
The direct and indirect effect of the 
Gospel, together with the judgments 
of God, shall secure this decided step 
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in the adv^cemeut of society. All 
nations shall enjoy equal laws, a free 
press, and an open Jiiblc. 

Clavering, EsssJe^ h’LOWER. 

« 


BJiLIYERANCE IN TRIAL. 

• • • 

That God delays deliverance iiit trial 
is this moment the experience of xQ^ny 
an afflicted and “much trembling’^' 
saint ill the church of the Redeemer. 
I'hey are in sulFering, difficulty, or 
danger; a night of wec^iin^ has cast 
its deep, sad shade over their soul, and 
they Ihxvc long anxiFusly looked for 
the darkness to breaje and the dawn to 
appear, hut as yet they sec not 

“ Tiie morning stealing^]! the niglit, 

Melting tlic darkness.” 

That the raorning never will arrive, 
and the night will endure for ever, 
their faitli, though fainting, never w'ijl 
believe. Their God has promised to 
make darkness light before his saints, 
and they know, that to have the pro- 
mise of that God, is to possess the 
sure pledge of performance ^ yet the* 
delay is painful, often seems ungra- 
cious and mysterious, and piftcnce 
feels exhausti'd in waiting upon God. 
Mourning souls, be not discouraged or 
surprised, “ a^» though some strange 
thing happened to you.’* To delay 
deliverance in trjal has characterized 
the dealing of God towards his saints 
in every age of the Church’s history^ 
The Scriptures afford many an illus- 
tration, and with trying circumstances, 
io whicli your case can furnish no 
parallel. “God did tempt Abraham, 
and said unto him, Take notv thy 
sou, thine only son Isaac, whom thou 
Invest, and get thee into the land of 
Moriah, and offer him there for a 
burnt-offering upon one of the moun- 
tains which 1 will tell thee o^’* 

There was a terrible precision in the 
terms of the unprecedented injunction. 
How the w^ords, “ Thy son, thine only 
son Isaac, whom thou lovest," were 
fitted to suggest the deepest anguish 
to the patriarch’s bosom. All .the 
father’s feelings must have been wrung 
at the call to immolate the son of his 
old age, and the darling child of pro- 
mise. Nature, with its instincts given 
by heaven, would rise up in arms 
against the command. But faith sus- 
tains, and he triumphs ; he obeys the 
strange, but Divine and explicit in- 


junction; saddles his? ass, takes hia 
servants, find Isaac, the required victim, 
and early on the morrow proceeds on 
his w ay to the place appointed. His 
surj^risiug promptitude, however, does« 
not obtain removal of the trial; all 
that day and on the morrow tfie in- 
junction rests upon him ; tlje third day 
dawns, and the mountain heaves to* 
view,* aiidjh*e juscev^s the eppoiuted - 
height, ancl stands •\|fith his son upon 
the place of offering, yet there ^ no * 
reversal of the requirement ; heaven is 
stern, and his faith seems unhououred. 

The wood iti laid, Isaac is bound, 
Abraham seizes the sacrificial knife, it 
is uplifted, gleams iu the air, is steadied 
for the fatal pluh^, and then, but not 
until then, is the commaud«emoved. 
To lilt* last moment God delayed de- 
liverance ! 

Again, we see the pilgrim host of 
Israel upou fhc Red Sea shore, the 
dashing waves of “the all-devouring 
waters ” break before thSw, while on 
either hand precipitous moimtaius rise 
and close them in, behind them throng 
the Egyptian hostf “ All the horses and 
chariots of Pharaoh, and his horsemen 
and his array,” their spears gleaming 
•in the distance, dike meteors of death. 
Has God betrayed his covenant people t 
Escape .appears inipossible ; refuge 
fails on every side. The panic-stricken 
multitude cry aloud, seek the interpo- 
sition of him at whose command they 
left the “ huxiae of bondage,” and by 
W'hose guidance they were led to this 
position of peril. Their prayers un- 
iioticcd, they murmur against their 
devoted leader, Moses. He, too, is 
fearluriy perplexedt; hope and fear 
divide liis bosom. The moments of 
terror are multiplied — are prolonged 
to hours. The evening gives no token 
of salvaticiji — brings with it a darkness 
of suspense. Beneath the curtain of 
the* night the waters were divided. 
God concealed what he was perform- 
ing ; only the morning light revealed 
the rescue. God delayed deliverance.* 

Daniel, the purest merely human 
character in all the Bible, addressed 
by heaven repeatedly as “ greatly 
beloved,” from his very spiritual no- 
bility, the marked victnn of jealousy 
and InaUcG, because of faithfiolness to 
his conscience and his God) stands 
convicted of capital offence against 
a concerted statute of that law which, 
ill oriental absolutism, “ chan^eth 
not." 'Hie over-reached monarch is 
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deep conceni for his favourite; 
would untie the cord of death which 
malicious craft has coiled around him ; 
“ to the going down of the sun,” the 
r close of the judicial day, dpes he laljpur 
to deliver him, but heaven lends no 
aid, and gives no , token of cqncern. 
Has not Ood left his servant to his 
*iktG, and despised to save him ? There 
, is no way. of eva^ng the Inconsiderate 
and linaty ordinpee, the'" law must 
tetke, its cours^.and its sanction he 
unbroken. IJIaniel is delivered to de- 
struction ; the evil courtiers triumph. 
He is led to the den of lions, stands 
upon the brink ,of its hloodr stained 
entrance; at the sigl^t of their ex- 
pected prey the rawsSous beasts send 
forth a voar that shakes with terror 
every heart in the band around the 
prophet Will not heaven now appear, 

< and no longer tarry in its interference ? 

The time has not come yet With 
'•.hearts moved and hurried by excite- 
ment wc sec^him lowered to the lions. 
Then, but not until then, is God’s 
power put forth. In a moment the 
stunning roar is sailed; there is a 
wondrous quiet, tb/s lion’s jaw is held 
111 bondage, but to what an extremity, 
even to his ** greatly beloved,” did God 
flelajjf deliv^erance. 

It were easy to multiply the in- 
stances in whi(^ the same dealing has 
been known in the salvation of God-. 
Wc might describe the case of Sha- 
drach, Mcshach, and Abednego, only 
given to see the interference of his 
power when actually cast into *'the 
burning fiery furnace;” or that of 
Peter, only delivered upon the night 
before his intended execution ; -or we 
might set forth the imprisonment of 
Paul and Silas, until the midnight hour, 
in the felon’s home of PhilipuL Mn 
truth, we may assert^ that thus to 
protract his deliverances is Che general 
method of his conduct, almost amount- 
ing to a law in the providence of our 
God. 

But we come to aslt the reason of 
thia procedure. That it results from 
any wemity in the nature or circum- 
stances of file God of the Church, en- 
^ lightened faith reftises to believe. “Lo, 
I am with you always/’ is a promise 
which revws his omnipresence ; and 
to his own inquiry, << Is anything too 
hard for mp? ” all the f^ts of nature 
enable iis to answer, No. Nor must 
^ he wait for a given moment to make 
known his power. There is none to 


prescribe to him the 6 ea|pn when to 
act; ‘*the times and the seasons hath 
he put in his own power.” Why, then, 
in his salvation to his people, is deli- 
verance delayed ? various Trea- 

sons which might be assigned wc select 
a principal one, and upon which we 
believe not much stress has been laid : 

God delays deliverance in trial in order 
to exercise graces to/iiclh in this worlds 
Mufc he perfected. 

I^pve, joy, and peace shall be con- 
summated in heaven. There the soul 
shall dwell in God; shall be like 
him and “ God is lo'^e.” There the 
saint shall havwgot beyond the region 
of waves and stoms^ 

^ And shall bathe his weary soul 
In seas of heavenly rest.’* 

There shall lie have reached the special 
dwelling-place of Him in whose “ pre- 
sence there is fulness of joy, and at 
whose right hand there are pleasurcH 
for evermore.” But in heaven there 
is no room for faith, none for hope, 
none for patience. Faith is lost in 
perfect vision ; hope dies in full frui- 
tion ; patience, never summoned, since 
every desire of the heart is met, slum- 
bers jonconscious in the soul : 

" The moHiuiE-stai is lost in light ; 

Faith vanishes in perfect signt; 

The rainbow passes witli the storm, 

And hope, with sorrow’s fading form.” 

On earth, then, which is their proper 
sphere, must those graces be perfected. 
Here, amid the dim shadows, and agi- 
tations, and imcertainties of time, must 
Faith be called to build upon the word 
of God; and to prove that even amid 
the most suspicious appearances she 
can trust it. Here Hope must be given 
to put forth her buoyant strength, “ to 
lean upon her anchor, while it sustains 
her ; ” and here, where nights of sorrow 
spread their darkness, must Patience 
be called to stand upon her watch- 
tower, ahd, with long-suffering, wait 
for the streaking light of the promised ^ 
morning. Hence the exhortation of ' 
Ihe inspired James, Let patience 
have her perfect work, that ye may be 
perfect and entire, wanting nothing.” 
Profitable is the study of the ways of 
God ; often does it lead to unexpected 
discoveries of his grace and wisdom, 
and many would it save from tlie 
vanity and guilt of charging him 
foolishly. It is not alwayb\ however, 
we can find out the wherefore of his 
dealings; sometimes does he wrap 
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himself in clouds and darkness, and treat with contempt^ or lightly 
show it is his glory to conceal a the Word of God? Neglect of study- 

matter.!* Yet the goodness manifested ing the Scriptured daily, regularly, 

in the known, will enable us to rely prayerfully, is the infallible resuM 
tipon him in the unknown ; to bear up of unbelief, and affords an awful proof 

the head, and fear not ; even when his of the degeneracy of human nature, 

way is in the sea, and his path in the ^hen unaided by Divine grace. It, is 

great waters, and his footsteps are not difficult to conceive how a revelation. 



known! • , ,H. M. 

Jrmngli, ^ 

■■■ • 

PRESENT CONDEMNATION. 

** He that helieveth not is condeSined al- 
ready.*’— JcyiN iii. 18. 

Ti^EiiE is something portentous in 
these words. WEat meaning do they 
convey? What^ionsequcnces do they 
foretell ? What is to be expected from 
the long-continued indulgence of un- 
belief— of a settled determination prac- 
tically to disobey and disregard the 
Divine will? It is evident that a scru- 
tiny is vigorously going on, the inves- 
tigation unceasing, the pages of the 
aw'fdl book filling up, where* all is 
recorded, which hereafter is to* be 
brought to light. Tlicrc is not a sin 
committed but is known and wriltcii 


proceeding direct from the ifioral Go- 
vernor'’ of the universe^ should be so 
dipregar^d, discredited, rejected. How 
clear it» is, that^where tluire is the ab- 
sence of supretti# delight iu seeking 
know the will of God, the cvid^ce* is 
conclusive that maix reccu'ds^his own 
condemnation. Nothing can psilliate 
or excuse such a dereliction of duty, 
such a -ivilful opposition to the gra- 
cious and merciful designs of a holy 
God. ^ • 

Wherever we look, wi^mcct with the 
aboundings of iniquity. Qne would 
suppose that 'man, endowed as he is 
with faculties of the highest order, 
would hasten to become acquainted 
with the supreme commands of his 
Creator, and yield t(f the Divine autho- 
rity. He possesses the jewel, however, 
but does not value it, The Bible is to 


down — a witness going Jjcfore to judg- 
ment. How easy is it to fancy that 
there is no recognition ofr individual 
actions in the motfves, intents, and 
aims of life I ' How deceptive to ima- 
gine that God, who is of purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity, can pass by 
unnoticed the conduct of each and all 
in every conscious moment! How' 
sad to reflect on the moral condition 


him a sealed book, becaitse he will not 
come tiS the Nght, that his deeds may. 
be reproved. He sees it, but neither 
studies its sacred pages, nor delights 
to know its precious contents. He 
shfuns it, as if convinced liis innate' 
guilt w'ould stand condemned by its 
fiiithful reproofs. He resolves not to 
believe its awful and solemn truths, 
and drowns the first awakenings of a 


of thousands who pass along the conscience ill at ease. He resists the 
stream of time, unmindfiil of the fact inward monitor, which whispers alarm 
that they are on their march to and terror in the prospect of a coming 
an eternal world, w'here will be un- . judgment, lest his present course of 
folded all the dark lines which have sin should b« marred or arrested. The 


been indelibly engraven on tlieir cha- 
racter since they possessed a conscious 
existence ! 

Unbelief is at the root of every sin, 
and is a practical i^nial of that glo- 
rious revelation whicn God, in his great 
mercy, has given to man* It is a curse 
which withers bis happiness, mars his 
joys, destroys his peace, foretells his 
doom. It is the forerunner to every 
calamity, the pathway to misery and 
cudless woe. It is opposed to alt the 
attributes of the Divine character, 
either as manifested in the wonders 
of creation, or in the great scheme of 
human redemption. “The fool hath 
said in his heart, there is no God." 
What greater sin can there be, than to 


chain of iniquity binds him, as a slave, 
to his passions, and he wilfully sets 
his face against the glorious scheme of 
hrynan redemption. He evades all iu- 
all research into the oracles of 
inspired truth, as if be would blot out 
religion from the universe, and disbe- 
lieve in bis individual accountability. 
To drown thought and reficction, lie 
has recourse to a thousand schemes of 
fertile invention, and dives into the 
veriest follies, dissipation, and plea- 
sure, uiitU his mind become a whirl- 
pool of vain, foolish, and wild vagaries, 
fie stands condemned by the law of his 
God, and the testiipony of his own 
conscience. • 

It is an unequal combat to fight 
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agaihst Ood. Man does this at his 
peril, because he will sot believe the 
written testimony. * In the present day 
Y ii perceive infidelity boldly i&d un- 
blushin^rly advocated. What a host 
of the vilest publications find then' 

' wf#.y to the workshop, the inanufacti 
ries, and places of resort, where they 
are openly read, commented on, ex- 
plained, in order to entrap the youth- 
ful** hearer, and poison the thoughtlq^s 
apd unsuspecting! (flow many have 
to d/ife their downfall', and utter dc- 
8tvuctioi).of happiness, to the wiles of 
the subtle adversary, w'ho, wdth his 
deadly shafts of satire directed against 
religion, has fatally, alas! s' ruck his 
victim, and too often scaled hn- doom ! 

1 liave been an eyc-witnes^ to such an 
instance, and knew one Aho in his em- 
])loyment hachbccoine acquainted with 
those whtt held infidel opinions. He 
thought, from his knowledge of Scrip- 
ture, that liis mountain stoojl strong ; 
but lie was soon drawn into the net 
spread for him, and died under a heavy 
cloud. 1 heard of* another fact, where 
(in infidel, on his dealh-bed, boasted 
that he had converted eleven persons 
to hisYiwn seiiiiuients. Silfch instances 
•WO fearliil to contcmplktc, and yet 
they are, it is to be feared, of frequent 
occurrence. 

Young man, tHke care of the com- 
’pauy you keep, and remember tHat 
one wrong step may lead to youi* 
eternal ruin. Turn a deaf eiu* to the 
first seductive v ord, which invites only 
to destroy. Two W'orlds contend for 
you ; to which do you belong ? Are 
you sLill without iaith, living faith in 
Christ? Are you in j'^our sins, mth 
the whole weight of accumulated guilt • 
rising up like a mountain'* before God? 
Are yon impenitent, unconverted, un- 
concerned abouj, the precious, never- 
dying soul? Arc you living without 
God, and without hope of a glori«nis 
resurrection to eternal life ? Are you 
filling up the cup of your iniquity? 
Ai^ you encountering from hour to 
hour the frown of an ofieiided God? 
Are you crushing on to death and judg- 
ment, without the mark of the Land) 
in your forehead, w'lthout holiness of 
miiid and life, without the conscious- 
ness that your sins are forgiven and 
blotted out for ever? Are you griev- 
ing the Spirit of God, by still resisting 
the voice of conscience, striving against 
your convictions, oj^posing the truth, 
robscijiwg the light by Toilful, decided, 


determined hostility to perfiuasion, en- 
treaty, reproof, exhortation to flee from 
the wrath to come / What remains for 
you in expectation, if this, alas! is the 
dark side of your character, but so- 
lemnly to ponder these ^ words, “ He 
that bclievoth not is condemned al- 
ready?" Let the sentence, present 
condemxiifitiQn," be duly, deeply con- 
sidered, jintil the question, in all its 
real importance, take full possession 
of the heart; “Am I sliU in con- 
demnation, exposed to the WTath of 
a righteous God?" Look to the reward 
of faith ; “ He thfci beUeveth on Him ' 
is not condemned," John iii. 18. “ JSe 

that heareth my vrord, and believeth 
on Him that sent me, hath everlasting 
life, and shall not come into condemna- 
tion, but is passed from death uuto 
life," John v, 24'. “There is therefore 
now' no condemnation to them which 
are in Christ J esus, who walk not after 
the flesh, but after the Spirit," Kom. 
viii. 1. Lay hold on eternal life now, 
and ii?i longer trifle with the Word of 
God ; lest you diQ suddenly, unexpect- 
edly, without a moineiit’s warning, in 
your sins, to hear the righteous sen- 
tence, “ Condemned, and lost for ever! " 

F. S. G. 

T^verioti, Bevon. Jan,, 1855* 


A VOICE FROM THE TOMBS. 

A worthy minister of the United States 
recently published a sermon which he 
preached ou the first Sabbath of the 
year. The following arc the more 
touching portions of this very remark- 
able sermon. The statistics have a 
peculiar value : 

The 53 persons whose funerals we 
have attended the last yeai', may be 
classed, as to age, as follows, viz.: 
tne number that died under ten 
years of age was M j over ten, and 
under twenty-five years, 12; over 
twenty-five, and pnder forty, 26 ; over 
forty and under sixty, 12 ; between sixty 
and seventy, 5; betw'een seventy and 
eighty, 2 ; between eighty and ninety, 4. 

The four last were all females, whose 
ages were respectively, eighty-three, 
eighty-five, eighty-five, and eighty-six. 

The oldest man buried by ua was 
seventy-nine years of age. 

The youngest person on our list was 
three months old. 

The average of these 53 persons, in- 
cluding so many aged people, was 
thirty^ve and one-fifth years. 
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Of tlie 53f 29 were malesi and 24 
females. « 

Of the 39 over ten years of age, 16 
only were religious professors. 

The sum total of j^inerals attended 
by us during lour joint pastorate of 
seven years, is 205 ; and the following 
tabic is interesting and instructive. Of 
these 205, there nave died.uti^^er ten 
years of age, 68 (or one-third of the 
whole) \ between ten and twonty-five, 
35 (more thau one-sixth of the whole) ; 
between twenty-five and forty, ^3 (a 
little more than one-ninth of the w^ole) ; 
between forty and sixty, 32 (little more 
than of the whole) ; between 

sixty and seventy, 17 (one-twelfth of the 
whole); between seventy and eighty, 
13; between eighty and ninety, 11; 
and between ninety and ninety-three, 6. 

Here we have a fact nf)t easily paral- 
leled, that during these seven years wc 
have buried thirty persons between the 
ages of seventy and ninety-three, a 
little more than oue-scvciith of the 
whole number. • 

'VVe have in that time buried tw'<j 
persons, a man and a woman, who 
w'erc almost nitiety-threc years old; 
one woman ubo was nijiety-two ; a 
man and tw'o women who were about 
ninety. * 

If wc recur to oul losses in the 
uliurch, ue find that nine ot our mem- 
bers ha\e died the last year. One of 
these was twenty years of age; and 
yet, iiiciudiiig this young person, the 
average age of the nine is sevdnfi/ yems; 
cxelusr.e ot t!ie young mail, the ave- 
rage agi' oJ the remaining eight is 
s(iccnty-st.c and a quarter years, which 
seems a somewhat remarkable fact. 
Taking out the young man of twenty, 
and two who died aged sixty -three, 
the average age of the remaining six 
is eighty years and a little more! 

The average number of funerals that 
wc have attended during seven years, 
is twenty-nine and twu-jeyenlh.s a year. 
Should this he the average of deaths, 
it will not require many more years to 
swell our records of death in this com- 
munity to a number equal to that 
which usually attends public service 
in tbinS house ou sabbath morning. 
Indeed, do wc not know' that already 
many of our beloved hearers are not 
here to-day, and that their places in 
this house shall know them no more 
for ever ? 

How soon other places will become 
vacant, God will reveal to us in his 


own time. The stream of Time sems 
a harmless, quiet, and not dreadfal 
stream ; but when we recount its doings 
for scvcA years, it assumes the majesty* 
of a divine and very efficient agent, 
accomplishijjg the decree of God, which 
li!^ devoted the whole human family 
to death. 

In looking over the table of diseases 
which proved fatal to persons, I* 
llivit that 48 died of such diseases As 
dysentery, croup, 'iSonsumption, fevers, 
etc., and by sudden accident; whilst 
only 5 may be said to have diqji ^ be- 
cause there was no oil an their lamps.” 
This table impressively preaches to us 
the truth, which most arc slow to be- 
lieve, that but very few of us will die 
of old age, bn/; that death will come in 
a w'ay and at a*time when wc are not 
looking for it. This lab3« of diseases 
seems to say to us, “ Watch ye there- 
fore,” etc. Matt: xiii. 35 — 37. 

You wiJJ see by the record thus 
given, that wc have survived a year of 
extraordinary perils. ^ Death has been 
restricted to no age, sex, or condition 
of life. Infancy and youth have been 
visited. In one case .we, met with a 
mother, to asiSfst her in burying tWo of 
her children; hnd in another family,*' 
wc have buried four out of five of 
the children. Some are now weeping 
to remember how sudifenly they were 
reduced to widowhood; and others, 
hdw, ill “the twinkling of an eye,” 
some dear to them w'cre luUed vio- 
lently. 

In looking over the mortality among 
us, and recalling the resignation of 
those Christians who have departed 
to be with Christ, wc can more 
heartily than ever commend to this 
people the religion of Christ, as the 
best, safest, and most glorious religion 
ill which to die. All that we have seen 
and heard among tlie dying the last 
ycar^ convinces us that a saving inte- 
rest in Christ is the great attainment 
of life, — that he only is supremely 
happy who makes this attainment ! 

Beloved people, your pastors wish 
you a “happy new year;” butdieeply 
impressed witii the expectation that it 
will be the last some of you will hear 
from us. The next new year's sermon 
may be preached by another, whilst 
the*^ lips that utter this may be sealBd 
in death; or if wc should again re- 
hearse the histor) ofHhis congrega- 
tion for another yeir, we may number 
ou the records of the dead som^ of 
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vail who are here to-day ; and it dia- on earth, but one devil® or other is 

tresses us to think how many of you at my right hand; and^T must of 

are not yet ready to die ! necessity enter into conflict with them 

«’ and their temptations, and be buffeted 

__ and gored by them, which is a thou- 

sandmld worse than death. 

I DESIRE TO DIE. ^ ^ desire to die, because by death I 

shall rest from the hard labours of 
The foEowing reasons for desiring to tbis life. ^ ^ 

^ie were written by Mrs. Jane Rat- I desire "to die, because nothing in 

cEffe, an emment Christian lady, who this wbrld can give me solid and 
died at Cl), ester, jpwo , huhdred and durable contentment. 

Eighty years ago : . ^ I fear not death, because it is but 

I desire to die, because I want, while the separation of the body from the 
I live here, the glorious presence of soul. c- 

God, whicli I love and long for, and I fear not death, because death is 
that sweet fellowship of &c angels such an enemy as has been dften 
and saints, who would be slad of me, vanquished, and because I am armed 
as I am of them, and wouhl entertain for it, and the weapons of my warfare 
me with unwearied delight. are mighty through God, and 1 am 

. I desire to^die, because, while I live, assured of victory. 

I shall want the perfection of my I do not fear death for the pain 
nature, <and be as an estranged and of it, for I am persuaded 1 have 
banished person from my Father's endured as great pains in life as I 
house. ' shall find in death, and death will 

I desire to die, because I would not ciirci me of all sorts of pains ; and 
live to offend sc good a God, nor to because Christ died a terrible and 
grieve his Holy Spirit; for his loving accursed death, that any kind of death 
kindness is better than life itself. might be blessed to me; and that (Jod, 

1 ^esirc to die, bccaus^^^this world is who has greatly loved me in life, will 
infected with the plague of sin, and not neglect ihe in death, but hia Spirit 
some have this plague sore running will succour and strengthen me all the 
upon them, and I myself .am taintea time of the combat, 
with the same^fl^sease ; so as, while I {f- I do not fear death for any loss, 
live here, 1 can be in no place, ncr in for I shall but lose my body by it, 
any company, but I am still in danger and that is hut a prison to my soul, an 
of being infected, or infecting others; old rotten house or ragged garment; 

and if this wprld doth hate me be- nay, I shall not lose that either, for 

cause I endeavour to follow goodness, 1 shall have it restored again at my 

how will it rejoice if my foot do but Saviour's second coming, made much 

slip ! better than it now is ; for this vile 

I desire to die, because of the devil's body shall be like the body of Christ, 

malignant and incessant assaults. I and by death 1 shall obtain a far 

can stand nowhere before the Lord better life. 



REV. PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD.* 

For many years Mr. Scholefield was a divers important respects, of exactly 
gi'.at uame in the Church of England, kindred feelings, with superior intelli- 
aud more especially in the sphere of gence, somewhat extended and accu- 
his invaluable labours. Next tq Charles rate learning, singular amiability of 
Simeon, no name shone in Calnbridg[e spirit, habits of order and industry, 
with greater lustre, or carried with it they were remarkably fitted to make 
ifiore evangelical weight than that of friends, and to keep them ; to over- 
Mr. Scholefield. They were men, in come ^filculties, and to multiply the 

♦ Memoir of the late Rev. James Scholefield. By his Widow. With Notices of his 
Literary Character, hy the Rev. W. Selwyn, M,A. Seeley and Co. 



triumpl^ of truth. The difficulties of 
the admirahk) Simeon, from the period 
at which he appeared, and the circum* 
stances of that period, were far Renter 
than those of Mr. Scholefield ; indeed, 
the former laboured, and the latter, in 
a great measure, entered into his la- 
bours. He was, neyertheless, not with- 
out his own trials ; but in every case 
he proved himself, through tiie help of 
his Master, more than conqueror. Few 
men in his walk, and occupic;i^ in his 
work, ever numbered more friends at 
the close, while he left not behind him 
a single enemy. His loss was*great, 
not simply to the Church of England, 
but to the common mllowship of the 
faithful. He was a tower of strength, 
and particularly adapted to the times 
which have latterly been passing over 
us. His sun went down at a period 
when there was reason to hope for a 
considerable amount of additional la- 
bour. The loss is all the greater from 
the fact, that every year of this mature 
period would have l3een worth a num- 
ber of years in early life. His work, 
nevertheless, w^as done ; and when the 
summons came, he was both ready and 
w illing to depart. 

Sonic Memorial was clearly due to 
a man of whom all this £an be said ; 
and that memorial is now l]^forc *us. 
Mrs. Scholofield tells* us, that frofti 
almost the entire absence of any 
written materials, which might be 
available for biography, it would have 
Ijceii difficult, if not impossible, for 
any one but his widow to W'ritc his 
private or general history. We cite 
this fact as a warning to men of posi- 
tion, concerning whose history and 
liabits posterity may be concerned to 
be informed. In the recent great bio- 
graphies of Drs. Chalmers, IJcugb, and 
Jiall-q-dozen more, to which our pages 
liave testified, the great advantage of 
auto-biographical sketches of early 
days, and of journals and diaries of 
latter times, was strikingly apparent. 
Of these advantages tlieiprescnt volume 
is deprived. Happily, however, the 
blank has been supplied, as far as, 
perhaps, it was possible to supply it, 
by the faithful memory and the loving 
hand of the cultivated and admirable 
woman whose honour it is to rank as 
the “ widow ” of Professor Scholefield, 
It comes out here, in the first chapter 
of the Memoir, that this very able 
had bis crotchets, among which was a 

very great objection to memoirs in 


general.’* His widow tells us, 
he seldom read one ; ” and that 
intended none to be written of him- 
self,** inasmuch as he kept no memo- 
randa df even the most interesting* 
events of his life, beyond a short out- 
line to mark the day that such events 
oilcurred. Now, however admirabl/i 
and exemplary wc may consider his 
life generally, we certainly lodk upon 
this aversion tb biogrnphj^ as .*1 serious- 
fault, and anything but a mark t)f 
w'is’dom.. We.bdWl, that •within thg 
%\hole range of Kleratiire there is no- 
thing, in point of interest and instruc- 
tiveness, for a moment to be coinpared 
w'ith biography, which is the history 
of humanity, the material of ethical 
philosophy, a great storehouse of 
maxims of prudence, and of rules of 
life. We nu^t array against the 
opinions of the Professor^all the wise 
and great of ancient or of, modeni 
limes, placing our great moralist at 
their head. Ilow'exer, the sun has its 
spots, an(f Mr. Scliolellcld, with his 
splendours and excellencies, may be 
allow'ed to have his Infirmities. But 
this wm not the only crotchet. Not- 
withstanding his superior Ihicncy of 
extemporanq^xs speech, ’one of* his 
greatest public trials was to appcar'-'i 
upon the platform ! His w'ife tells us, 
that “ no p/)rtion of his duties did he 
feel more distasteful ^an making a 
speech.” Now this is mere whim, or 
tho fruit of a morbid sensibility. He 
bad such a .sense of imaginary insuffi- 
ciency, that so late as. 1852, on the 
occasion of delivering an admirable 
speech, when his wife referred to it, 
and expressed surprise at bis attempt, 
be exclaimed, ** Oh ! I have made a 
wretched speech, but I felt it a duty to 
be there.” • 

The whole of Mr. Scholefi eld's middle 
life is comparatively a blank, at least, 
W'C have little more than a few facts, 
and a batch of his own Letters, which 
possdbs no distinguishing attributes. 
They appear to have been simply the 
effusions of tbe moment, to accomplish 
temporary purposes: In later life, 
that is, about the year 1843, he visited 
Scotland, and was greatly delighted 
with its scenery, as w ell as improved 
in health and spirits. So much, indeed, 
was he pleased w ith the land of “ blue 
mists, the mountain, and tbe flood«|’ 
ihat he visited it again no fewer tbw 
three times. Now', for the first time, 
wc meet with fragnpients of a journal 



/ 17 U of interest, and sliowinff how fered with and for him iui all. his 

valuable* snch a record would have trials;” and it would se^m that the 

been, kept through life. On returning unhappy spirit from whici his trou- 
from one Of these rambles, throughout hies sprung, “ extended to every trans- 
' a distance of 1,250 miles, he records, action in the parish.'' He was doomed 

in a series of paragraphs, the mercies to go Sunday after Sunday, “notknow- 

wbich had attended him, and the ex- ing whether the organ ffould be used, 
f eeding kindness with which he evety- in consequence of the contention which 
where met, even from those that were prevailed.'' Thus, both in the church 
entirely unknown to him before.” and out of it, inusiC) as conducted by 

The secoipd part of the volume con- choirs or with organs — music, that has 

si^ts of an outline of his jiater dpys, been so, renowned for its power to 
originally ^writtenS" for circulation soothe the soul — has, in modern times, 
amongst a choice nrcle of friends, and amongst professing Christians, been 

cirddmstnnce that has determined its one oi the principal sources of the bit- 
character. r To have divested it of the tercst conflict, strife, division, and every 
minute and touching particulars here evil work! To such a pass had things 
presented, and thus to lit it for tne come, that he at last felt deeply anxious 
cold eye of a critical public, had been to he removed from the scene of trou- 
to divest it of half its charms. Mrs. hie. In his early days, when health 
Scholcfleld, notwdthsta'hdingit cost her was high, and spirits overflowing, his 
a‘ Btrugglf, has, upon tlie whole, done house ivas a sort of hotel i'ur the re- 
well in presenting it in all its original ception of friends from all parts of the 
simplicity, humility, and love. To this country. During his latter years, how - 
she was induced by some of her chief ever, he shrank from company, and 
friends ; and there is no ground to sometimes expressed himself to the 
regret that she yielded to their counsel, eflefi-l, that “ a straw' w ould sink him.” 
'rhe strength 6f the volume mainly But, notwithstanding this, he w as still 
consists in this touching Memorial of strong for laboui*. • 

his last illness find death. Mr. Selw'yn states another of his 

Many of* our reac1er9^*vlio are con- peculiarities — which we consider ano- 
'^^versarit with that golcten book, “ Tins ther of his crotchets — “ Never did he 
Remains of Cecil,” will recollect, that use extemporaneous prayer in the pul- 
the memorial part was prepiired by pit; though, perhaps, few might have 
Mrs. (V.cil, ami that Mr. Pratt sup- greater temptalioiis so to do, j'rom his 
plied the “ Character.” Now' the Same great command of language.” Now 
plan is iidoj)tod licre : Mrs. Scholcfiold, this is far from a laudable course, 
having occupied upwards of 2r>0 ])ages, Whatever the excellence of Church 
steps aside, that one of the Professor’s Collects, there is much, very much, 
literary friends, Mr. Selwyn, may state in the condition of a flock, a neigh- 
his views of the character of the de- bourhood, n nation, and a world, for 
parted. That character displays both which they make no provision. His 
judgment and candour, and is, w e pre- case illustrates the power of habit, and 
sumc, upon the whole, a falthfiil aiid the tendency of an excess of forms to 
life-like portraiture of*, the admirable repress the working of the affretions, 
man. A touching reference is made and even to enthral the most elevated 
to his earlier trials, from which it minds. 

appears that Dissenters are not alone Mr. Selwyu having finished his part 
in the wars they have to figjjt for of the business, a chapter is subjoined, 
truth and righteousness. Mrs.Scholc- consisting of letters from a number 
field states, that Mr. Scholefield’a of friends, who have each expressed 
“ capability of bearing much that was themselves touching some of the many 
painful and distressing was frequently phases of Mr. Scboleficld’s cliaracter. 
tested; and the calmness and dignity Amongst these effusions, which arc nu- 
with which he bore repeated insults mcrous, perhaps the most interesting 
will be remembered by many.’' Strange, that of tfie Rev. C. Brydges, famous 
that a man of such learning, *juch vir- throughout Ihc whole (rhurcli of God 
tue, and such position should, in the for his “Commentary 011 Pt-almCXIX.,” 
Established Church, have been so cir- and amongstministersofevery sect, for 
curastanced! What is human nature his book on the “Christian Ministry.” 
in its unsanct\fied state? Mr. Selwyn It appears that the friendship between 
“ states, that his excellent flock “ .suf- these two excellent men was most in- 
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timatevand of moi^e than twenty vearB’ 
standing — a fact that speaks volumes 
for the chlractef of the decc'ased. 
Whenever^ Mr. Brydgcs visited Cam- 
bridge, he always found his w'ayj as 
a matter of course, to the hospitable 
fireside of his friend. lie says, “No 
other place Idad the same attractions 
of brotherhood; the interchange was 
equally free on the other side. Each 
of our houses was the homevor rest 
of the other, as circumstancesrgnade it 
convenient.’* This is beautiful! There 
is friendship, grounded on common 
hopes and common sympathies. « 

Such is a glimpse at a volume which 
will possess considetliblc interest in 
Chxq'ch circles, and which may be read 
with advantage by Dissenters, since it 
will teach them what excellence may 
subsist even among Low Church mini- 
sters, and at the same time show the 
heavy price which is hften paid for 
imaginary advantages. 


DR. DODDRIDGE. 

Amidst a multitude of particulars in 
which Dr. Doddridge was an example 
aFid a model lo Yoiing Men, and more 
especially to those aspiring to the 
office of the Ministry, .attention is 
due to his private deportment, and 
the care with which^he cultivated 
personal godliness. Of few' men could 
it ever with more truth have been 
affirmed,” that he “ walked as seeing 
Him who is invisible.” Acting on 
IM.-itiheAV llera*y’s principle, that there 
is “nothing losi by prayer,” he prac- 
tised secret demotion to an extraordi- 
nary extent. It lias been reported, on 
the best authority, that Luther, in his 
busiest time.s, spent about houm 
a datf ill prayer, fact which, in this 
Imsy age, escouis all but incredible. 
The precise amount of time thus occu- 
pied by Doddridge, we have no means 
of ascertaining. He appears, indeed, to 
have had sound and wholesome views 
upon this subject. He^^was less con- 
cerned about acts and minutes, than 
about “ being in the fear of the Lord 
all the day long.** This is right; 
although religion is necessarily con- 
,iiected with acts, yet it is a life, rather 
than a performance. 

Doddridge, having formed a plan 
for himself, by way of general outline, 
was in the habit of reading it over 
once a month, as in the presence of 
the Most High God, with a view to 


^ ) 
keep himself in mind of his R^ty 
lutions, confessing his sbortcomings, 
and asking stren^for a better obedi-' 
cnce. The time chosen for this prayer- 
ful perusal appears to have been then 
first Lord's day of each month, when 
he occasionally made additions sucli 
a) circumstances required. We cannot 
better illustrate his course than by 
presenting his Rules for the direction 
of his conduct while a student, which 
he wrote at the beginning of his intsr- 
leaired Testam^ntj^hat he plight be the 
more freZ^uently jij^minded of his obli^ 
gations. We commend them most 
earnestly to all younj^ people ‘6f both 
sexes, out, m particular, to Young 
Men, and, above all, to Students for 
tbc Ministry : 

1 Let my h^s^ thoughts be de\'oiit and 
thankful. Let me rise earlg, immediately 
return God more solemn thanks for the mer- 
cies of tlie night, devote myself to^him, and 
heg his assistance in the intended business of 
the day. ^ 

2. In this and every other act of devotion, 
let me recollect my thoughts, speak directly 
to him, and never give way to anything, in- 
ternal or external, that may divert iny atten- 
tion. 

3. Let me set myself to read the Scriptures 
every mornin^^n the first reading let me 
endeavour to imp3es.s my heart ivitli a prac- 
tical sense of Divine things, and then use the 
help of commentators; let these rules, Avith 
proper altera fions, he observed every even- 
ing. 

1‘. Never let me trifle with a hook, with 
which I have no present concern. In apjily- 
ing myself ta^ny hook, let me first rccoflcct 
wliat I iiKiylPam by it, and then beg auir.able 
assistance Irom God ; and let me continually 
endeavour to make all my studies subservient 
to practical religion and ministerial useful- 
ness. 

5. Never let me lose one minute of time, 
nor incur unnecessary expenses, that I may 
have the more to spend for God. 

(j. When I am nailed abroad, let me be 
desirous of doing good and receiving good. 
Let me always liave in readiness some sub- 
ject of contemplation, and endeavour to im- 
prove my time by good thoughts as I go 
along. »J-et me endeavour to render Jn 3 *self 
agreeable and useful to all xibout me by a 
tender, compassionate, friendly behaviour, 
avoiding all trifling, impertinent stories, re- 
membering that imprudence is sin. 

7. Let me use great moderation at meals, 
and sec that 1 am not hypocritical in players 
and thanksgivings at them. 

8. Let me never delay anything, unless I 
can prove than anotlier time will he more fit 
than the present, or that some other inotc 
important duty requires my immediate at- ^ 
tendance. 

J). Let me be often lifting up my heart to 
God in the intervals of secret worship, re- 
peating those petitions whSch are of the great- 
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importance^ and a surrender of myself to 
ftiliervice. 

10. Never let me enter icbemes 

about future events, but in the general refer 
myself to God’s caxfe. 

r 11. Let me labour after habitual gratitude 
and love to God and the lledeemer, practise 
self-denial, and never indulge anything that 
may prove a temptation to -yoaUiful lusts. 
Let me guard against pride and vain-glory, 
remembering that 1 nave all from God’s 
hand, ^d that 1 have deserved the severest 
punishment 

J2. In all niv stndies, let me remember 
that the souls of men are immortal, and, that 
.Christ .died te red^m flleixa 

Id. Let me consecride my sleep and all 
my nrecreations to God, and seek them for 
his sakf. 

14. Let xde frctjuently ask myself, what 
duty or wltat temptation is now before me ? 

15. Let me remember that, ^irough the 


mercy of God in a Redeemer, I hope I am 
within a few days of heaven. ' ^ 

16., Let me be freqtjently onfveying these 
rules, and my conduct aa compared with 
them. 

17. Let me frequently recollect, which of 
these rules 1 have present occasion to prac- 
tise. 

18. If I have grossly errpd in any one of 
these particulars, let me not think it an ex- 
cuse mr erring in others. 

To tliesQ Rules he adds some ofcliers, 
touchiiig the*bour of rising, the course 
of study, and the pnrticular matters 
to which he systematically attended. 
Such were the pains taken by this 
extraordinary man, even when a youth, 
to prepare himself for tlie exalted work 
to which Providence was about to call 
him. •. 


THE HOLY SCRIPTURES OUR ONLY RULE OF FAITH AND 

PRACTICE. 


FUOM NOTES OF A LECT 

Alpuding • to ‘his Divme Master, St. 
John says, “ Whoso kpe^eth his word, 
in him verily is the love of God peiv 
fecied.*’ Being « God over all," as well 
as**' the man Christ Jesus," his word is 
not inferior to any other part of Scrip- 
ture, and as such it has been aclSilnow- 
1 edged by the faithful in all ages ; so 
that in a very ancient creA, Btul used 
ill public worship, it is said of our Lord 
that he “ spake by the prophets.” It 
was his Spirit in them that “ testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and 
the glory that should follow," 1 Pet. 
i. 11. One of the ancient worthies ob- 
serves, that “ the most holy prophets 
lived according to Christ Jesus, and 
did, by the Spirit, expect him as their 
Master." (Ignatius, Epistle to the Mag- 
nesians.) The same writer alr.o says 
of Christ, *‘He is the door of the 
Father, by which Abraham, * Isaac, 
and Jacob, and the prophets, enter in, 
as weH as the apostles, and the 
Chutch." (Epistle to the Philadel- 
pbianB.)‘ His name, as *^the Word," 
appears to denote that he , was the 
giver of divine revelation i¥om ^the 
beginning;" so that he wiOi always 
the light of men,” since from him we 
have received the whole will of God^ 
contained iiT'the Old and in the New 


an IN RUQELEY IN 1845. 

Testament. These Holy Scriptures, 
therefore, we receive ns the only rule 
of our faith and practice, believing 
Jhat thiiy are “ able to make us wise 
unto snlvationl’ through faith in Christ 
Jesus," 2 Tim. ii. 15. This we consider 
as an invaluable privilege, and even 
glory that “the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the religion of Rrotestants." 

The Roman Camolics, however, glory 
in another rule of faith and practice, 
namely, “ Scripture and iradUiun*' By 
the latter they mean various things 
supposed to have been taught by our 
Lord and his apostles before the New 
Testament was written. These things 
are said to have been delivered by 
wox’d of mouth, until they w'cre re- 
corded in the writings of the fathers, 
and dually sanctioned by the Council 
of Trent. These triaditioiis are consi- 
dered, by the^nembers of the Romish 
communion, as being of equal autho- 
rity with anything contained in the 
Bible, having proceeded, as it is af- 
firmed, from the same source. Thus 
the Church of Rome has a twofold 
word of God, written and unwritten, 
by which her advocates defend all the 
tenets of their relmon, and every- 
thing in their church which Protest- 
ants consider as erroneous, supersti- 



tioiis, and injurious to the souls of 
men* (ff his^ule ^ faith and practice, 
Dr. Milner thus writes, in his celebrated 
work, called, End of Religious 

Controversy We Catholics hold 
that the word of God in genera^ both 
written and unwritten^ in other words, 
the Bible and fradition^ taken together, 
voiisiitute the rule of faiths or method 
appointed by Christ for fi}ding out the 
true religion; and that, hesittes the rule 
itself, he has provided, in hif Holy 
Church, a living, speaking judge, to watch 
over it and explain it in all matters of 
controversy.” (Letter viii., p. 97. f By 
this “ living, speaking judge,” he means 
the clergy, or the priesthood of the 
C’hnrgh of Home, to which he attri- 
butes that infallible guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, which nve believe to have 
been confined to the apostles, and 
those upon whom thqy laid their 
liaiids; so that they were enabled to 
“ speak with new tongues,” and to 
porlbrm oLlier miracles, which were to 
cease at their death. In accordance 
wdth the views of Dr. Milner, we are 
told, ill a A\ork called “The Faith of 
Catholics,” by Herrington and Kirk, 
tbiit tile Scriptures arc *• of no use as 
an in dependent rule of faith ! ” Accord- 
ing to those gentlemen, Ihfc true iiile 
of* faith is, “ Xll that, and thaj only, 
which (lod has reveaied, afid the • 
Church proposes, to the beliej of all. 
If either be w'anting,” say they, “ such 
doctrine is not of Catholic faith.” 
(Preface, p. xxiv.) It follows, then, 
according to the Catholic rule, thus 
expounded, that wc are not required 
to believe what we find in the written 
Word of (lod, unless the Church gives 
us leave ; that w c arc not to use our 
ow'ii understanding and judgment, but 
renouncing both the one and the other, 
to believe as the Church in order 

to arrive at tlie truth ! But if this be 
the course wc ought to pursue, why did 
our liord Jesus Christ say, “Bew'sire 
of false teachers, who come to you 
in sheep's clothing, but inwardly are 
ravening wolves. Ye shall know them 
by tlicir fruits. Do men gather grapes 
of thorns, or figs of thistles ? FiVen so 
every good tree bringeth forth good 
fruit ; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit,” Matt, vii, 1*5 — 17. In vain 
did he caution his disciples against 
“ blind leaders of the blind,” saying, 

“ If the blind lead the blind, both 
shall fall into the ditch.” Although 
the apostles were infallible guides and 
VOL. XII. 


interpreters of Divine revelaifcfon, 
cause divinely inspired; we cannot be- 
lieve that the ministers of the Gospel 
ill modern times are so; nor docs 
appear 1;hat an ignorant and wicked 
priesthood (as that of the Church of 
Home frequently was) could have the 
Spirit of (lod, so ns to render them 
fallible, or even to enable them«tt) feed 
and guide the flock of Christ according 
to his w'ill. On the contrafy, w'e kno^ 
that^ “ Untp the wicked God saitli. 
What hnat thon tl^ do to fieclarc my' 
statutes, or that ^ou shouldcst take 
my covenant in thy mouth, seeing that 
thou hatest instruction, ^nd Castest my 
w'urds behind thee?” Psa. 1. Ifi, 17. 
Wc must, l^erefore, “ search the Scrip- 
tures” for ourselves, use our own 
understanding ^11 d judgment in order 
to ascertain theif meaning, and believe 
with a faith of our own, •in order to 
serve God acceptably, and find the 
W'ay to heaven. ■ 

It is true^ that St. John says, wdien 
speaking of his Gospel, “ There are 
also many other things which Jesus 
did, and many other signs ” that were 
given by him “in the presence of his 
disciples, which are not written in this 
book;” but ^vTeems to in lunate, th*aL 
even hi* Gospel alUne is sufficient for sal- 
vation, without having recourse to un- 
certain tradition. “ These are written,” 
says the Apostle, “ that •ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of Ciod; and that believing ye may 
have life through his. name.” What 
are we to think or say, then, of those 
who are not satisfied with Scripture 
alone, when, besides the Gospel by St. 
John, they have those of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke, with all the rest of 
the New Testament, in addition to the 
inspired writings ef the former dispen- 
sation ? And what are we to think of 
Mr. Berrington, when he says, “If 
there be not a speaking authority in 
the Churjih, that can tell me, without 
danger of being itself deceived, what 
the truths are which Christ taught, my 
mind can rest only on its own unstable 
judgment; that is, it must be tossed to 
and fro, and carried about wdth evwry 
wind of doctrine?” Does the Spirit of 
God, in his written word, speak as 
obscurely as the oracles of ancient 
heathenism w'ere wont to do? Does 
the trumpet which Infinite Wisdom has 
made, give so uncertain a sound, that 
the Christian soldier cannot tbWeby 
understand the will of his Commander, 
s 



an& accordingly* ‘'prqpaTe himself for 
the battle?” And if some parts of 
Spripture be not easily understood, in 
' vain are we directed to thcuRomish 
priesthood, who differ among them- 
selves, and are, in some points of doc- 
^trine, not more harmonious than ^he 
builders of Babel. 

*Ha'})py they who are guided by the 
Holy Script^ires alone, and are anxious 
fo know, experience, and obey, what 
^ their Creator and l^deemer has taught 
them in the volumpi)f' inspired truth! 
y^ry few Roman Catholics, 1 appre- 
hend','' haye enjoyed sucli peace and 
assured hope in the mercy of God, 
through the merits of Christ, as the 
humble, holy, and tnily if ions John 
Claude, author of “ An Historical De- 
fence of the Reformation.” About a 
week before his death, he said, “I 
have Qarcfully examined all religions ; 
none appear to me ij orthy of the wis- 
dom of God, and capable of leading 
man to happiness, hut the Christian 
religion* I have diligently studied 
Popery and thi’i Reformation The 
Protestant religion, I think, is the 
only good religion ; it is all found in 
the Holy •Scriptures, the Word of God. 
From tnis, as from tju fountain, all 
religion must be drawm. Scripture is 
the root — the Protestant religion is the 
trunk and bi^Ai^ches of' the tree. It 
becomes you all to keep stpsidy to 
it ” May the words of this learned, 
pious, and amiable man sink ‘ deep 
into our hearts, and have their due 
effect upon all who have now heard 
them ! 

But in keeping steady to tlie Pro- 
testant religion, it cannot be our duty 
to cleave to any of those errors and 
abuses which still dishonour the Pro- 
testant cause. Exercising the right of 
private judgment, and adhering to 
rule of faith and practice for which we 
contend, it must be remembered, that 
Protestant communions are not all 
equally reformed. It is therefore our 
duty to worship with those whose 
faith appears to be most scriptural, 
and w'hose worship is such as God 
requires of his accountable creatures. 
In thus seeking to avoid error and 
superstition, let us pray for the teach- 
ing and guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
that we may know and do the will of 
OUT Father who is in heaven. And if 
we cannot be expected to avoid every 
mistake, & things which are not essen- 
tial to salvation, w6 may certainly 


hope to be right in things of chief 
importance. * John Bulmer. 
Langrove Cottage, " ^ 


POPISH MISSIONS. 

After having, in a preceding article, 
given an example of what the Romish 
missionaries did formerly, in a country 
where^ they Jiad the upper bund, and 
consequently free scope to develope 
all the r latent results of their princi- 
ples ; let us now come to the present 
time^^ and as a sample of their way 
of acting, let us see a little what they 
are doing in China. 

Here is what Mr. M‘C!latchie, one of 
the missionaries of the Church' Mis- 
sionary Society, wrote under date of 
June 25, 1846: 

A letter written by the Cmmt fie Bcsi, 
Apostolical Viear of Shantung, to the direc- 
tors of the work in Italy, has just been pub- 
lished. It is dated, Nanking, May 13th, 
ISIS. Speaking of his converts, lie says: 
“ The return of peace, joined to the zeal of 
the newly-arrived missionaries, and, more 
thJin all, the blessing of the Lord, who 
blessed their efforts, has so greatly increased 
the mimher of neophytes, that they number 
72,000 or 75,000, without including the pio- 
vince of Honan, which is also a part of iny 
vicarate.’' /These converts, the Bishop says, 
reside in Keang-naii, by which, according to 
the desvTiptioii given, he means the provinces 
now called Kcj^ng-soo and Gnan-huzu, botli 
of which were formerly included under that 
name. The provinces of Honan and Keang- 
nan, according to the Amiale. de la Propaga- 
tiov fie la Foi, for .lime, 1830, contained', at 
that time, 40,000 converls ; so that, at the least, 
there has been an increase, from 1839 to ISl^J, 
of 42,000,— that is, allowing only 10,0(K) con- 
verts to Honan, and 30,000 to Keaiig-naii, in 
1839, and taking the present calculation to 
he only 72,000. The number of missionaries 
consists of “ four European and ten native 
priests;’' the latter, “for the most part, old 
and infirm.” “ The zeal of the newly-arrived 
missionaries,” that is, those of the four men- 
tioned already, who arrived “ during the pre- 
vious year,” 1842, he tells us, contributed 
greatly to this increase. He, however, does 
not inform us how these missionaries ac- 
quired the language, so as to be able to 
labour so effectual ly as soon as they arrived 
in China. Indeed, speaking not merely of 
the four foreigners, but including also the 
ten native priests, he says: “These are not 
sufficient for the ministry of the sick. M. 
Lavaissiere has, in his district alone, 9,400 
Christians, and he is able only to visit them 
once in three years, notwithstanding his in- 
defatigable zeal and prodigious activity, on 
account of the infirmities which press upon a 
missionary for a great part of the time, and 
that the converts are so separated that it is 
necessary to make many journeys in going 
&om one to the other,” If the increase of 
converts already mentioned be wonderful, 
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aasuredlv an^ one who knows what the 
human heart will think it even still jiiore 
wonderful that these mould be kept sound in 
the faith by Reing visited once in three years. 
Jiesidcs, if it be true that the whole body of 
missionaries “ are not sufficient for the mi- 
nistry of the sick,’* how can those who are 
in health, and who doubtless form the greater 
number, be properly instructed ? All these 
difficulties, however, are solved by the un- 
blushing statement of the Bishop, with re- 
gard to the method by which oonv^-rts are 
made. He says: “ We have adopted this, 
among other resolutions: to erect sclfbols in 
all the villages, and to choose in eacH locality 
a certain number of pious widows, who, hav- 
ing some knowledge of medicine, m§y be 
able, under pretext of administering reme- 
dies to sick infants of pagat|^, to confer bap- 
tism.’* Such is the account given by the 
Biaho]) of Nanking, of the conversions which 
have taken place within his diocese, and of 
tlie manner in which«sonie of his converts 
are manufactured. Better that the Protest- 
ant missionaries should never be able to 
point to a single convert, (ban that they 
should *coiivert the whole empire of China 
by such underhand practices! . 

I .suppose that every Christian will 
heartily join in this dosing expression 
of indignation against the use of suWi 
means. 

But let me add two extracts con- 
cerning this baptizing of sick children, 
mentioned in Mr. M*(^]atch(e’s letter. 
These extracts are from the Catholic' 
missionaries themselves : • 

Our good people, so simple otherwise, at- 
tain 10 a marvellous cleverness when it is 
question of saving a soul. Those especially 
who aie a litlle quack doctors, captivate 
always the little invalids, saying all the lime 
to the relatives, thift if they will not consent 
to it, it is their business, and that everybody 
ought to respect the intciUioiis of the family. 
There is one that is es])c(-ially noted, a 
good man, who uses medicine a little, and 
who lias already baptized many hundreds of 
pagan children, without the knowledge of rhe 
parent .s. Sometimes he baptizes slyly, with 
a little water from his handkerchief, which 
he ha.s wetted on purpose ; at other times, he 
gets some water to he brought, and pretend- 
ing to wash the face of the child, to be better 
able to determine the cause of his illness, he 
purifies his soul from original sin. Often, 
also, he makes use, for giving liis medicine, 
of a little instrument, in the haiffile of which 
he has taken care to put a little water; then 
he turns himself one way and another, so as 
to be ill the best position with respect to the 
child, and when nobody wes his hand, he 
throws the water, which, if seen afterwards 
on the child’s face, is taken for a little medi- 
cine, which he has not been able to swallow. 

iSuch, it appears, is the shameful 
way of going about this baptizing 
process; but it is not all. Let us 
look at the reverse of the medal, and 


we shall find that it is also an affais. of 
money, like everything in the Romish 
fabric. Here is whal^one of their mis- 
sionariej writes : ■ * . 

The number of these little Chinese baptized 
in 1850, is lower than last year. This diminu- 
tion is the result of your being obliged to^ 
diminish the airiount of your alms; as soon 
as you will be able to give us mspc, our 
number will rise in the same proportion. 
Will you then, I beseech jftii, allow qp 
every year a sum more and inore con.sidct^ 
able?* With givoiito our baptizer.s, we , 
can regenerate three .m: four hundred chil- 
dren, two-thirds of whom go almost im me- 
diately to heaven. Press strongly the *ich to 
open their purses ; tell to all those who de- 
sire to get a high interest for their capital, to 
send it ta Su-Tchuen, where ten pence fiii- 
ni'ih every fear two treasuries, by saving 
two souls. 

The number of* children baptized in 
tlisit said province of Su-^Vliuen, in 
1849, was 99,807. 

I dare not raake—nor do I believe 
it ueces8ary~any remarks on such a 
way of going about missionary work : 
it is utterly revolting, llow dificreiit 
arc the doings of the Protestant mis- 
sionaries, even those against whom 
could be levelled most blame? 

It is not purpose to bring 

forward any^ther (‘xamplcs of the 
sad manner in which the Popish mis- 
• sionanes propagate their faith. These 
two eases will be sufficient to give 
some iSea to the reader, of what arc 
their -missions. 

Now I would ask, wliat good can 
such missionary eflbrts produce? Is 
that bringing sinners really to Christ 
to be saved? Or is it not rather a 
prostitution of the only true, as it is 
the most beautiful religion, in the 
most shameful way? But see, — the 
number of Catholics is very superior 
to that of Protestants, and they form 
many powerful nations ; and yet they 
have but one single missionary so- 
ciety, whilst the Protestants have a 
multitude ; and that society, though 
well known, has never attained yet to 
a revenue of £200,000 per annum. In 
1852» which was a year of unusual 
financial- prosperity, it attained fco 
£191,018 15«. which is but equal 
to the revenue of two only of our 
English societies, the Church and the 
London Missionary Societies, during 
the same year; with tins wide diffe- 
rence yet between, that the Romish 
society is sustained by all the clergy 
of Rome, and collects friAn all couu- 
S2 
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^ip8, even from England, where, in 
1851, it collected £1>294 7«. 03</.; in 
Scotland, £134 i,l«. lit;?.; and in Ire- 
land, £3,159 ISs. And ^witli all 

this vast extent in which to collect, 
the amonnt collected in 1852 is quite 
unexampled, for the yearly income is 
‘'•generally under £150,000. Such is the 
Romish liberality and zeal for mission- 
ary, purposes ! 

r But wheft are the results in good of 
the missions of fte Papists? ^iiice 
' ■ thc'Rcforriiation,"tney have done much 
under tho name df* missionary eiiteiv 
pnse*; but what are the .real results 
for good? 'What have they left us in 
the shape of the Christianization hf 
pagan nations, of civilizati^s, of ame- 
iiorations iti the physical, social, moral, 
and intellectual state , of the people 
amongst whom they have spent means 
so varied, 4n lives", energy, learning, 
mate^ial means, etc.? Where, 1 repeat 
it, are the results of all those mission- 
ary efforts ? I look on the broad sur- 
face of the world for any good and 
durable result^, and 1 see none. If the 
missions of the Paraguay were pointed 
to me, I would ask, where are they 
now, and ,what have they left, though 
reared with such carev.and so much 
attention? They spoHk->^the Romish 
missionaries — of numerous converts; 
they reckon them by tens of thou- ' 
bunds, Bomhtlmcs by hundreds of 
thousands ; but it is only ndccssary 
to know what kind of converts they 
are, to see that they are not worth 
the name,-^that if some few are really 
Christians, these are but the very, very 
small number. 

And whilst the Romish missions are 
so barren, in every sense of the word, 
the Protestant missions, during the 
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last fifty years, have been ^making 
multiplied and wondroais progress. 
True, they do not reckon, their con* 
verts by ten thousands and hundreds 
of thousands in each country; but it is 
because they know’ that baptism, adtni* 
niatered e\xn without the one receiv- 
ing it being aware oi' it,, is not enough 
to save. And their work has already 
proved itsel£ in many cases, to be of 
a solid and durable nature, — see, for 
instancy, Tahiti and Madagascar. But 
I address myself to those who are 
acquainted with the glorious results 
of Protestant missions, so 1 need not 
enlarge; nor \s it necessary to men- 
tion the rapid progress they have 
caused the nations amongst which 
they have worked to make in all the 
arts, and comforts, and enlightenments 
of civilization. And for the various 
departments i.of European learning, 
have they not done as much and more 
than the" Jesuit missionaries, though 
sometimes so much boasted of, have 
ever accomplished ? 

wThere is, however, no reason to 
wonder at the results of the Romish 
missionary system, for it is but ano- 
ther illustration of the words of Christ, 
Ye shall know them by their fruits. 
Do men father grapes of thorns, or 
figs of, thistles? Even so every good 
tree brill geth forth good fruit, but a 
corrujjt tree hringeth forth evil fruit. 
A good tree cannot bring forth e^'ii 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring 
forth good fruit.” And let us not for- 
get, that the same Divine Teacher has 
added, “ Every tree that hringeth not 
forth good fruit, is hewn down and 
cast into the fire.” £. Le Baun. 
Jersey, May ^th, 1855. 


ffbilral rf 

PROPOSALS FOR THE ADOPTION OF MEANS TO PROMOTE THE 
REVIVAL OF RELIGION. 


BY THE LATE PHILIP DODDRIDGE, D.D. 


In our last Number we presented the 
celiebrated Circular of the Rev. Andrew 
Fuller on the subj ^t of .the Revival of 
Religion ; aud we shall now set before 
our readejrs a document of still greatly 
superior Value, by the far-famed author 


of the.** Family Expositor,” Dr. Dod- 
dridge. In the month of June, 1741, 
there was a gathering of the Associated 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers in the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, with 
a view to confer together oh the state 
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of the cCurcliBs, ar^ the best means of 
promoting a revival of true piety. Dr. 
Doddridge had the honour of an invita- 
tion to be present on the occasion, and 
appears to have been deeply impressed 
with the interview and the subjects 
which occupied the general attention, 
lie appears to the close of his life, ex- 
tending to some ten years nift*e, to 
liave retained a lively impression of 
that eventful day. The Doctor^was 
])ermitted, if not invited, to present 
“Hmts of a Scheme,” *which he was 
then forming for the llevival of Re- 
ligion in his own cqunty and around — 
a scheme which the ministers at pen- 
ton generally approved, ^nd in several 
particulars helped to ** ripen *’ by their 
“prudent and valuable counsels.^' The 
good and great man was much en- 
couraged by their concurrence, wbjph 
led him to cast about for still further 
corroborative testimony among his 
brethren. "Wherever he applied he was 
successful ; and, among others, he re- 
joiced in the “ approbation of s^me of 
the most eminent of thd London mi- 
nisters, of different denominations.” 
A month after this— that is, about the 
middle of August — there was a meeting 
of ministers held in Northampton, when 
the Doctor again propounded his views, 
“which were everywhere received;” 
and it was agreed to take them into a 
more particular consideration in a 
Conlerence at their next Assembly, 
which was held at Kettering, on Thurs- 
day, the 15tli October. On that occa- 
sion the Doctor introduced the busi- 
ness by the most valuable, pow'erful, 
and useful sermon he eve( preached, 
that known as the discourse on the 
“ Evil and Danger of Neglecting Souls.” 

A better preparation than this for the 
consideration of the proposals fbr the ^ 
adoption of means to promote the 
I^vival, it were difficult to conceive. 
The good man dedicated this discourse 
to his friends in the coiinti.es of Norfolk 
and Suffolk, incorporating with the 


dedication the points of the scbeme*in 
their more matured and perfected form. 
As mors agreeable’^ to the deference 
which he -deemed due to the assembled 
br^hrexi, he proposed a scheme in the 
form of “ Inquiries,” on which the fol-* 
lowing Resolutions were formdd, and 
unanimously adopted : # 

I. That ^t* may te&d ito tliS advance- ^ 

ment of religion,. tMht the ministers jof 
this association, if they have nol^very 
lately done it, should agree to preach 
ode Lord’s-day on family reUgion, and 
another on secret prayer; and that the 
time should be fixed, in humble hope 
that concurren^abours, connected witli 
concurrent petitions to the throne of 
grace, might produce softie happy 
effect. • 

II. That it is proper that pastoral 
visiting should be more solemnly at- 
tended to; and that greater care should 
be taken in personal inspection than 
has generally been used. And that it 
may conduce to this good end, that 
each minister sjiould take .an exact 
survey of hii^oc]|:, and note down the 
names of tho heads of families, the 
children, the servants, and other single 
persons in hfs auditory, in order to 
keep nroper memorandums concerning 
each ; that he may judge the better of 
the particulars of bis duty with regard 
to every one, and may observe how 
his visits, exhortations, and admoni- 
tions, correspond to their respective 
characters and circumstances. 

III. That consequent on this survey, 
it will be proper, as soon as possible, 
and henceforward ^t least once a year, 
to visit, if it be practicable, every head 
of a family under our ministerial care, 
with a solemn charge to attend to the 
business of religion in' their hearts and 
houses, ^tatclling over their domestics 
in the fear of the Lord, we, at the same 
timcj professing our readiness to give 
them all proper assistance for this 
purpose. 

IV. That it will be highly expedient, 
immediately, or as soon as may be, to 
set up the work of catechising m one 
form or another, and to keep to it sta^ 
tedly for one half of the year at least ; 
and that it is probable future counsels 
may ripen some scheme fqf carrying 
on this wojrk, in a manner whk}i may 
tend greatly to the propagation of 
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retfl, vital, CAthoUc Cbristiaiiity, in tbe vieiY it was fartl^r piipposed, witli 
rising generation. unanimous approbw-tion : ^’hat these 

I V. That thercf^ reason to appre- meetings should be held at certain 

bend there are, in all our congregations, periodical times; That each member 

some pious and valuable persons, who of the association should endeavour, 

live in a culpable neglect of the Lord’s if possible, to be present, studying to 

, supper ; and that it is our duty par- order his aflViirs so as to guard against 

ticuhj,rly to inform ourselves who they unnecessary hinderances ; That public 

are, and to endeavour, by our prayers worship should begin and end sooner 

to God, anO. our serious addresses to than it commonly has done on these 

t'hem, to introduce them into commu- occasions ; That each pastor ]>reach ah 

nion; to •which, ^ question not, we these assemblies in his turn ; That the 

shall all willingly’' add, cautiously minister of the place determine who 

gifar^ing against anything in the me- shall' be employed in prayer ; That, 

thods of. admission which may justly after a moderate repast, to be managed 

discourage sincere Christians of a ten- with as little trouble and expefisc as 

der and timorous temper. ‘ may be, an hour or two in thciafter- 

VI. That it is to be feared there are noon 1)0 spent in religious confereuce 

some, in several of our communions at and prayer, and in taking into con- 

• least, who behave in^such a manner as sideration, merely as a friendly couu- 
to give just offence ; and that we may cil, and without the least pretence to 
be in great danger of making ourselves any right of authoritative decision, the 
partakers of other men's sins, if we do concerns of any brother, or any society, 
not animadvert upon them ; and that which may be brought before r.s for 
if they will not reform, of if the criipe our advice ; and, finally, That every 
be notorious, wc ought, in duty to God lUfimber of this association shall con- 
and to themf and to all around us, sidcr it an additional obligation upon 

solemnly to cut them off from our sa- him to endeavour to be, so I'ar as he 

crameutal communion, as a reproach justly and honourably can, a friend 
to the Ch\ircli of Christ* ‘ aud guardian to the reputation, com- 

V II. That it may, On A'auy accounts, fort, and ‘ usefulness of all his bre- 
be proper to advise our people to enter tbren in the Christian ministry, near 
into little bands or societies, for reli- * or remote, of whatever party and dc- 
gious diBco\:rse and prayer; each con- nomination. 

sistingofsix or eight, to meet fV>r these X. That it may he proper to enter 
good purposes oqcc a week or li. fort- into some farther measures, to regulate 
night, as may best suit with their the admission of young persons into 
other engagements and affairs. the ministry. The particulars here 

VIII. That it might be advisable, if were referred to farther consideration ; 

it can be done, to select out of each but, so far as 1 can judge, the plan 
congregation under our care a small proposed will be pretty muirly this : 
number of persons, remarkable for That if any student, wiLliiii the corn- 
experience, prudence, seriousness, hu- pass of this association, desires to be 
mility, and zeal, to act as a stated admitted as a preacher, he apply to the 
council for promoting religion in tb** ministers at one of their periodical 
said society ; and that it would be meetings ; when, if they be in the 
proper they should have some certain general satished that he is a person of 
times of meeting with each other and a fair character, in sacramental cora- 
with the minister, to join thei? counsels muniem with a Christian society, and 

and their prayers for the public good. one who h^s gone through a regular 

IX. That, so far as we can judge, it course of preparatory studies, they 

might, by the Divine blessing, conduce will appoint three of their number to 
tq the advancement of these valuable examine more particularly into his 
ends, that neighbouring ministers, in acquaintance with and sense of the 
one part of our land and another, es- great doctrines of Christianity, as de- 
pecially in this country, should enter • fivered in the Scripture, and into the 
into associations, to strengthen the progress he has made in literature, the 
hands of each other by united considt- views with which he professes to un- 
ations and prayer; and that meetings dertake the ministry, and in general 

of ministers raiglit, by soine obvious his aptness to teach; ip order to 

regulations, lie made more extensively judging of which, it may be proper 

^ useful than they often are; in which ^ that a theological Assis be exniUted 




in Latin, and a popular sermon, com- 
posed by tlnf caiij^dalc, be subnrittcd 
to the perusal of the examiners; that 
if they ip their consciences believe he 
is fit to be employed in the (Christian 
ministry, they give him a certificate of 
that approbation, which he may be 
desired to produce at the next general 
meeting, that his testimonials may be 
signed by all the associ^rted ministers 
present, and he solemnly recom^iended 
to (jod by prayer. 

Thus, gentlemen, yon have a view of 
the scheme, as it now lies before us; 
and as every article, except the last, 
not yet considered anwing us, was ap- 
proved at Kettering, at the time aboves* 
nienlioiied, I will take leave to add one 
particular more, jvhich has since oc- 
curred to my thoughts, and which I 
here submit to your consideration, and 
to that of my other revtfreiid brethren, 
into whose Iniiids this may fall, espe- 
ciall}' those of our own association. 

XJ. Qu. Whether something might 
not be done, in most of our congrega- 
tions towards assisting in the propa- 
gation of Christianity abroad, and 
spriNiding it in some of the darker parts 
of our ow'u land? In pursuance of 
which, it is further propogSed that wc 
endeavour to engage as many pious 
people of our respective coiigr^igation!^ 
as wc can to (inter thehaselves into a 
society, in which the members may 
engage tbeinselvc.s to some, peculiar 
cares, assemblies, and contributions, 
with a regard Jo this great end. I will 
not sw ell this dedication with the par- 
ticulars of that scheme, which has been 
formed to this purpose; but rather 
choose to insert at the bottom of the 
page a copy of such an association, 
which I am endeavouring to introduce 
among my own people, and which 
several have already signed. It is a 
feeble essay ; and the efiects of it in 
one cungregation can be but very 
small ; but if it were generally to be 
followed, w'ho can tell what a harvest 
such a little grain might at length 
produce? May God multiply it a 
thousand-fold:* 

Excuse me, my reverend and dear 
brethren, that I have detained you so 

* We, whose names are subscribeck’^being 
mgved, as we hope and trust, by a real con- 
cern for the propagation of the kingdom of 
. Christ ill the world, have detenninad to form 
ourselves into a society for that end, on the 
tbilowing terms : 

L That we purpose, as God shall enable 
US, to be daily putting up some earnest pa* 


long with these varipus particulq,prS * 
and permit me to conclude this ad- 
dress with beseeching you to join with 
me in Jiumble prt^er to Him who , 
know's the sincere r<;^ard to the tem- 
poral and eternal happiness of his 
cAaturcs by which the plain things of 
this dedication and sermon arc die-* 
tated, that he may honour both with 
his blessing. If any p^rts of the- 
scheme here laid before you have not 
indued that, subsecyiency to the great 
end proppsed whi|^ they are imagined* 
to have, it would be’ a pciculiar pleasiire 
to me to be better informed; •yet I 
must take the liberty* to say, those 
must be strong arguments which will 
prevail’ against the experience of the 
happy effects which have for some 
time, in my owm^oiigrcgation, attended 
those, alas! too imperfect attempts 
which I have made to carry them into 
execution. But if they arc, is I as- 
sui*edly believe,’ calculated to revive 
the languishing interest of real reli- 
gion, may your advice, my honoured 
• 

tioiis to the throne of grace for the advance- 
ment of the Gospel in the world, and for the 
success of all the faithful servants of Christ, 
who are engage^ in the wort ofit, especially 
among the h^hen nations. 

II. That wc will asbcmble, at least four 
times h year, in our place of public worship, 
at such scasoitS as shall by mutual consent 
be apooiiUed, to spend soin(#time in solemn 
prayed together on this important account ; 
anciwe hereby engage that we will, each of 
us, if wc conveniently can, attend at such 
nuttings, unless such circumstances happen, 
as to lead us in our own consciences to con- 
clude that it will be more acceptable in the 
sight of (rod that we should be employed in 
some other business elsewhere. 

III, AVe do hereby express our desire that 
some time may be then spent, if God give 
an opportunity, in reviewing those promises 
of Scripture whiclf relate to the establish, 
meiit of our Kedeeuier's kingdom in the 
world; that our faith may he supported, and 
our prayers quickened, by the contemplation 
of them. 

iV. U is also our desire that whatever im- 
portant information relating to the progress 
of the Gospel be received from the various 
parts of this kingdom or from foreign lands, 
by any members of the society, they may be 
cpiiimunicated tons at our general quarterly 
meetings *, and the rest of us make it oar re- 
quest to our minister that he will, where he 
can with convenience do it, keep up such 
correspondences ; that we may be more ca- 
llable of judging how far God answers our 
prayers, ancl those of his other servants, 
this regard. , , , 

V, We further engage that, on these 4ays 
of general meeting, everj^ on» of Us will, os 
God shall be pleased tofuro^er. ns^ CQiitp- 
bute something, be it ever so little, towards 
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iricnds, iu coiifurrciice wllh tliat of 
uiy wortliy brcthrou iu tlicse ])arts, 
and with the schj/>us i'\.p()stulatious 
' contained in the' ensuing dfecourse, 
])i’c\ail on otlu;r#to mahe the trial .')f 
them, which surely they will not Je- 
-])ent in the nearest views of eternity’. 

I pefsu ule myself, Gentlemen, that 
in the midst of those various cares and 
lahimrs for Uie public service to which, 
wh'alt iiri T am, liivinc Providence has 
• called me, "YOU wiK sometlincN he re- 
peatinji' for me t^lose snibible and 
])fiflic(.ic petitions which . you were 
])lc:ised, at l>entoii and elsewhere, 
durinp: my late interviews with you, 
to f (feronmy account; petitions which 
I never recollect without a most sen- 
sihle pleasure, and the very re- 
nnnnbrance of whiclt find myself 
animated to- this Aery day. On my 
jiarl, dtar brethren, be assured (»f all 
lh(‘ most alfeet innate j>joodwislies which 
su'.cere esieein and j^ralefiil friendship 
can inspire INlay that spirit of jrracc 
a lid supplication, the happy elfects of 
A\hieh I HO ddiigilit fully observed iu 
tliuse of you on wiiom 1 had tlicii an 
rijipoj timity of attendiiii; be iu a still 

tlu* ciirryinj]? on of this jjlioiujt^hesigii, which 
sliall bo iodgeil in the hands of a treasurer, to 
be chosen at the first mcetinfrj.to be disposed 
of b\ him and four other trustees, then also 
to Ik* iippoinleil.iii such a ruaimer aif. they 
shall judge most conveuient, towards sup- 
poriing the evpensc of sending Jiiissiona-ries 
abroad, printing hiblcsor other useful books 
in foreign languages, establishing schools for 
tile instruction of tlie ignorant, and the like. 

I. 'flint the pastor for the time being, if 
one of the society, be always one of those 
l^n^^l•es; and that four more be annually 
nominated by the society at the frst meeting 
.* Her new-yc.ir*s day, with a pov;er of choosing 
their treasurer out of tlieir own miniber; juid 
that the accounts of the lormer year be then 
laid bidbre the society, or before a committee 
appointed to examine them. 

V J 1. Tliar members, after the first meeting, 
be admitted by the consent of the majority 
of llie .«iOciety present, at some stated Ineeting; 
and that if any ineinber think fit to with- 
dr.iw, he signify that purpose to the society, 
or to one of the trustees. 

\ ] 1 1. Tliathrief minutes be taken atevery 
meeting of the business dispatehed, the per- 
sons* admitted, tJie coiitribulioiis made at it, 
etc. 

To these rulc.s we subscribe »*ur bands, 
heartily praying that God may quicken us, 
and many others by our means, to greater 
, zeal ill tln.s and in every good word and 
work; and that, joining in spirit with all 
those who, in ore place or another, are de- 
voting ilieir lives to the advaneeinent of the 
Gospel, we may aftother day partake of their 

jo>- 


richer ubiiii(lanc(3 joured forth upon 
you all ! May you ilpcn yi/ur montlis 
boldly to declare the mysteries of (iod, 
as faithful witnesses to the truth and 
purity of his Gospel, in the midst of 
a degenerate and bncksliding age! May 
you teacii, not only pulVliely, hut from 
hcuise jto house ! May a truly jiriraitive 
and scriiiLural discipline, whicli it. is 
our pri\ liege, IhnL, amidst all our dis- 
couragfcineutrt, A\e are able, noi only^ 
to pray for, but to exercise, he im- 
jiartially muiiilaiiied! And in eou- 
scijiitAice of ;ill this, may you have 
the pleasure to see your asHemblies 
flourishing! May you feel your Jicarts 
daily cheered and animated by"*- the 
visible success of your labours! and 
may there be no tfontention auioiip; 
you, unless it be Avho shall e\.;rt him- 
self Avith thcm/ist exemplary iiruflcjice, 
zeal, and love, in t.h». jiroseciUion of so 
£;-ood a work ! May each of you, in the 
sphere Ailiieli Providence has assigned 
liini, be a burniui; and a sliining light! 
And may the lustre of your fervent 
and active piety awakeii, if any of 
them slumber, our brethren of the 
Kstalilished clergy to guard against 
that growth of the Disseutiiig inliuesl, 
which must*othcrwisc bi* Llio probabU* 
conse(|ueuces of such measures ! May 
'they all emula-^i the most faitliful and 
/•calous among us, in the purity of 
their doctrine, in the .seriousness' and 
spivituaJtty of their address, in the vigi- 
1 a lice of theirpas tor al iusp ect i on , in I he ir 
tciidcrcare to train uptJuir rising genera- 
tion Ibr Cioil; and, above all, in the dis- 
tinguisbed sanctity of their live.s ! This 
will unite our hiiarts in sucli mutual 
esteem and alfeetion, that even Avlule 
ill diUcrcnt communions, we sliall treat 
eadi other like brethren and friends, 
and fellow-labourers in the vineyard 
of Christ, far more endeared by our 
common love to our Divine Master 
and the souls he has redeemed than 
alienated by our different apprehen- 
sions as to .the particular mode by 
Avhich that interest is to be promoted. 
The question betAveen us will not then 
be, How much may avc lawJully im- 
pose ? ” and “ How much may we law- 
fully dispute ? " But on the one side 
it will be inquired, “What may aac 
waive?” and on the other, “What 
may we acquiesce iu, from a principle of 
mutual tenderness and respect, Avithout 
displeasing our common Lord, and in- 
juring that great cause of original 
Christianity Avhich he has appointed 
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urf to jjfH.n’d ?* ' Thus may the ficuncs 
of uiidisson*])le(l mvo purge away our 
dross, and cement us into one mass, 
where the union will be the eloHev in 
proj>orli()n to tluj degree in which the 
metal is the n()l)lor and tlie more 
ivlbicd ! And flms may it cause those 
fetters to tall oil", under the weight and 
the straiincss of w'hich, however they 
juay have been gilded over, the wor- 
thiest ])cvsous that wear thenj^inust 
secretly groan ! Wc are praying and 
wailing for that happy day, which, 
whenever it app(‘.ars, will be the glo- 
rious earnest of the rg\ival of the 
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I'rotcstant and of the riiristian cause. 
In the meantime, may; each of us have 
a iileasiyg conseioiKuiess that we arc 
labouring to promote^ it ; or, at least, 
tbit while we are waiting for the ap- 
pefVauce of the great Physician among 
us, we do not. by our own rashness, 
exasperate those distempers wltirh in 
his absence wc cannot hcaj! A wish 
and a care in which, 1 am sure, you 
w ill concur with, Cji;ytlemen, your m(»st 
allcclionatj^ ^rofhen aud faithful and 
obliged humble servant, ^ 

P. Dodduio^e. 

KorthtDfipto'if Fch. 1 , 17 il-^. 
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Tin: CONGRECIATTONAL UNION OK ENGLAND- AN 1) WALES. 

'riiK Twenty-fifth Annual Assembly of the Congreg.ttional Ibiion of England 
anti Wales toiik place on 'J’ucsda}^ morning, lVIa\ S, at Ntuv Eroad-street 
(Misipel, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. IIam.ey, oC Mauchesler. The 
atLcndance wa.s larger than on any former occasion. After dcvoliuiial exer- 


cises, the ('liairman proceeded lo deliver 

• ADDi; 

My Dkak IbiETiiRKN. — III pivJding 
over your assembly, on }Vjiir tvveiity- 
IKiJi aiininil jiu-cding, ] am anxious so 
to tiiscliarge tii.' dulies of this position, 
as to sliow, tli.'it, whatever may be my 
delii'ioney, 1 a.ui not iiLsensible to tlie 
’..(iiiour you have conferred upon me, 
ami the eoiiiitierice yon h;w'e reposed in 
nn‘. After some thirly-iivc years spent 
ill your ministry, it is no Miiall comfort 
to roeeivu this unequivocal testimony 
that I have not forfeited yonr esteem, 
wliic-li (may 1 not say witliout undue 
as.sum])iioii /) is not gainetl unless it be 
earned ; rfor lost your eonlidenee, which 
appears in associating my name so 
prominently with your proceedings, 
that, if any discredit slioiiUl hereafter 
be attach cd to it, you iuu.st suffer no 
small part of the reproacli. Whether 
your jiulgmeiii has been too favourable, 
it is now too late to inquire. 1 have 
only to thank you foi tlie honour, and, 

“ ac.cording lo the lueasure of the gift 
of CIhrist " v/ithin me, to discharge the 
duty^of the office, from which there can 
be — there shall be — no appeal. Should 
the occasion coiujiel me to say, tSupporl 
the Ohairy you will not, I am sure, re- 
pudiate your own election. 

A custom has grown up of late yeai*s 


the iollowing * 

Ksa. 

(I hope to show that it is not still 
growing) of giving a long^ iiid some- 
what f^^mal address on taknig the chair 
at your animal (and, T fear, also, at 
your autuiiiual) as-iemblies. It began, 
1 believe, with the late much -lamented 
Dr. AViiitcr Jlaiuiltou, to whom, for this 
example, his successoi-s (at least, I can 
speak for myself) liave not been very 
grateful. Whether tlie custoTU be inoi i* 
honoured in the breach than in the 
obsorvaiiee, 1 do not say ; but after it 
has been so long observed, J have not 
the moral courage to be the first to lay 
it aside. 

Rut I feel the want of an appropriate 
subject. iJome of my honoured ])rc- 
decessors have, with admirable skill, 
taken advantage of something promi- 
nent at the liiiie in our cliurches or 
ministry, our relation with other de- 
nominations, or with the theology df 
the age. Rut I find no such atlvaii- 
tage, Tractarianism has been well ex- 
pounded ; a Latitudinarian theology has 
been ably cxiioscd. The preaching 
becoming prevalent among* ns, has been 
gently criticised aud generously defen- 
ded. Witliiii our own cjrcl? nothing 
ajipears to call for ])rolongecl remark, 
— without, nothing is heai*d but the din 
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of' ariuH ; and from tlmt frantic and 
horrible discord, I gladly turn to the 
jiojicrful kingdom pf Christ. In default 
of a iiioiv H|K!cih(*^ siibjc<;t, tiuf twenty- 
fifth Aiirjual JM'eeling invites to t,|je 
rotro.sj)ect. SomeLliing like a f|niia^er 
of a century has made its various iiu- 
))resfcii\‘)iis upon the Congregational 
Union ; and 1 should like to intei jirct 
them l)y tile aid of personal recollec- 
tion, as they may be suggestive of 
thought to tliose iSnoknow our Union 
only in its pre.-^mt Imrhiony tuid 
strciiglh. 

I hit cau it be live-and-twcnty years 
since this Union was formed, amidst so 
?n;iijy hopes and fears, in the- Congre- 
gational Ijiln iiry i 1 know not exactly 
how you count, hnt y(m call lliLs your 
twenty -tilth Anini:il*]\^eeLing. If you 
lia ve not c* iiipleted, yon have at least 
couMumiced, your twimty-fiftli year. 
An imjiorlaiit part* of life, — to some 
of ns the best part of Jiiiiiistei ial life, — 
lias surely aiul for over 'passed away. 
'.I’hat minister, present at the foimatioii 
ofonr Union, 'must liave been then very 
_>t»nng, or bo now very sanguine, if ho 
cm look upon Die inlorvcning yoais 
A\iLhont VeeJing that' the greater part 
of his work is doiiG, aWt^ that hence- 
foith ho nia} ox])ect declension rather 
Ilian ])rogress. J>rothr«ii of advaiioing« 
years, we, in that interval have acoii- 
ninlaled most of the nniLoff'ials on 
will oh llio diicision respecting our ini- 
ni.stry will be pronounoed by l-bo righ- 
teous .Judge. Wo may rejoieo with 
trembiing. To me lhi.s day, (as I doubt 
not 1o some of you,) tli« echo of the 
many voices which, in loving harmony 
and fond hope, hailed the Uosolnlioii 
that furimal the C niou, .seems to come 
over the intervening years wiih a start' 
ling I'lfecl, as if it made us fool that 
life is short, that jninistorial labour is 
srmn done, that mo.sc of tho.so who took 
a proiiiinoiit ])art in the proceedings of 
that day, and many who Inwc j*nned 
ns since, have loft our annual, gather- 
ings, beeause they wore not suffered to 
eoiilinne by reason of death. 

« If, ill our recolltiotioii, the ijitorveii- 
iijg years stem to Jiavo lied rapidly, 
yet they appear, in the traces and im- 
pressions they have left, f > have gone 
very slowly, for, in passing by us, they 
have done a great deal of work. JBrief 
to memory, they are long in their in- 
lUu'jicc, kill! multiidicd ill their many 
impressions.* Can there bo only live- 
aiid-twenty years whicli have made so 


many VAcancies in our Union, 'so many 
demaml.s upon our v.yiu])atliy, so many 
bereavements that we thon^Jht we could 
ill span* I Have a few years produced 
all Lliese ohango.y J And some who took 
an aetive part in the consultations 
which led to Ihe scltlemeni of 

our constitution, though they still sur- 
A’ive, are uiiabh* to occujiy the jilacea 
which they used to occupy so much to 
the ]Veasurc and advantage of their 
bivtliien. Jicinembering the former 
days, VO .‘diiiosL instinctively look for 
tlie)*>, and feel their absence as a de- 
traction from the fulness of our joy. 
Crateful would it be to iiy feelings 
to mention fho honoured names of soim* 
on whom the inlirmities of age are now 
gathering, and to ray how, in the days 
of their strength, they wei e examples 
to the younger brethren of the Lime; 
but I forbear, l)ccaust‘, tin; sdectioii 
would be invidious, when all ob serve 
to be had in alfectioiiate roiiuunljiaiiee. 
T'hey do not forget iis this day ; aud 
opr prayer is, that “ the vi»iee of re- 
joicing and salvation may be in their 
tabernacles.” 

In sudi a roLrospecl, the impiiry 
naturally arises, What goi>d Jias been 
done by -t/his Congregational Union '! 
Jt has existed ipiite hmg eiiougU to 
jirovt* itselfyo be soinethiiig good 'U* 
bad — serviceable or injurious — to the 
euusc of pure ami nmlefilcd religion. 
It has 'passed its probation, and has 
no right to require any further trial. 
It can exist no longej; upon siUferance. 
It is too late to say, “Let it alone ano- 
ther yeai also.’’ If it h.'LVe borne no 
good fi-nit, “ eul it down ; wJiy cninber- 
etli it tin; ground I ” 

1 am very fai* from saying tliat our 
Union Iuls aceomjilislied all the good 
which was foretold and fondly ex 
peeled by sdme of its more zealous 
founders. Lhit, if smne exjiected more 
good than lias been aec.ompli.slied,others 
toresaw (if they could fore.scc wliat was 
not eomiim to pass) very serious evils 
certainly aljuut to aiLse from the funn- 
ing into an organised and conipacl body 
the sevfci-al jiai-ls and particles of Con- 
gregationalism. 1 this ilay confidently 
ask, WJicre arc tin* evils which were 
at one Lime so *po.sitiveJy foretold '? 
\yhere are the eombination.s and par- 
ties, the tyrannical majorities and fac- 
tious ininorities, the managing, and 
manoeuvring, and mnrmnring which 
some brethren vrere so fond of fore- 
telling 1 Do the prophets pf evil still 
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adliere fo theyi’ ow^ji prophecies ? ^We 
liavo diirei^tices*4rC upiiiioii, :uul it is 
to liave *1 place in which wc can 
ioinpeijiU'ly and lioiiouraMy express 
them. But out ol' this Union have 
grown no tactions. Wc invade the 
IduM ty of no <fliurch; we restrict no 
brother in doing the work of God in 
his own way. We suppi;css lio iiide- 
]K‘ndeut thought or actitai in any ticld 
of labour. Tf it be said, in rcpl.yf True, 
for 3011 cannot, I say, This wo know, 
ami our founders knew it. This is, 
indeetl, tlieir justilication. Tlie;>’l:new 
very well that the evils jn-odicted could 
never 1)0 produced so long as our^ 
ehm<ihes remained faitld'e-l te* their Own 
fivowed juinclplea. And when the 
ehundies l»ecoine Tftifaithful, they will 
not r(‘quire the. lielp of this Union to 
bring Ih'.'ir ]>olitv and tlyamaelvea into 
the conicmpl and scorn of all other 
Chrislia-iis. Wc arri no nearer the 
.s[nu’ioiis l*resbytenauisTn of which some 
good ]HM)])le were afraid, than we were 
on the auspiciou.s day when this Union 
was formed. In judging of the tenden- 
eicsof an Institution to ])roilucc evils 
wdiicli have never aj»peare<l, the expe- 
ricjiceof a ijiiarti'r of a‘ century is not 
to be ignored as a tiling of n«> consi- 
deration. ^ 

But to say that oui liuion I, is done ' 
no harm may }»e thought a poor def'Jicc 
of an Institution wliicli cost so much 
of ilii‘ time, raixiety, and lieart of its 
louuder.s auil early friends. Be it so. 
We have soiAetlVmg more I0 say. 
Were there nothing else to be told 
than the good and ideasant thing of 
dwelling tjgethcr in iiiiitv, — the cn- 
(’ouraging and strengthening of one 
another in the goodly iellowsJiip of 
tla'se gatherings, both in the Metro- 
polis j'liid the })rovinees, — the better 
knowledge w e gain of one another, the 
kindlier feelings >Ve ehcrisli, and the 
if}i]iortunitie.s of mutual consultatiou 
— tluM* more than compensate the 
lime and trouble by whu’.h they are 
secured; and in the loss <»f them 1 am 
sure our whole denomination would be 
sensible of a grievous misfortune. 

'^fo me it seems <d‘ great iinportanco 
to give deiTioiistratiou to the whole 
world, that wo liave a clelibiTative as- 
sembly in which we decide (where the 
decision has not a jiarticle of authority 
over any man 011 earth) with as much 
solicitude and carefulness as if we could 
enforce our decision with all the autho- 
rity of a synod, a confereuce, or an 


episcopal cojivocation. It is something 
to be able to jironounce a jiidgraeut 
w'hieh w'ill be I’cspeeted where it can- 
not be bnibreed, and be received as * 
viiliiable advice wliero as authority it 
w<^ild be utterly worthless. We as- 
sume to be teachers, not riilovs ; and r 
our decisions are formed none U>ii less 
carefully because their influence must 
dejiend entirely upon the A' apparent 
value. Our ])olity iRineomjiletewiiri- 
out dns sortof assu’&ition, ■That asso- * 
cAtion ofiiny kind^s inconsistent witli 
our avow'ed.jji’inciples, surely iioiy^ will 
venture to assert. We ^januot enforce 
a bad deel.sion ; a good one, clearly 
slated, will inforcc iLself. Ours is a 
deliberative ansembly, impotent for 
evil, mighty fn- gnoil. I believe there 
is not a ehun-h ot^our 01 (h r in the coun- 
try, the enlDiiics, or the Mi.'Aion stabona 
of the world, which may not* be in- 
llueneed, direelly or indireetly, .sp(MMlily 
or slowly, b^ a w ise and solemn prom- 
inendation of tbis assembly. We 'have 
union with freedom, the delilnnate 
judgment of a few, sustained by the 
cordial ajiprovul of many. Our strength 
is ill the conlidenee amj l<>ve i»f our 
bvetlircn. Witlibut these we arc feeble 
indeed ; wiffii tlihin we have more in- 
ilueiiee (and what is inlUieiiee but the 
best kind of ^)ower ?) than if wo weie 
armed with autiiority to eacjiel from our 
Socie^fts all wlio presumed to dispute 
the -value of our (leeisinn.s. This is a 
power never to be asserted, always tt? 
be felt, and, if unduly strained, sure 
to break by the resistanei' it cannot 
fail to pioA'oke among self-governed 
ehurebe.s. 

If it should be said, A\'liat can a 
]»o\vei* do when, by its own exertion. 

It de.stro>s itself*! 1 reply, it can do 
all that ought to be done; and, if it 
attempt to th) more, it is well that it 
destroy.s itsell’. if there be given to 
us of a |K>wa;r wdiieh, iinghty for 
good, fails wlieiK'ver it is abinsed, ] 
hope and trust the ludependeut 
eliurehes will never be. ashamed nor 
afraid to avail themselves of its advan- 
tage, and, by proper organisation,# to 
transmit to their suecessoi*s whai they 
haA'^e reeciA'ed through tJie fi>unders of 
this (Joiigregational Union. 

As it is implied in what 1 have said, 
that our churches have oijen more or • 
less aileeted by the ii.’.iueJice of this 
Union, it may be useful •to inquire 
what changes in the laA quarter of a 
century may be observed in the gene-^ 
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ral' character and state of our denomi- 
nation. 1 do not, of course, refer to 
^ particular churcliea. It conveys little 
instruction to tell you, that some havo 
nourished, a few have declined, matfy 
arc stationary. If a few have becoipe 
'extinct, many more have been formed, 
and seme with a very auspicious com- 
mencement. How. far the Congrega- 
tipnal body^iias increiised in the aggre* 
gate, or wbat may be the promise of 
future prosperity, it is not &wy to say ; 
for^ under differeuiT'' circumstances, n 
presents so varied an appearance as to 
induce equally attached friends to form 
very different estimates. 'Jliere is, 
however, one fact, and it is alifiost the 
only one which .cannot be questioned 
ill ite reference to thq. proportionate 
incre(%se of our denommation. In the 
course of tlfe present century, as ap- 
peals from the late Census, we have 
increased, not only absolutely, but also 
reJativel}' to the growing population of 
our country ; while the ratio of our 
increase has nqt been equal to that of 
the other two great bodies of Evan- 
gelical Nonconformists — the Metho- 
dists and tjxe Baptists.^ Some may need 
the encouragement of 'thet former fact ; 
others, the stimulus oIF th^ latter. 

We have, 1 think, sustained some 
change in our relation to bther sections 
of the ChriAian Church, Upop the 
whole the change has been voiy favour- 
.ablo. We are better known, and, 'as a 
Nonconformmg people, we stand out 
more prominently before the world. 
We are probably leas loved, but more 
respected. We have lost (the loss is 
more apparent in our evening services,) 
the occasional attendance of many mem- 
bers of the Established Churcli, for 
almost everywhere they can now find 
an appropriate and Evangelical . mini- 
stry in their own communion. Others 
holding our principles loosely have not 
cared to maintain their profession. 
Evangelical Nonconformity has there- 
fore assumed a more sharply defined 
appearance. Many good people, a few 
years since, regarded it as an irregular, 
biK useful auxiliary to the Established 
Church, supplementing its acknow- 
ledged deficiencies, when it was too 
much under the restraint of order and 
routine to comprehend within its en- 
closure the growing population of our 
country. Many of the Dissenters were 
content it “should be so. They could 
not very well a'ssert their independence, 
•^without diminishing their influence. 
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Expediency, rather r than ^principle, di- 
rected tlie religious mv/Vemt^its of that 
time. 

It is now far otherwise. Indepen- 
dents are no longer fettered by any 
considerations of expediency. We arc 
supposed to have some ]lrincip]os, good 
or bad, and we are respected for hold- 
ing them. fi»'mly. Our ministers arc 
no longer regarded as preachers, who 
have unfortunately been excluded from 
the church through the want of educa- 
tion, or influence, or connexions, and 
in their extremity, arc allowed to 
occupy a Bphey,e of labour which has 
. been neglected by the proper authori- 
ties. On one**Bide wo are brought into 
more direct opposition to the (Jhiirch, 
though, on another, Ve are more inti- 
mately connected with it. Our prin- 
ciples, though., mor({ distinctly avowed 
by ourselves, are, to no small extent, 
working their way into other ooinmu- 
nioiis, and even into the (Jliurcli of Eng- 
land. What but spiritual iiidepciideiico 
is rprompting the })resc‘iit demand for 
convocations, and church courts, aiid 
ecclesiastical discipline, free from this 
control of the ^secular power 1 What 
but freedom of* election is breaking ii)> 
the old habits of Presbyterian and Me- 
thodist connexions, and forcing them 
to yield, lest' tlieir authority Hhoiild 
break in the strain to which it is now 
subject? Our principles are being trans- 
planted into a foreign soil, and we, 1 
trust, are manly enough to rejoice in 
their growth, though others wlio once 
disfivowed them now partake of their 
fruit. 

We have also become less straitened 
and restricted in our opinions of eccle- 
siastical government. By this I mean, 
we allow greater latitude than our 
fathers did some thirty year.s since. 
Zealously they asserted the right of 
every church to organise its own system 
of government ; but if it did not or- 
ganise exactly tbe right system, it was 
either plainly disavowed or regarded 
as a very irregular sort of conventicle. 
Now there is more liberty. Our church 
order is not stereotype. Every sepa- 
rate church, holding the like precious 
iaith once delivered to the saints, acLs 
in its diversity of administration witJi 
less regard to the general practice of 
the denomination. The variety is plea- 
sing. So long as the churclies respect 
each the liberty of others, their diver- 
sity of operations will not produce 
scliism or dissension. Love is the bond 
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of their union, anS in union of heart 
it will nourish, ])urf, peaceable, influen- 
tial, withoi4t niiifrrtnity of church cus- 
tom . 

With respect to ouv theology I must 
say a few words. 1 cannot but rejoice 
ill the ^reat steadiness with which our 
churches have detained all the evange- 
lical doctrines of tlie Puritan theology. 
Ihit we have not yet attaiped that per- 
iection of belief which will admit of no 
advance, or be subject to no dccTbiision. 
A change of principle I con'fidently 
deny — a modification of form I readily 
aiJinit— for time, the great innot'ator, 
spares nothing that is humau even in 
tiieology. While of alf denominations, 
\vc a¥e the most free ajuP unrestricted 
in examining and modifying our theo- 
lo^y, w(‘ appear int)ur history to have 
suiiered less change in respect to the 
gj-eat ju inciples of our ^ith than any 
other denomination which lias cxi.^te(l 
Ihrongh the same length of time, — leas 
than any other bod}' of Nonconformists 
in our country, — less than any of the 
Protestant establishments of Europe, 
judged by tlie present belief of their 
teachers raihcr than the unalterable 
words of their fonniilariea — the living 
voice rather than the dead letter of 
their ehuiches, — and far leaS than even 
tliMt proud church which, whether 
established or tolcrateci, ever ’boasts 
of its immutability, and yet, only last 
winter, added to its creed a doctrine 
vvhicli, if trin^ is awfully important ; if 
false, the luobt outrageous of falselioocls ; 
ami in the vatftficatiou of which doc- 
trine, it did what it had never done 
l)clbre — raised a disputable ipicstiou of 
its own doctors to the high position of 
an incontrovertible article of the Ca- 
ihoJic faith, on tlie sole authority of 
the Pope, without the slightest refer- 
ence to tlic voice of a general council. 

The fact is, in what may be called 
our faith, we have ''suffered no change 
w'hatcver. Wcare true to the spirit 
of John P.jbiTidon, as we gladly pre- 
s(u*ve the words he a<ldr^bed to the 
Pilgrim Fajhors : “If Grod reveal any- 
thing to yon by any other instrument 
of his, be as ready to receive it as you 
were to receive any truth of my mini- 
stry ; for I am verily persuaded the 
J/ord has more truth yet to break forth 
from his holy Word. For my part, I 
cannot antticieiitly bewail the condition 
of the reformed churches, who are come 
to a period in religion, and will go no 
farther than the iustinimeuts of their 


reformation,” But we are heirs also fcf 
the evangelical doctrines he tau^t. 
We still hold the doctrinal articles of 
hia church - covenant*; Jiot, indeed, as 
standards of authority, but as expres- * 
siBje of the truth most surely believed 
aHong ns. 

1 have adverted to the slighter mo-.f 
difications of the form, and mq^lp, and 
subordinate particulars of our theology. 

It is important, in not'l;iug them, 
chiefly to observe their tendencies, and 
the (lirecticAi they“hre taking. These ^ 
tendencies} are, I d^ubt not, beneficial, 
but they may require much caution 
and discretion in guiding them ; or they 
may prove ' cry injurious. 

In oiw’ theology, as compared with 
that which prevaiied in the recollection 
of our elderly miiiisters, there is leas uf 
the systematic, "the logical, and the 
metaphysical. The change may not 
be very great, l)ut w'e are a greot deal 
the better for it. We feel more freedom, 
jind*we .•ire^using our freedom to gc^od 
purpose. Our faith in the spirit and in 
the letter of Scri[)ture is just where it 
was, ns looteil and gi'offnded as ever. 
But when wc come to inferential rea- 
soning from Scripture, or metapliysical 
reasoning on doiftrinal subjects, we feed 
that faifli ih God’s Word is far better 
than faith in our logic. God’s Word 
is truth ; but our inferences frt)m it 
may be very teilliicious, especially when 
we g5tj*infL*rciice from inference, until 
W'o arrive at a conclusioii so far fiom 
the text, that the In.->])ired Writers 
could not have been thinking of it 
when they penned tlic words. 

So we acted with regard to making 
all our doctrines exactly smooth and 
wcll-compacted at their joining, as if 
every article of our iaith must exactly 
coiTespond with wery other, without 
the slightc.st apparent discrepancy. A 
few years since, it 'was not "well under- 
stooil, that Divine truths maybe ffrraly 
believed without our being able to 
connect Tiliein together in a mutually- 
depoudeiit and well-compacted system. 
Doctrines were then deemed to be of 
great importance, if they only served a.s 
convenient ligatures to bind together 
the several limbs of the theological 
skeleton. We do not say tljat any 
truths can be x'eaJly inconsistent with 
one another ; but we do say, that the 
connecting principle may not he disco- 
vered by the iutellectual power of 
man ; or, if it bo discoverechby human 
sagacity, the discovery* is not to be 
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«nned Trith the authority of a Diviae 
rovelation. 

The illustration of what I have said 
may possibly be' found in the preva- 
' lence, some years since, of Kie New 
England theology among us. 1 more 
readily adduce my illustration frtm 
this source, because I am a firm believer 
in its,, principles, although I dare not 
elevate them to the rank of authorita- 
tive stapdaa:ls in the church of Christ. 

* How methodieally and firmly was the 
9 Calvinism of that Ei^ool built upon the 
foundation of philosophical becessity ! 
TV^hile one or two texts from St. Paul 
were occasionally adduced, wliole pages 
of close and comjiact reasoning about 
motive and causation were made to 
determine the question of the decre- 
tive purpose of God in the salvation of 
men. Instead of LutluA*’!! bondage of the 
will, — the old Augiietiuiau doctrine of 
innatetand helpless depravity, — we had 
a philosophical necessity equally affect- 
ing all good and evil beings in the\iui- 
verse. A liberty of will, according to 
the theology of Edwards, involved in 
its conserpieuCes, not only Arminian- 
issm, but even Atheism, for, according 
to his doctrine of causation, if volitions 
came iiit(^ being without cause, so 
equally may worlds.* I db not know 
. that lie h.'is ever been refuted ; but I 
do know there are many Calvinists 
among us w^io repudiate his doctrine 
of necessity, and some evangelieffi men 
who demur altogether to the name of 
Calvinists, and a few holding a mild and 
nmdified Armiuian theology, — recent 
converts from Methodism, — who, re- 
nouncing the ecclesiastical order of 
Wesley, do not, at the same time, dis- 
avow his doctrinal view.s. These men 
exercise their ministry freely among 
us, if called theret® by any of our 
churches. They maintain very firmly 
(although some of us may think not 
very consistently) the absolute neces- 
sity of Divine influence in the conver- 
sion of sinners. 

Nor can it be denied, that the Cal- 
vinism now existing among us has 
laid aside many of the peculiarities it 
leiraed in New England^the stern 
and repulsive aspect — its lofty and un- 
popular bearing — ^its hard phraseology, 
borrowed from Locke and 'Hartley, 
rather than from Paul and John. We 
r have it essentially the same, but a 
more powerful instrument of popular 
address, far better adapted to the 
practical character of the present time. 
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In saying this, I cannot ref^in fVotn 
pay^g a slight tribute yf affectionate 
regard to one whose^^^iUe, { doubt not, 
Las been mentioned on a previous 
occasion, for he died before your last 
anniversai'y, — I mean Dr. Wardlaw, 
who probably has done more than any 
other divine to bring about this change 
in the general asi)ect of our Calvinism 
by his very lucid illustrations of the 
extent of the Atonement. And if with 
his 1 laight associate the name of nuo- 
ther, who, more acute indeed, if not 
more profound, and certainly not less 
lucid, hfus done for us similar or even 
superior service in respect to the ]>]'(> 
vince of God*s*Spirit in the conversion 
of sinners, — I mean Dr. Payne, — L sliall 
sulliciently indicate my me;iiiiug wlieii 
I say, that our theology has in its popu- 
lar character received some modi ti ca- 
tions in our own time. If it be sa^l, 
Dr. Payne wa*8 no mean discij)le c»f the 
school of Edwards — for lie understood 
New England well, and loved it inoob, 
— I reply, so much the better for my 
illpstration, for in him we have an Jn- 
stauce of one of the straitest sect of 
our religion among the most free and 
evangelical in the application of the 
truth to the wants, the responsibili- 
ties, and the consciences of all men. 

A word or two respecting the ten- 
dency ' of thefie and similar changes. 
Too evident it nndoubtedly is, that 
changes seldom stay at the right point. 
Oscillation is the type of our move- 
ments. 1 should be sorry to see Ar- 
minianism, however mild and evange- 
liciil, the staple of our divinity, the 
teaching of our colleges, or the doctrine 
of our pulpits. I say this, not because 
I deny its truth, (though tliis, by the 
way, I do,) but because 1 fear its 
tendency. Although I cannot lUiike 
Calvinism, in any form, a term of com- 
munion, yet 1 observe, whenever 1 look 
in the liistory of the church, that an 
Arminian theology leads by a gradual 
process to an Ariau creed, and that 
again, by a s^ieedier movement, to So- 
cinian negations. I have not time to 
analyse the process of declension. I do 
not know that 1 am able. But, when 
1 look at the Lutherans of Germany, 
after they came under the influence 
of the mild semi-pelagiouism of Me- 
lancthon, or the remonstrants of Hol- 
land, or the Presbyterians and General 
Baptists of England, or smaller bodies, 
both in Europe and America, 1 should 
have great fear £6r the evangelical truth 
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of oul: dgsomiuatioA, were 1 to heiir th^ 
theology of Arminiiis ot Wesley riyiug 
its utteran^^s j^'asrally in our pulpits. 

If it be said, Are not greater changes 
I akiug place among us ? — have not some 
of our younger brethren renounced im- 
portant doctrines which were very 
dear to our fathers, and which ought 
over to be regarded as the life of our 
churches 4o not helie,vejt. Some 
of our young ministers may' have 
adopted a phraseology less pui^ltanic, 
or less technical, than that prevalent 
among their elders. They may insist 
more upon a religions life grcpwing 
spontaneously out of a faith within, 
instead of following their predecessors ^ 
and expounding the artich a of a creed, '' 
painfully deduced in systematic order 
from apj>ropriate texts and acknow- 
ledged principles; but I do not believe 
that a single evangelical truth has been 
l eiiounced by the accredilcd preachers, 
3 'oiiug or old, of our denomination. 
Some young men, no doubt, nicely and 
exactly co|.»y the manner of their pas- 
tors, or ]irofessors, or popular preachers 
of the day. Perhaps they could do 
no better. But there are other young 
men, who must speak as they feel, and 
express the utterance of things within 
them in their own way, — fAreach they 
must and will, as new men with fresh- 
ness and power, the truth whi3&, as it 
cost them something in its attainment, 
they make clearly marked as their own 
in its delivery. Let us not distrust 
these young brethren. Some of us, in 
our younger days, — however the no- 
velty has faded, — had a little of the 
same pi-opensity. They have their own 
work to do for theiV own age, and 
they must not do it if they had been 
born in the eighteentn century. May 
God give tlicm grace to do it earnestly, 
devoutly, wisely ; and may He give us 
grace to look pleasantly upon them, 
even if, while they increase, wo must 
decrease. Their time wdll come soon 
enough to see other innovators, when 
their own innovation beepmes stereo- 
type, with newer modes of thinking and 
uttering their new thoughts to the 
youth of another generation. 

I do not mean to intimate, that no 
man who has ministered among us has 
not departed from the faith once deli- 
vered to the saints. Some have re- 
moved to another Gospel ; but, in doing 
so, they have also removed from our 
sanctuaries. The people know better* 
As here and there a young preacher 
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may attempt to expound foreign 
logy in bad English, but for any good 
purpose, or any had purposb either, he 
might as well speak" in an unknown 
tongue. The people cannot understand 
hi^fii strange composite of Channing and 
Carlisle, Martineau and Maurice. Pos- 
sibly he does not understand it himself. 
The worst mischief he can do pro- 
bably to provoke some young brother 
oi‘ better heart, if not of 'A^iser head, 
to preach a refutation of what is realPy 
nothing, when he cMght to ube preach- 
ing Bomeilhing pcfritive about Christ 
and the way, of salvation. ^ 

1 should like to say^ a few words 
about the Periodical Literature which 
has grown up among us, either directly 
or indirectly, under the fostering care 
of this Congregational Union ; but, 
having made so’ Immerciful a demand 
on your time, I must reseiw/e that sub- 
ject, if my nerves db not fail me 
through fear of our Editors, to the 
opening of your autumnal convocation. 

And so iiiust I defer, with much 
more regret, jin inquiry into the present 
comparative state oF personal, practicjil, 
consistent godliness among us. 

As to our present standing and in- 
fluence in our country, aiid before the 
world, I cannot -do better than cite 
the. words of a writer who, having 
no faynipathy with our evangelical 
doctrine, has, w ith singular iiui)artiMlity 
and be£*uty, described the religious lile 
of England, — 1 mean, the accomplished 
Principal of University Hall ; — 

“ The revival of the spirit of Laud 
has been followed by the' revival of its 
old antagonist, — the spirit of Puritan- 
ism ;--with this difference,* however, 
resulting from the progress of society, 
that, whereas the old Puritans woultl 
have set up their «own church-govi?rn- 
ment in place of Episcopacy, the mo- 
dern Puritans, asking no preference for 
themselves, would level ail ascendancy, 
and put every denomination on the 
same footing of freedom and self-reli- 
ance. Independency — the most popular 
organisation of the religious life at 
present in existence — defies and en- 
counters the Church spirit at ev<?^y 
point. Whatever the Church attempts. 
Independency, conscious of its strength, 
meets with a couuter-attempfc. It mul- 
tiplies schools, founds colleges, esta- 
blishes lectureships, issues an Alma- 
nack, circulates tracts, institutes a So- 
ciety ibr the publication Of ^11 Puritan 
writings, and centralizes»it8 energies in 
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1C National Unioji, If any of its cbe- 
riMied principles are encroached upon, 
cither by the Government or the Hier- 
archy, the assault, i$ at once resisted 
by a vast and simultaneous 'Unanifes- 
tation of public opinion from the prtfss, 
the pulpit, and the platform, andfiby 
the systematic exertion of a powerful . 
influ^i^ce on all the springs of Parlia- 
mentary action. Among the most re- 
luarkable .iPeligious phenomena of the 
time must bo reckoned the strength 
and organization '''of • Independency.” 
Dr. Halley resumed his s£at amidst 
lolid applause. 

The Ret^. Dr.®RAFFLEs then moved : 

That the cordiiil thanks of this Assembly be 
presented to the Jlov. Dr. Halley for Mis v.aluab]e 
aud appropriate Address now delivered from the 
chair ; aud that bo be rosiKJotfully requested to 
Vlaoo it at the dispostU ol LbpjConuuittcv, foi* pub- 
lication with the Minutes di the Session. 

The Rev. Bt. Brown seconded the reso- 
lution, was carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Halley, in returning thanks, said : I 
am sure 1 do feel grateful for the manner in 
which these few remarks have been received 
— verjr grateful to my friend Dr. Raffles for 
the friendbhip we have long enjoyed ; and I 
fuel now that I have been negligent in not 
acknowledging the gratitude J iccl to Dr. 
Brown for occupying this chair at your last 
annual meeting ; and my gi-atitude to your- 
selves for permitting t)ie individual who, I 
fear, had caused you some inconvenience, to 
occupy the chair this year. (Hear, hear.) 

The Rev. G. Smith theu introduced the ' 
Rev. Frederick Monod, of ‘Paris; the Rev. 
Pastor Durant, from Brussels ; andltiic Rev. 
John Dudas, pastor of the first Protestant 
church formed in Constantinople ; wh(i were 
cordially received by the Chairman in the" 
name of the Assembly, and took their scats 
upon the platform. 

Tho Rev. G. Smith next road tho following 
Report , 

REPORT OF THE UNION. 

Bklovkd and Honoured Brethren,— A 
quarter of a oentury has rolled away sinco a 
few of our rovered fathers and brethren, the 
greater number of whom have passed into 
the world of light, originated, in faith and 
hope, this Oongregatioual Union of qhurcbes 
and postors. Feeling the gieatness of tho 
missiou they were called to perform, they met 
repeatedly for conference and prayer, and, at 
length, ill humble dependenoeoxi Divine gpiid- 
anoo and strength, they resolved to invito a 
del^ation of tho oharches to inaugurate a 
coniederatioD, which they fondly hoped would 
promote the welfare of the Independent de< 
nomination, and by its moans advance the 
glory of our Saviour in the extension of His 
Gospel in the" earth. They did this while 
retaining wjjjjyfjthe utmost tenacity of grasp 
their boldv^n tho fundamental principle of 
OUT polity, that the churches of Cniist ought 
nob only to be independent of all State patron- 
age and cOiFtrol, bub, as separate independent 
4sommuniti€is, owing exclusive allegiance to 
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Our Tiord Jesns Christ, their Divine and 
glorious Head, they aye every way boropetent 
to nrlanago their own q|rnb;^' according to the 
principles and laws of life Neir Testament, 
without the intervention of any extraneous 
ecclesiastical authority. Still, they imagined 
that, as Congregational churchos happily pos- 
sess a oneness of spirit aud belief, which is 
indicated by tho harmony, of their teaching 
and religious worship, though those are deter- 
mined by no human symbol of faith or rubric 
of ndraiuistratjon, thorowas^n existing reality 
of union among them, which might and ought 
tu bo embodied in some outward and general 
manifestation. They thought that this influ- 
ence might bo made of avail, and bo turned 
to account so ns to gain strength and pro- 
mote efficiency. Several practical achnntago.s 
rose to their view as within tho reach of 
attninment by the union and intercommu- 
nity of ohurches. Carefully defining the 
province of tho fellowship, by declaring that 
the Union .shall never in any case asisumo 
legislative authority, ‘br become a court of 
appeal,” they unfolded its contemplated 
objects aud aims, as embracing the cxloii- 
sion of evangeliuil religion in connoxioH with 
the Congregational dtnomination, the ciilli- 
vation of brotherly affection and co-opcratioii 
in tho associated chinches, tho mainten.inco 
of fraternal intercour.>.o or correspondence 
with Congregational churches in othor land.s, 
nifd with othor bodies ot Christians at homo 
and abroad, and tho endeavour to uphold and 
extend the religious liberties and civil rights 
of Protestant Dissenters. Year by year the 
Couamittees appointed to conduct tho busi- 
ness of tho Union have, it is belioved, directed 
their best attention to sociiro tho ends now 
enumerated, and a candid review of the past 
twenty- five yet(h will, it is imagined, prove 
that a lai’go iimoant of siicco.ss has happily 
orowned their endeavours. Your Committee, 
during their year of office, have endeavoured 
to walk in the constitutional paths of wisdom 
aud utility which their predecessors con- 
structed, and to pursno tfie great objects of 
the institution in a spirit as far as possible in 
harmony with that of the valued men who 
designed it. 

It is DOW the pleasant duty of your Com- 
mittee, in rosigninif their trust into your 
hands, to give you a brief account of the 
way in which they have discharged tho va- 
iouB obligations devolved upon them as your 
executive during the past year. The meetings 
of the Committee, held with regularity, have 
been largely attended, and several Sub-Com- 
mittcos have from time to time been ap- 
pointed, who have met and zealously attended 
to the multiform subjects of business entrusted 
to their consideration. Tho most perfect 
harmony has marked all the cuuclusionB of 
these .meelinp, and the Committee have 
frequently published, through their own or- 
gans, and by other means, for tho informa- 
tion of their constituents and the public, tlie 
results of their deliberations on questions of 
importance to the Christian church in gene- 
ral, and to their own denomination in parti- 
cular. 

The various matters of business remitted to 
your Committee by tho last Annual Assembly, 
and by the Autumnf) jHeeting, have been 
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carefully attended tof with an anxious desire 
to carry your wishef into effect. Ii), pur- 
suance of instrOal Jo as given them, the Com- 
mittee oau^d i%LioDB to be presented, 
during tlie last Session, to both Houses of 
Parliament, for the reformation of the na- 
tional Universities, praying that every reli- 
gions test may be abolished, and that these 
ancient seminaries of learning might be 
opened to all classes of the English (Kiople. 
'J'his object was happily secured, as it regards 
Oxford, so an to admit to matrieulalion and 
degrees, not conferring a participatioh in the 
omoluments or government of the University ; 
and it may be regarded as probably certain 
ore long in reference to Cambridge, though it 
is evident that the measure now before the 
Legislature is not intended to admit Duisont- 
ors to a full and equal participation in idl 
the advantages of that UnfVorsity. Prompt^ 
and earnest uttcution should be directed to * 
this lAot, BO as to obtain a complete measure 
of equal justice. Your Committee further 
report that they have been in corrospon deuce 
with Members of the Govern men t, and with 
independent Members of the House of Com- 
mons, on the proposition tofimeiid and con- 
solidate tho laws of Mortmain ; to alter the 
law of marriage, as it boars unfavourably on 
Noiicoiiforniists ; and to obtain - the total 
abolition of the vozatious exaction of Church- 
• rates. . 

In a variety of ways, your Committee have 
endeavoured, during tho year, to maintain 
fraternal correspouUonco with churches of 
your own and ut other denominations. With 
tho iiewly-fornicd Congregational Union of 
America friendly relations have* been esta- 
blished, and your Committee are happy to 
report, that this organisation, whose Seooud 
Annual Assembly will be hem this week iu 
Brooklyn, is rapidly acquiring the conlidenoe 
of tho chuiches, and is likely greatly to ad- 
vaiioo the iuierests of Cougregationulism in 
the land of the Pilgrim Fathers. A second 
volume of their ** Y^oar-book” has been pub- 
lished, which conCaiuB much valuable aud 
deeply-iuterostiug statistical information re- 
specting their churches. From the Tables 
therein published, it appears that there are 
2,449 churches in the different States, con- 
sisting of 207,608 members ; tho clear in- 
crease of which, during the year, was 2,788. 
This is but au approximation toward perfect 
returns, in tho aitainmeiit of which cousi- 
dciable progress has been made, and the 
^ whole of which, it is hoped; will soon be 
full and reliable. Tho protest uttered by 
your last Annual Assembly respecting the 
extension of Slaveiy into Nebraska and 
Kansas, has been transmitted j^o America, 
an^ is cordially responded to. Your Com- 
mittee are happy in tho belief that, uot- 
' withstanding posirive statomonts of a differ- 
' ont order, the Congregational ohurohes of 
the United States are, for the most part, 
maiiitaiuing a consistent abhorrouco of the 
l.iw and practice of slavery. The first Con- 
gregational church has been planted in Kau- 
608 , and tho multiplication of siio)^ commu- 
nities will make the exUtenoe of Slavery 
difficult, if not impracticable, iu that new ter- 
ritory. Your Committee had peculiar groti- 
fioation iu an interview with two Missionaries 
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sent forth by the Missionary Society reoeptly 
formed in America on Anti- Slavery princi* 

K ies. These brethren, the Rev. Martin, 
LA., of New York, itnd M. Murad, of Beth- 
lehem J i^ah, are gone on a mission to tho * 
Coptic tribes of Syria. They were introduced 
tea the Committee by your Secretary, and 
Wi|re by them oommended in solemn prayer 
to the proteotion and benediction of God, 
Considerable attention has boon pajjd^during 
the year to the duty of the Union in relation 
to tho Protestant churohos of Continent. 
Your Resolutions expressive of sympathy 
with ^ those who are^^euduring persecution 
have been semt to tlie various •bodies inte- * 


rested in the spreadwof religious freedom 
and evangelical truth in Continental Eurot)e, 
and have be&n published the cKannels 
likely to secure attention at home and abroad. 


It is surely high time that in France, at least, 
united as4t now is to this country, the liberty 
cheorfully accorded to Roman Catholics here 
should there be granted as a right to our 
Protestant brethrei^ 

In tho autumn of last yean the P«ey. G. 
Palmer Davies, B.A., was requested by your 
Committee to represent the Union in the Kir- 


choDtag, which was held iu the City of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maiiio. He was introduced 


to tho largo assembly as your Dole^to, and 
had several opportunities, in pmate, of 
stating your principles, which appear to bo 
wonderfully inUuudorstood by the churches 
of Germany, The Union of Evangelical 
churches iu Franco lequested a Delegation 
from you to their Synodical Nfeoting, held in 
Maziniot^ iu J^arch^last. The Rev. Robert 
Ashton, one of your Secretaries, aud the 
Rev. John Shcdlock, M.A.,of Boulogne, un- 
• dertook to represent you iu that gathering. 
Their reception ^y the Frouq^i Pastors and 
Delegahes was most cordial and refreshing, 
and the eilpression of their sentiments showra 
that they aro Congregational in polity, and 
Evangelical in doctrine. Tho visit was timely, 
and well adapted to cheer and encourage 
tho brethren who aro labouriflg amidst diffi- 
culties, but not without some tokens of the 
Divino favour, to diffuse the know^gc of the 
Gospel. ^ 

The Congregational Union of Scotland 
having sent a large Deputation of esteemed 
brethren to your la^ Autumnal Meeting, 
desired a reciprocation by a delegate, and 
it affords pleasure to report, that our highly 
esteemed friend, the Rev. James Parsons, 
of York, kindly undertook to be your re- 
presentative at the recent meetings held in 
Dundee. Ifc fulfilled his mission in a way 
to give unqualified satisfaction to tho brethren 
assembled, to cement more closely the ties 
which bind the churohes in each country to 
one another, and to represent faithfully the 
feelings of this Union towards that of Sco^ 
land, aud he has thereby added to tho obli- 
gations under which wo are all placed, to 
honour him as a brother greatly beloved in 
tho Lord. 

During the year tho Committee have sought 
to avail themselves of passing opportunities « 
to aske"t your distinctive principles, and to 
call upon the churches of our faith and order 
to give practical effect to them. They ven- 
tured to publish some rocomlnendationB in 
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rQln^ion to the observance of the day of iia< 
tiona] hnmiiiation ; they have prepared and 
presiintod to Her Majesty’s Governmoiifc a 
Memorial dejirecatinij tho tone and spirit in 
which ProclamutioiiK are issued f"om tbo 
throne, when otderinff the observance of na- 
tional hniDiliation >i\ pain of *' the wn^ 
and indignation of Almighty God,” and pe- 
Bpcctfnlly entreating that the Government 
will ta1&() immediate measures to prevent tho 
rocurronce of language which ofieiids tl)o 
conRcieiices oC many loyal and patriotic citi- 
zifijs, and which is not in harmony with the 
enlighlenod and progrCE*^i^e character pf tho 
age ; they liVivo presented a I*htitiori to the 
House of Gi)inmmiB, iiraying tWe House to 
adopt tho rnoasiues necessary, so that the 
Bill of' Sir .VVillhvn Clay, now bor<»iG Parlia- 
ment, for tho entire ub«)lition of Church-rates, 
may speedily becorno law. Copies of this 
Memorial and Petition they have sent in 
laigc nuinbeis to tho friends of religious free- 
dom thiough tho country, entreating thorn 
to adopt, similar mcasii with a view to 
Tomove ,the e^vils theieiu complained of, and 
urging them to correspond with their borough 
or cotiftty rnoinbei's, with a view to induce 
their actoiuiancc and support in Parliament 
to the moasiiru of peace and equity, which 
stands Cor a second reading on tho 16Lh day 
of tho Resent month. 

Tho attention of your Committee has been 
earnestly called to tlic religious condition and 
wants of tli(3 English population in the Prin- 
cipality of WaloH, and to the large number 
of persons Tosldont thor*', who, though horn 
in that country, are /jonvcjifisnt with the 
English language. EJvaugelical Nonconfor- 
mity has porfornicd a must important and 
blessed woik in the mountains and valleys, i 
the towns avjd hamlets of “ Wales, covering 
tbo land with modest, capacious sanctuaries, 
and introducing Psalmody and prayer into 
the cottages of every village ; but it cannot 
retain its hold on popular sympathy and 
support, without adapting itself to tho altered 
and improving circumstances of tho country. 
A well educated English ministry and suit- 
ablo plaqag of woiship are indispensable tor 
the largetowus, as are the moans of instruct- 
ing tbo rising generation in a knowlodgo of 
our principles in the English tongue. Your 
Committee are not in< a position to indicate 
in what way tliese things are to bo provid-"i ; 
but they would have tailed in their impression 
of duty, if they had not brought the jfact 
under the notice of this Assembly, and ex- 
pressed as they now do their readiness to 
aid in any practicable way sucfi endeavours 
as the obvious need of tho case demands. 

Through the medium of this Union, ap- 
peals have frequently been made, and not in 
vain, in favour of our denominational litera- 
ture. Your Committee bate to report tho 
constant, and in most cases the progressive, 
sale of the publications of the Union. They 
published 5,000 copies of the Year Book for 
1855, the sale of which has gone beyond that 
of any former year. A few copies only remain 
unsold, and early application is needful to 
secure them. Tlie Committee have no need 
to eulogise a work which is admitted on all 
bands to' be one pf great practical value, fur- 
, ftishing infbrbiatlon on all denominational 


subjects in relation to our churches, (pastors, 
associations, colleges, end various organiza- 
tions, which would be fy in vain in 

any other direction. A vigorous effort on the 
part of tho friends of Congregationalism 
would speedily secure for the Book sucli*a 
circulation as would cover the outlay involved 
in its production. The salo of llie Hymn 
Book, in its various editione, has boon consi- 
derable duiing the year, and equal to that 
of uiiy former year, amounting, as it. has, to 
more bl^n t\renty thousaml copies. Applica- 
tion has been made to the Committee from 
different quarters to compile a new [lynm 
Book, with a view to meet the requirements 
of those congrogations who wish to have one 
book a instead of Dr. Watts’s Psalms and 
Hymns and a Supplement. As the subject 
of preparing Ruct\ a work involves grave con- 
siderations, tho Cominitree do not now fur- 
ther allude to it, than to say, that the wholo 
matter will be presented to this Asscnflily in 
a separate paper, for tbeir calm and thonght- 
ful consideration, and final decision. Tho 
church, baptismal, and marriage records are 
still called for, J),ut not to such an extent a.s 
the (Jommitteo aro persuaded they would bo 
required, if their chonpness and adaptation 
to the prcseivHtiou ol church records were 
better known ; and this is a subject ihn im- 
porianco of which, to many cases, is not 
adequately felt. Your Congregational tracts^ 
continue to circiilato, but a wider distribution 
of them is every way desirable. Some of 
Ihorn are eminently tmctH for tho limes, 
adapted to check the provalonco of ]>enji' 
cious errors ; others of them arc well fitted 
to supply valuable hints to our churches, 
as to tho peculiar duties which devolve upon 
thorn 'in relntiqu to the service of tho sanclu- 
ary and tho obligalions of church- member- 
ship ; and tho whole, written with .an amount 
of talent, the waut of which is often deplored 
in tract literature, aro entitled to a wide cir- 
cnlatioii in the churches. A few copies of 
llanbmy's Memorials art;, yet undisposed of ; 
and the Committee are anxious to direct 
attention to the work entitled, Jethro,” 
as one eminently adapted to call forth and 
guide to hallowed consecration a largo 
amount of talent and infiuenco, which there 
is reason to believe is yet unemployed in our 
churches. 

It will not surprise any thoughtful pci-Ron 
to learn that your Magazines have not in- 
creased, hut have rather declined, during the 
year. The depression ^and uncertainty o% 
many branches of trade, arising out of the 
War, the high price of provisions, a doubled 
Income tax, and the severity of the last 
winter, aro^ things which have diminished 
the ability of many persons in middle and 
humble life lo provide themselves with their 
ordinary periodical literature, lb is hoped 
that our pastors and other persons interested 
in tho subject, will exert themselves to pre- 
vent, as far as possible, the further depres- 
sion of the Magazine circulation. It in well, 
however, to remember that the principal 
cause of diminished profits arises from a de- 
crease of advertisements, and not of circula- 
tion. Under these present and passing dis- 
advantages, it is moat gratifying to your 
Committee to report, that the profits of the 
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Magaz'mea during tile last year amounted hospitalities bo liberally given in the country*; 

to the ftrge sum ofg513Z. 17 j. 2//.— a result and the arrangement, it is bope4, will; in 

for which you^^ro greatly indebted fo the Taiioiis ways contribute to the accomplish- 

untiiiiig zetil, ing^iity, and diligence of our znont of the ends designed by the UniQii. 

esteeineil and gified brother, the llev. Dr. Tho pastors and delegates aio, therofore, • 

Campbell. At the last Autumnal Meeting, hereby LT)tdially invited to iiiGCt their breth- 

a new priuciplo of distribution was adopted riL iu the Metropolis, in October next, vvlitn 

for the Witness Fund ; nnii it being tlu-n do- tli|» Miltmi Hall will be open for their asacin* 

toriuinod that no aid would be in fiitnro blics, and the dwellings of Chi isliaii faniilics^-V** 
given to secure Deferred Annuities, and tho for their private entertainment, 
interest of the money already invested in At the last Annual Assombl}^, a^ffipor of 
Govornineut Soourities being ^afficient to great value was read by the R«v. John Ken- 

meet all existing claims, tho distribiieors did iiedy, on the neglect of public woisjup, ^ns 

not feel bound, as in former years, te fund a evinced by tho returns uf the vecont CenRus. 

moiety of tho firofits. They had, .Dicrcfoie, This tlocumeiU: w{ys prepared ai^d presented • 

yoRterday tho pleasure of voting the sum of with a view, to awak^ the attention of our 

347^. to forty-throo aged or intirrii ministers; churches to the best rnoans of overtaking iho 

making a toial iminbor, from the commence- admitted destitution and neglect. The Com- 

inoiit, ol 4 86 grants, and the largo sum, in mittee, in pui'Kiinnco of t£is design, after 
the whole, of 4,631/. 10.f. * further and due consideration, convoTiGd a 

In coiifoimity with arrangements pre-* meeting pf pastors, deacons, and ol her mcm- 
viousl^Mriaile, the last Autumnal Meetings of bers of churches, in and around Ijoiidoii, to 

the Union were hold in Newcastle, Shields, and consider this subject — at least so far as it 

Sunderland. NotwitRstandiiig the romoto- respected the Meym>olis, This meeting was 

ness of the places of meeting, and the compa- hohl in October Taft ; a second eDitfoiencc 

rative lowness of Congregational churches was held in February of thiseyear, when a 

ill tho extreme Northern cftuidies, tho at- Committee was appointed to ai'raiig%for dis- 

tondance of pastors and delegates was largo trict conferences, to he held for the piirpo.so 

and iiiHuential. hiirnnltaiiouus services were of devising and dotermiiiing on the inolhods 

oondncLud, and meetings on behalf of our best adapted their sisveial neighbourhoods, 

principles, and of the aOfiliatud insUtutions of That Cummittco met, mapped (uit the whole 

the Union, were held in all the towns. Theso of L(md(>n into eight districts, and leqncsted 

wcio numerously attended. H.allowe<I *n- two bretltron in each distiict to convene the 
flucnces IroiiJ on High appeared to pervmlo proposed meeting. In nil the districts but one 
Ihepublicand tho more select gatherings, an ^peh con fuioncob have been called ; in some 
impression most favourable to iho spiiitand cases the meetings have beou r( 4 t>caled, and 
aims of Congregational Dlssentois was admit- the attendance of {Tastors and otluM's largo ; 

ted by all the local journals tf» have been the interest fVineed*ln tho quostion w'as very 

made on the public iniiid ; tho churches wore deep ; tho boiiehcial iiitliiunco dtuivud from 

greatly refrohnod by this visitation ; aiw-l tlio.se ^ these g.atheiings was felt to bo powerful; 
who were favoured to visit^thom will long and a groat number of practical suggestions 

retain a vivul, grateful recollecthm of the were ii^ade. These suggestion^weie gathered 

licHi t.y wcJciUQO and friendly hospitality given up, and •jnestuited in a report to another 

them by I lie pastots and momboiH of our cullocyive coufcienco, hold on Friday the 26th 

cliuivluis, and by Christian lrieu<ls of other of April, which was. more largely attended 

denominations, than cithurof ihe previon.s ones.* Tnstructions 

Your CuiLiiiiitteS were reasonably led to wore then given to I lie Pi‘ovis;k*"nl (^^mnliUee 

expect that ibo next Autumnal Meeting to report. on fur Iher plans for calling ton h and 

would bo hold in Cheltenham and Glouce.ster. employing tho latent power of our elmrehes. 

Local and unexpected circumslances, how- Your Coinmitteo hope that much spiritual 

ever, have induced the friend.s in those good will flow' fioin this movement in its fur- 

towns to defer the iu\itation to ^ou to thor progress ; but the benefit alieady obvi- 

another year. 'Phis iiitormarion reached the onsfy derived from it is an ample coinpiuisa- 

Comniittee only in the beginning of last tioii for the time nnTl care which the pioli- 

riiuiitb, and obviously too lato io enable them minnry arrangements involved, 

to apply, with any hope ol snccess, to be * In dcreronco to the wishes of many esteemed 
entertained this year in any other provincial brethren who have often complained of the 

town. This circumstance inrnished a favour- time consumed in the aiiiiual assemblies by 

able opportunity for carrying into eficct a the rending^of papers and tho introduction of 

long-cberisbed plan of the friends of the topics mure or less irrelevant to our deno- 

Uniun resideii tin and about London, to invite minatioiial objects, the Committee have 

their brethren irom the provinces to join them deemed it right simply to arrango for the 

in holding an aiitumrial meeiiug in the Me- proper business of this assembly, and to leave 

tropolis. Tho constitution of tho Union pro- to tho preliminary meeting tho nornination 

vides that adjourned meetings may be held of subjects for discussion. This, it is hopefi, 

either iii Loudon or some other principal will leave ample time for the oonsidoration of 

city or town. It has often been felt that the subjccLs in which we have a deep and pocu- 

annual assemblies are so linked with other liar interest, and contribiUo to the comfort 

gatherings in May, as to leave but little timo and efficiency of the present gathering, 

for free brotherly discussioiiB of practical In closing this lloi)orl, your Committee ^ ^ 
subjects connected with our denominational venti.ro to remind you, beloved brethren, 

welfare. This ground of complaint will, be that solemn rcspon.sibilities devolve upon the 

obviated by the prapqsed assembling ; oppor- Congregational churches of our land in the 

tunity will be afforded to reoiiirobate the times in which we live. Amid the abouud- 
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ingg, of error, ib ia oura to bear witneaaHo 
tlie truth ; amid apathy and lukewarmneos, 
we are called to a aealoua and active diaoharge 
of Christian duty, for th^ salvation of men 
^around ; the tendency to a worldly. temper, 
induced by the character of the age, we a/o 
to meet by the maintenance of devout »piit> 
, tiiality ; the ready aubaerviency of ^maiy 
''poraouB and of aome denominations to go- 
vernmental influence, we are to check, ny 
maintaining the independence of tbeohurobea 
and of their corganizationa, whether of an 
ovMigeliatio or educational character, of all 
Government patronage and control. , We 
< hold great and holy jsrinciploB, for which 
confessors testified, airi for which martyrs 
bled ; let us hold them charitably, diffuse 
them earnestly, ,nnd maintain them con- 
stantly ; and let us do all this in a prayerful 
dependence on the sufficient grace ot the Holy 
Spirit. We are concerned not for party tri- 
umphs, but for the advancement of Christian 
truth and holy freedom. The cause of hu- 
manity, the honour of Oun<&"aviour, the glory 
of His ^ittgdom, are all closely connected 
-with the end<&vonrs we are making by the 
Affiliated Societies of this Union to erect new 
fionctuaries for worship/ and afford timely 
.'lid to devoted pastors, and to spread the 
common salvation in England^ Ireland, and 
tho Colonies of Great Britain. Brethren, help 
by your prayers, by your liberality, by your 
devoted zeal, and you will be found among 
the chosen few who shall have shrines erected 
to their memorv in tho hearts of the men of 
distant genera tfoDS> as those who have faith- 
fully banded down to p 9 BtenLyJ.he heritage 
of Christian freedom beoneathed to you by 
men '*of whom tho world wus not worthy.” 

The Rev. Dr, Vauuhan :*I rise to move : 

That the Report of the proceedings of the Com- 
mittee of the Union during the past ydur, as now 
read by the tiecrctary, be sidoptwl, with thp cor- 
rlial thanks of tlie A8aotubly,aud printed with the 
minutes of the Session. 

AV'e have heard/- Sir, more than once to-day, 
lliat it is a quarter of a century since this 
Union was formed ; and as 1 happen to have 
bL'cii one of those who attended the n)ceting 
preliminary to that event, and took part in 
the proceedings of the day which issued in 
the formation of the. Union, 1 suppose, 
according to your account, Sir, that 1 a' i 
getting to be one of the Pathers. It is to me 
deeply interesting to be able to look back to 
this interval, and to see that the Union has, 
to a great extent, realised the best wishes of 
those who were concerned to gi .« it exist- 
ence. My own sympathies with' Congrega- 
tional Nonconformity are sympathies which 
have grown up with time. 1 may be per- 
mitted to say, that from the very first, in the 
working of these principles, as they came 
before my imagination, there was a little of 
oue-sideffness. 1 was delighted with the idea 
of Independency as indicated in the respect 
for individual conviction in the case of per- 
sons, and individual convictions in the case 
of churches. So far so good ; but 1 felt 
there was something needed to give comple- 
ment to the system, something to come in 
and shoWfHhat while there should be this 
respect for individual conviction and inde- 


pendence of churches, there should b^nough 
of that mellowed Christian wisdom at work 
that would allow of these jiu^les to find some 
ground on which they might Become one, 
and realise the maxim that union is strength. 
At that time this did not exist. We had, 
indeed, our channels through which we could 
show something of this kind. That noble 
institution, the London Mirsionary Society, 
and our County Associations did something 
of the sort. But 1 know very well the im- 
pressioi^ in men’s minds generally was an 
impression to this effect — that we were all a 
people 01 one principle, and that we so rode 
that principle (if 1 may so Mieak), as to 
render us incapable of organised and united 
action«> Now the Union, as you know, was 
instituted to supply this complement, this 
development and application of a great prin- 
.^iple : and I must say, that to me the great 
lieauty of Congregationalism lies in this, that 
we are shut up to it ; that, if we have this 
Union at all, it must n^t be an institutional 
one so much as simply a spiritual one. 
(Hear, hear.) J t must take witli it tlie fresh- 
ness and beauty of love, but not law. (Hear, 
hear.) Now, where ibis can be realised, I 
think we realise the most beautiful maturity 
of Christian character thai God’s church 
can exhibit on this side heaven. (Hear, hear.) 
Out principles arc meant for Cnristian men 
who can possess their souls in a wise self- 
governmentr-they are not principles for 

J uarrclsome, fretting children. (Hear, hear.) 
f we have not sufficient self-control — if we 
have not sufficient respect for the consciences 
and feelings of others to be solicitous to do 
and speak, in relation to their conscience 
and feelings, as we would th^ should do 
toward‘us~we s^tc not fit to he Independents 
— (cheers)— and’accordingly, wliere you see 
a harmonious, well-working Independent 
church, 1 think you see the devdopment of 
the richest infiuenceof Christian intelligence 
and of Christian feeling. (Hear, hear.) In- 
dependency is a beautiful theory when it is 
carried out in its integrity ; and that passage 
to which you refer at the close of your Re- 
port was in my thoughts while you. Sir, 
were reading that part of your beautiful 
Address when you introduced the passage 
from Mr. Taylor, where he does not scruple 
to say, that th*ere seems to have been de- 
volved upon us, as it were, to work out the 
. problem, whether it be possible that a large 
religious body should be found habitually 
respecting individual rights and the inde- 
endence of churches, and yet be capable of 
aving one ground of united action, so that 
“ while distinct as the billows, they are one 
as the sea.” <( Cheers.) The difficulty con- 
nected with the formation of this Union, in 
the experience of some of us at the outset, 
was to meet the question, What do you mean 
to do by your Union ? What will you 
accomplish by it ? At first we were in con- 
siderable difficulty, beyond being able to say, 
if we cannot accomplish anything more than 
coming together, and exercise one toward 
another a fraternal feeling, and being pos- 
sessed with a sort of aggregate intelligence 
that may result from our frequent confer- 
ences about our own interests— that will be 
something. (Hear, hear.) But since Aat 
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time, circtlm^^ance^ and expetience have 
shown us that^tkare are many things the 
Union may do ; and the Report that has now 
been read to you of what the Committee has 
been doing during the past year, will show 
that there are priictical things which the 
Union may accomplish. (Hear, hear.) Now, 
Sir, whether ydu suppose this Committee, 
whose Report I am to move shall be adopted, 
and to whom I am to recommend you to give 
thanks for what they have done-iwhether 
you think they are just the wisest people in 
the world or not, is not the question* If they 
are doing a good work, and if they are doing 
it well, thank them for it ; and if they are 
not doing it well, get in among thein,nnd see 
that they do it. (Hear, hear.) Never desert 
a good work on acco unt of it vio t being done just 
as you think it might be done. (]lear,liear.^ 
We shall accomplish nothing in God’s world 
if we act on that principle. (Hear, hear.) 
Wc shall only betsay our cause into the 
hands of the enemy. Instead of drawing oiT 
to a distance from a good institution, because 
it is not just doing its work^as we could wish, 
and casting missiles at it, let us get into it 
and regenerate it, and make it what it should 
be; and the measure in which we do this 
will be the measure in which we shall be 
strong against the enemy. (Cheers.) Were 
I Satan, and did 1 wish to do a special good 
da}'’s work after Satan’s notion, 1 think 1 
should go all about putting men upon the 
tack of riding good principles to death, and 
of flying off at every organization and plan 
^at is not exactly perfect; an^ the measure 
in which I should he able to do that, 1 should 
feel to be the measure in which 1 hsid accom- 
plished a nice satanic business. (£aughter< 
and cheers.) Let us, brethren, be on our 
guard against that. Let him not have his 
way. Let him understand that we are aware 
of his devices, and that we will always dis- 
tinguish between the use of a principle and 
the abuse of it. "The policy of Satan every- 
where is to induce one man to abuse a prin- 
ciple, mid then another to ignore it, and so 
get its vitality destroyed ; and it is against 
this which it behoves us to be on our guard. 
Depend upon it, there is more accomplished 
by means of such an organization as the 
present for the position that is given to our 
principles in the public mind, than persons 
gencrmly apprehend. Those that are abroad 
and at a distance from us can only sec what 
gets a centre ; and none of our writing about 
the possibility of uniou among us, and united 
exertion, would accomplish anything com- 
ared with what is done by the actual em- 
odiment of our thought aUtl feeling, as in 
the case of tlie Congregational Union. (Hear, 
hear.) Sure I am of the fact, that we are 
able to act as we are doing in this Union, is 
a most formidable fact in the conception of 
those who are without relative to our condi- 
tion and prospects. (Hear, hear.) If they 
see we can do this, they see we are no longer 
a rope of sand, but that we are a people with 
whom they will have to do in phalanx. 
(Hear, hear.) Be true, brethren, be true to 
each other; foot by foot, hand by hand, heart 
by heart, and God will work with us; but if 
we give way to little difierences, and allow 
the enemy everywhere to see that we know 


how to quarrel rather than how to comWe, 
they will know how to deal with us, so as to 
conquer. (Hear, h^f.) Well, Sir, if -we 
qannot do this, permit me to^say, there arc* 
men coming, men to he born, Who will do it. 
(Wear, hear.) So convinced am I that the 
pnnciples of Congregationalism are God’s 
principles, intended to have their place pei 
manently in his Church, and become ulti-' 
mately something more influeiitialltfian nov , , 

I feel persuaded, that if we ^o not exhibit 
these principles in all their combining, in- 
fluence, men will c^ie up by and by, and 
they will speak and* say as llabinson spoke* 
of Calvin * and the west, “ Those good men 
down there, in the nineteenth century, saw a 
little of this'matter, but they did not see it 
all ; ” and they will do what it*ought to be 
ours to do. (Hear, hear.) Let us, brethren, 
leave av little as we can for Uiose who are to 
follow us to do; and, by doing as much as 
we can, enable those who come after us to 
develop Coiigregalionalisin in its most efiec- 
tive form. For my own part, I am delighted 
to see the extent of service iiniich this Com- 
mittee would appear to have been render- 
ing by its labours during the past year ; and 
it IS to me always, in my times of occasional 
depression, » delight to be able to think, not 
simply upon the amount of the work which 
God in his mercy permits us to do, but the 
tremendous amount of evil that we prevent, 
and of the large amount of good that we 
•provoke others to do, which these otheis 
would not do if v(p were not here. I think, 
without vaiijty, we may say, that to strike 
away the pniLcipie of CongregationalisLu 
out nf the English mind, would be to drive 
away the most healthy clement that God's 
rovidence h^ placed in it Our mission 
as beep, and will be, to protest against a 1 1 
oppression, to lift up the voice for God’s 
truth in relation to the rights of conscienci-, 
and to assert the principles of true Christiini 
liberality. (Hear, hear.) As'the Address to 
which you have listeiiflfrbas said, we have 
been enabled, with God’s blessing, to leavtMi 
other coniinunities with those priiieiplcs. o 
rejoice in it, and hope to leaven them so far. 
by-and-hy, that they will become as free as 
we are, be ready to take the same manly 
ground, and lean upon their own resourcLs 
for support. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. Dr. Mori SON seconded the reso- 
lution. He was persuaded that the more tliu 
principles of the Union were investigated, 
and the more the brethren gave that attention 
to them Which is their due, would it be found 
that the Assemblies increased in interest, and 
exerted a greater influence for good upon the 
general interests of the denomination. 

A brief conversation ensued on the subject, 
and ultimately the Report was unauimcpisly 
adopted. 

ne Rev. John Alexander moved, 

That the thanks of the Assembly be preseuliid 
to the officers and Committee of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, for their services 
^uriug the past year. ^ 

The Rev. Mr. Davids, of Colchester, had 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution. 

The resolution was carried. ■ 

troposed new h^mn-dook. 

T.ie Rev. George Smith read a Report 
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on tlic proposed new Hymn-book. It stated, 
that the Report of th^ Sub-Comniittcc, which 
wAs cordially approved by the Committee of 
the Union, had been extensively circulated 
throughout^the denomination, with a reque/t, 
that the persons to whom it was sent woiiF d 
. kindly favour the Committee with an opinion 
on thb design of having one comprehensive 
hook, vather than the employing of Dr. 
Watts’s Psalms and Hymns, with an Appen- 
dix or Suppldfcncnt, such as the existing Con- 
grtTgationaf Hymn-book. To this circular 
500 answers had heci. received. Of these, 
12 had no opinion to oflef, 23' doubted the 
propriety of 2J disapproved, 23 thought 
some one existing book might be purclinsed, 
or made the baris of the proposed work, 
while 413 cordially approved of the design. 

The Rev. Henry Allon moved, 

Tliat t}io Report of the Committee of the Oou- 
greffatioiiiil Union iu rt:fercnce to the publication 
ol :i litiw Hyinn-book be approved and adopted, 
and that the Committee (If (forthwith take the 
inoaaui'GS to accoui|.ihsh the object. 

The Report which has just been read is 
almost Rs ou'n confirmation ; and the reso- 
lution that 1 have proposed is one of a prac* 
tical character, not by that observation in- 
tending that the matter docs*iiut admit of 
discussion, but the project comes befoie the 
Union iu the simplest form. I'he Committee 
have had several inquiries as to w'helher it 
would he desirable that such a Hymn-book 
should be cqmivlcd or not. They have con- 
sidered the matter, and they now come lo ask 
whether it be the judgment-o^this Union 
that the project be proceeded with. 1 think 
we must all feel that if the Hymn-hook be 
secured it would he a great blessing. (Hear, 
hear.) It would be a moral means of unity 
among the chufehos, and I am convinced 
that it would be a great convenience our 
churehes generally to have one book that 
.should comprise in itself all the hymns that 
we ordinarily ^ish to use. I am sure it 
must be a great inconvenience for strangers 
to go from church to church in London, and 
find in each church a diifereiit Hymn-book; 
and it is hardly the less disadvantageous for 
minislers to encounter the various editions of 
Hymn-books that are in use, and with which 
they arc not acquainted!. I yield to no man 
in respect and love to Dr., Watts, as being 
pre-eminently the Poet of the Sanctuary, but 
wu have come to feel pretty much with re- 
gard to our poet as Churchmen have towards 
their Prayer-book, and as our^ Wesleyan 
friends feel towards their Hyinn-oook ; and, 
while that feeling grows, there is danger lest 
it should degenerate into a kind of supersti- 
tious feeling with regard to out poet, and a 
feeling that we must love everything Dr. 
W^tts has written, simply because he has 
written it. (Hear, hear.) As you have heard 
from the Report, it is suggested that as many 
minds as can practically express their judg- 
ment shall be invited to take part in the 
compilation, (Hear, heur.) At the same 
time, 1 think it is desirable that anythiftg 
like individual taste should be excluded. 
W e proposa to suit the hyiniis that are to be 
incorporated to fthe greatest possible variety 
of iiiiiid and of feeling. Thus the Committee 
are executive only, they have assumed 


nothing— they have prdbumedinothinfr; they 
have simply at present irrAue iiCV^uiries. A 
suggestion has been thrown out that wc 
should take some Hymn-book as the basis 
upon which to frame our own. Afy im- 
pression is, that the Leeds Hymn - book is 
the best ; but the compilers of that hook 
have declined to place it fit the disposal of 
the Committee unless they shall adopt the 
whole withput alteration. But I do not 
think they would do that. (Hear, Jicar.) 
However, I did not intend to advocate the 
matter, b;it simply to move the resolution. 

The Rev. J. Stouuhton seconded the 
resolution. 

I'he Rev. J. Hill testified his entire sym- 
pathy with the movement. He believed that 
it was the intcuticn of the Commitiee to re- 
'•tain as many of the hymns of Dr. Watts as 
could be made available for public stwice. 
He also would yield to none in acknowledging 
his deep obligation to tiic Poet of the Sanc- 
tuary ; but there were many alterations which 
might with great advantage be made. (Hoar, 
hear.) 

The Rev. .foHN Kelly and llie Rev. S, 
AI'Ali. also spoke in favour of the resolu- 
tion. 

After some remarks by Mr. JosiAii (J. n- 
iJEii, ^Ir. W'^ADB, the Rev. Eustaci: Cox- 
ni.k, and Dr, Gordon, the resolution ^^as 
agreed to. 

THE MILTON CLl/Jl. 

The Rev. George Smith intimated that 
tho Milton Club had jircpared a portion of 
the iiremises for the free use of ministers and 
delegatf's attending the Union, and others 
who might have^comc up to London to attend 
the May Meetings. 

Tin: TUNE-IiOOK. 

The Rev. Mr. Hill, of ClapJiam, i)ro- 
posed — 

Th.il the Coraiiul tec of the Umou .iliould ho in- 
Rtr.ii:t«‘«l to take niLo their coiiSKifci'.'itiiiii the iiru- 
pnety ‘if couqnling :i now Tiiiio-hnok, MuiUihlc L(» 
the pKilniM :iii(.l hyimis UHcd lu Coiigrcgiit ioii.il 
worsliip, .111(1 lli.it Jt, 111 thou jiiil;^iin*iiL, Uuj 
('(MijpiUvtjou of sill'll :i hiiok ho ili'sii.iliK, they 
take niciisiii'eM fui’ilnvitlj lor its pnjp.ir.'iriotj. 

He had given considerable atteniioii to the 
subject of our congregational psalmody, 
which was at present in a very un.saLisfactory 
condition, characterised by had taste, had 
science, and not at all calculated to ins])irc a 
devotional feeling. It was utterly impossible 
to make harmony out of some of the tunes 
which were at present popular, such as 
“Calcutta,’' for instance; he would defy^ 
any choir in the world to make harmony of 
that tune, than which nothing could he more 
vulgar, coarse, or inappropriate for the pur- 
poses of pdblic worship. He thought the^ 
Had gone to the opposite extreme in that ex- 
cellent hook, “Novello’s Psalmist.” He 
knew no hook equal to it; hut then llie 
people wertMioi equal to the book. (Hear, 
hear.) Any persons making themselves mas- 
ters of that book would find themselves in 

S ossession of the cream of everything which 
eserved the name of psalmody. But it was 
above the present powers of most congrega- 
tions ; they must, uerefore, have aometlung 
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between that and that very coaise and unin- 
teresting “ Vnion Tune-book.” 

Nothing could be viler than some of the 
tunes in that book. (A laugh.) Richard Wat- 
son was preaching at Woolwich, and the 
singers wished to give him a treat, and they 
sang several of Leech’s most violent tunes. 
The man who led the singing went into the 
vpslry in the evening, to ask Uic tunes, when 
'Watson said to him, “ 1 care not what tunes 
you take, only do not let us die bled with 
leeches.” (A laugh.) Re hoped fliat they 
would guard against that vulgai^ ranting 
style of tune which had nothing (ff devotion 
in it — nothing which led the heart to God. 
11c thought, therefore, that they shoi^d have 
a tuuc-book of such psalmody, su^ tunes 
as would be suitable to the iiyrans which 
v/i : e to be prepared for tlicra. 

All-. .Tamks Pkacuey seconded the reso- 
lution, and said, that lie had all his life 
taken great interop in psalmody. There 
was now a very favourable opportunity for 
making arrangeinents, Avhich would give 
thciii wliat *jiey very much wanted — a good 
tnne-l) 0 (‘k. * 

'J'lic TcKoUitiou was then agreed to. 

Tin: An uMNAr- meutimis. 

'I'he Rev. J*.\tuick Thomson moved that 
ilic Autumnal Meetings be held in Lo^idoii 
during the mouth of September. I'here were 
inaiiv advantages in holding these meetings 
in vurious country towns; at the .same time, 
he anticipated that in Loudon, in the autumn, 
.mil when tree from the numerous claims of 
the month of May, they miglif have a much 
Jaiger attendance th.in they w^ould be able to 
secure in any provincial town. • , 

W. Wiij.h, Ksq., seconoed the resolution, 
and it unaiiiiiiously agreed to. 

ILCIION OF CllAlRMVN. 

Th Rev. John Kbi.i.y moved, that tlie 
Rev. oliu Slougliton be elected Chairmaii 
lor till Miing year. 

The Rev. .loiJN Blackuukn seconded the 
resolution, aud it was put and carried. 

THE iEUlUDlCAliS. 

The Rev. Geokim: Smith said: Sir, I rise 
to move — 

Tlj.it the Loidinl thanks of this AsHcmbly are 
lieryby pro.soiiicd to the Uov. D*-. Catuphell fur 
lii‘4 ( IhiMciit sorviccrJ .‘ 1 h Editor of tho C'iiuistian 
Wii’Niws .lud OiiKisTri-.s's M.vgvzink, 

wlicifliy lu' has phwtsd our clmrchos nmlor cmi- 
tiijiijil oiiivahonH ; iiiet this A'^sonibly would oani- 
CBtlv iiidiugo the hojiu thfit he will be long hjiurod 
to uilic tho.Be oiir deuoiniiiutioiiul poriudicals. 

■ 

1 am sorry Dr. Campbell has left the Meet- 
ing before tj.is resolution was presented. 
Still, it gives me au oppurtuhitv of saying, 
with more of freedom than 1 cou|d have said 
it if he were present, how much we arc in- 
debted to him for the zeal and energy with 
which he conducts our periodicals. (Hear.) 
1 know, from my oflicial position, that he is 
always iiroiiipt, always kind, always attentive 
to every suggestion which is made to him ; 
and that he is fully entitled to the alfection- 
ate confidence of our churches. Looking at 
the depressed condition of periodical litera- 
ture at the present uiomcnT, whether religions 


or secular, it is a matter for congratulation 
that the circulation of our Magazines has 
kept up to the point at which it st^ds. 
fHear, jiear.) I dO think that our principles^ 
lur interests, and our theolog}^ are so tho- 
^iiglily expounded and so ably advocated 
i 1 the pages of those Magazines, that they 
are deserving of a much larger circulatioi\ i 
than they have now, or have ever had. And' 
when 1 remember bow much goodrisdone by 
tlie Appropriation of the entire nr ofits of those 
Magazines to the relief of aged and infirm 
brethren in the ministry ; and when 1 Took 
at the fact, .that aii^Ttlteratioi^ has been re-^ 
cently made in the i^gulations for the admi- 
nistration of tliat fund, so that help caii^now 
he given ter the brethren at any period of 
their lives when tliey maj^happen to need it, 
as, for instance, when tliey are laid aside by 
sickness or are suffering from domestic afflic- 
tion, help will be given them quietly and 
cheerfully, without the publication of their 
names to the w^rld, I feel that we should do 
all we can to promote the sale of these 
publications. All th;s benefit, realised^ and 
prospective, is the result of the lajge circu- 
Talimi which these. Magazines have happily 
obtained. Under these pleasing circum- 
stances, ani^witli such results, we do well to 
remember, that w'c are indebted to the man 
who is doing the work. He may not always 
please everybody exactly; but, looking to 
the manner in which these periodicals are 
contluvied, 1 think, on the whole, there is 
hut little reason to complain, and great cause 
to be th.'in^fiil, aiTd much reason to indlilge 
in the e\prcssioii*willi which the resolution 
r*lo«ies, viz., that the life of our dear friend, 
Ih*. Campbell, may long be spared; and 
that, with alb his mental powers— and very 
greai powers he uiiquestwably has — that 
he, with all those powers, may be long 
em^jloyed in condiiehng our periodical lite- 
rature. ( Hear, hear.) More than this I need 
not say, and I did not like to — indeed, I 
could not, as a malteu^ustice — say less. 
(Cheers.) 

The Rev. .loiiN Hall seconded the reso- 
lution, which was put and carried unani- 
mously. 

Prayer was offered up by the Rev.^ .7, 
Gwythek, of Manchester, and the Meeting 
adjourned to Radfey’s Hotel, where a large 
company Jiaving partaken of dinner, the 
business was resumed. 


The Second Session was held on Friday 
morning, May 11, at New Broad-street Cha- 
pel, under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. 
Halley. 

At tho close of the devotional services, 
which were conducted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Rose and Binney, after arranging certain 
matters relative to the Witness Fund, and 
the reading of .a Paper on British Missions, 
the Board of Education was brought for- 
w«*vd. 

nOAHH OF EllJCATlON. ^ 

The Kev. Josiah Viney read abrief sum- 
ma\v of facts relative to the Congregational 
Boaid of Education. During»the past year, 
pupils have been n eeded’ into the Insti- 
tution at Hoiiieiton ; 27 , having completed 
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tbeir<cour8G of training, have been appointed 
to schools. The eKaminatioii of the students 
has. given satisfactionf and has proved that 
^hey have diligently availed thems^ves of 
the opportunities furnished. The number of. 
children in attendance on the model anu 
practising schools is GOO; their school feel 
having realised, during the past year, 
£*323 Ha, iiidcpetidently of £72 \Ss. paid 
by theiA 'for books, making a total of 
£396 45. Gri. From the reports furnislied by 
111 teachers, if appears that the number of 
children under daily instruction in schools 
, connected wi^h the Board, is. 7,000; *tUe 
average attendance in sf'hools under female 
teachers being G8, and under male teachers, 
75. Aid has been rendered durihg the year 
to tlie committees 'bf 13 schools in destitute 
localities, and several applications are under 
consideration. At the Educational Exhibi- 
tion held during the year, the Board exhi- 
bited drawings and sc'huol apparatus, which 
elicited decided expressioiLs^f approbation, 
both from the public and the press. The 
imnrovemcnt of school plans and methods 
has recei/red continued attention ; progress 
is constantly sought. The value of books 
.'inil school materials supplied from the De- 
no.siiory of the Board has aniouiHed to £995. 

It was suggested that such an educational 
machinery as tliat conducted by the Board 
is woiihy of vigorous and general support 
There were many ways in which this might 
be given, lii all tlie churches and schools 
were pious ygiiths of both sexes, who might, 
att<*r training, become valuably teachers. 
'I'liese should be sought dut, advised, aided; 
and thus many might be secured -to tlie 
training institution. Arrangements for an 
occasional lecture, sermon, 'or collection, 
moreovci, would cost little and secure much, 
'riie great desideratum, however, was S deeper 
sense of respoiisibilitv, and more real inte- 
rest in the work. What was chiefly requi- 
site was co-operation, union, faith. In i^ew 
of our Sabbath-sfOir.rd institutions, who could 
hesitate to trust the power of kindred effort 
in the cause of daily education ? Only let 
all act together, and they need not fear of a 
full reward. (Cheers.) 

Samuel Mouley, Esq., read the Balance- 
sheet of the Board, from which it appeared 
that Lheiucoine for the year was £1,765 175.2i* , 
and that there is now in the Treasurer's hands 
£22 195. Last year there was in hand a 
balance of £214, and that the amount should 
have been less this year, Mr. Morley attri- 
buted to the general depression which exists 
as the direct result of the war ; aild he urged 
very strongly upon his ministerial brethren 
to endeavour to check rather than to stimu- 
late the war spirit which prevails throughout 
the country, and acts as a blight upon eveiy- 
thifig that tends to elevate and bless the 
people. If the atrocious feeling which now 
obtains should not abate, its cllect during the 
ensuing year would be even worse than it 
had already been. (Hear, hear.). With re- 
jBpect to the Education question, it was clear 
that we were drifting on to a system that 
would greatly interfere with the freedom of 
action. He deeply regretted that not a few 
Nonconfor mists did not seem to know where 
^ they were on this subject, and would 


earnestly recommend auch jto read the 
speech lately delivered by Irir. Ifenley, the 
High Tory member for Oxfordshire. (Hear, 
hear.) That gentleman had given a full and 
able declaration of Nonconformist principles 
on the matter of Education. He had reason 
to know that the speech had made a very 
deep impression, in conjunction with the 
letter of Mr. Colquhouii addressed to Mr. 
Walpole, on the minds of Churchmen. Al- 
though tl^pren^ere half-a-dozen billshefore the 
House, he had no fear of any national sys- 
tem of education being adopted, because all 
parties in 'the Commons were at sea upon 
the subject ; but he regretted that those who 
held the right opinions were not able to pre- 
sent a more imposing aspect before the coun- 
try. (Hear, hear.) , 

^ The Kcv. John Kelly moved — 

That this AEsctnbly has heard with great salia- 
facdoii the statemeut now presented to it respect- 
ing the working of the Cofigrogatioii:J Hoard of 
Education. It rejoices in the fact that this In- 
stitution continues to increase the number of 
well trained, compobenL teachers ; and is glad to 
find that it has boon able to render timely and 
efficient aid to schools in desLilutc lucfilitics. llc- 
co^iiixing the growing iniport.tncu of Lh.s organ- 
isation, and cherishing a deep conviction ol the 
responsibilities of Congregational churches iu re- 
ference to the cause of popular educiition, this 
Assembly earuestly hopes that the appeal oC the 
Board for additional aid to its funds will be 
promptly and cheerfully met. 

Charles Keeu, Esq., seconded the reso- 
lution, which was unanimously adopted. 

ENGLISH C^IAPEL tlUlLDINO SOCIETY. 

The Rev. J. C. Gallaway, M.A., read a 
f Report lipon thi^^ subject, which stated that 
the general working and present results of 
this new machinerjr, after two years’ trial, 
had more than realized the expectations of 
its promoters. Though the amount promised 
and received in aid of the operations of the 
Society is much less thauvthe claims upon 
the funds and the opening fields^ of useful- 
ness lead the Committee to desire, still it 
was encouraging, considering the newness of 
the institution, the urgent claims of older 
and excellent societies, and the general de- 
pression in the commercial world, springing 
mainly out of the present calamitous war. 
The total amount received during the year 
ending May, 1854, was £2,743 45. (id . ; wliile 
the total amount received during the present 
year, including the balance on last year’s 
account, is £5,345. The amount promised 
and paid, spread over five years, from March, 
1853, is £15,000. The Committee, though 
they have hithorto honoured every payment 
as it has become due, and have a balance of 
£1,600 in hand, which will enable them to 
meet the pledges which must very shortly be 
redeemed, greatly need, to carry on the work 
of the Society with full efficiency, an addi- 
tion to their present income of £3,000 per 
annum. If 300 congregations, it was sub- 
mitted, out of 12,000 belonging to the deno- 
mination, would, either by private liberality 
or a public collection, contribute £10 each, 
this additional annual income would be ob- 
tained, and that with comparative ease. The 
total of the grants made by the Society 
amounts to £7,795 in aid of chapels, which 
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hel* ( 


will cost i0l9f()OO is theA* erection. The Ke> 
port farther stete^that the Committee' has 
prepared, and is about to issue, a Manual of 
Practical Hints on all points connected with 
Chapel-building, for the use of local Chapel- 
building Committees, and to guide local 
architects in preparing plans of chapels to be 
aided by the Society. 

The Rev. Newman Hall, B.A., moved — 

This AsscmbW willhurly renews its pxprcssioxi 
of appruval an'l oonfldeLiCG iu the English CtfiicrrO' 
g<ttioiin1 Chapel Buildincr Society ; is gratified by * 
the abstract of principles and operatioift just 
presented ; and earnestly calls upon the churches 
and wealthy laymen of the denomination to ren- 
der that additional support still needed to make 
this Society mure and more the means of prcAiot- 
iiig the spirit and work of really cfTootive religious 
cxtuiiflioii. ^ 

The Ilcv. Thomas Him:, of Sydenham, 
secondAl the resolution, wlucli was agreed 
to. 

pastors' aid insurance society. 

The Bcv. Mr. Bromley read a brief Re- 
port on this subject, on whic^ the following 
resolution was passed, the Rev. J. Gaw- 
TiiORNE moving, rnd the Rev. John Alex- 
ander seconding adoption: 

Tiiat this Assembis' is much gi-atified by the 
statement just pr.&><niicd nf the successful labours 
of the ilongregiihoual Pastors' Insurouco A^d 
Society. That it reioiccs in the f.ict of so many 
county and otiiur associations having strongly re- 
ooinmciidcd it; and expresses its earnest hope 
that the churcUcH iu these different localities, aud 
tlii'oughoiit tlie (Icuoiii Illation, will promptly and 
liberally respond to the rocomnieiidutioiis tUob 
given. * 

The Rev. Cj. Smith said, that in the con- 
duct of this Society, the Manager^ were 
deeply indebted both to Edward Swaine, 
E.sq , and Mr. Bromley ; to the one for 
the pecuniary aid and other assistance he 
had rendered, and to the other for his [un- 
paid, hut most ciiicieiit services, as secretary. 
This declaration wss loudly cheered. 

Mr. Swaine, in returning thanks, ex- 
pressed the satisfLiction which he felt at the 
manner iu which the resolution had been 
received. There had been evidently mani- 
fested a degree of interest which had nut 
been evinced on any former occasion. He 
suggested, also, that ministers occupying im- 
portant positions might materially aid the 
Society, by giving it the sanction of their 
names. 

THE DELEGATION TO SCOTLAND. 

The Rev. James Parsons tlien came for- 
ward, amidst general cheering, to give an 
account of the proceedings outlie Congre- 

f atioiial Union of Scotland, lately held in 
)undee, in which he represented the English 
Union. The meetings, he said, were nuine- 
Tously attended, more than half of the Con- 
gregational ministers of Scotland being pre- 
sent; and the attendance was also very 
numeious as it respected the inhabitants of 
the town. He was remarkably gratified with 
the diversified talent of the brethren, both 
olduuil young; and should always remem- 
ber, with profit and delight, the extreme 
earnehtness which was manifested for the 
ma^*^ of great spiritual efiSirts. Great 
chAiigca had been made with regard to the 


Academy, which had been transferred to 
Edinburgh, and was henceforth to be under 
the care of Dr. Alexander and the Rev. Mr. 
CuUen, of ^eith, owing' to the death of Dr. 
Waldlaw and the removal of •Professor 
Thompson to Manchester. He could not 
hut observe the difficulties with which the 
denomination in Scotland have to contend. 
The great movement which resulted in the 
formation of the Free Church, haftl* done 
much to enfeeble many of thev congrega- 
tions in some districts of the country. Bi^, 
at the same time, it was gratifyingly evidrat 
that the principles of Ctmgregatioiialism had 
become largclv infused into the mode of 
thinking in other bodies. The despised Vo- 
luntary principle had very much influenced 
the Free Church, and also that very import- 
• ant body now approximating closely to our- 
selves, namely, the United Presbyterian 
Body. (Hear, hear.) His visit to Scotland 
had given him unmixed gratification, and 
his esteem for the Vgthren had been greatly 
enhanced by this renewed intercourse with 
them. • • 

After prayer by the Rev. S. M^A]bL, the 
assembly adjourned to Radley's Hotel to 
dinner, when votes of thanks were passed to 
the stewards, the chairman, and the deacons 
of Broad-street Chapel, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
The Annual Meeting of this Society wtfs 
held at Finsfiury Chapel; John Cheetham, 
Esq., M.P., ill the Chair. 

• Tiie proceedings were commenced by a de- 
votional service, 4;he Rev. £. Morley offering 
prayer* y 

"<^6 Ri?y. Dr. Massie, the Secretary, read 
the Report, which stated, that the stations, 
numbering, for Missionaries 51, and for 

S antees 65, selected from 34. counties in 
nglaiid and Wales, e xtending the 
ministrations of Divine mercy to 353 pa- 
rishes, iiamlets, and villages, among a popu- 
lation of 480,749, have proved as wells of 
salvation to many souls. The invitations to 
an immediate and grateful acceptance of 
Christ and his salvation, which have been 
addressed to poor aifd perishing sinners in 
390 chapels and rooms, have been brought 
to 30,758 adult hearers, besides 13,411 
Sunday-school pupils. The Sunday-school 
teachers who have co-operated have been 
1,717, united iu the conduct of 173 schools; 
and to these may be added 165 lay-preachers, 
who serve the same Master, in obedience to 
his Word, and act in concert for the supply 
of the stations, according to methodical ar- 
rangements, under the direction of the mis- 
sionaries and grantees. The Bible clasdhs 
this year rather exceed In number those 
returned in the last Report, hut the pupils 
are stated to have been only 1,167, proving 
a fit and seasonable nursery for 130 churches. 
The additions have been 447 during the year, 
and the members in regular fellowship at the 
stations have amounted altogether to 4^827. 
The sweeping changes which emigration has 
produced among the populalion of the coun- 
try W3uld have greatly reduced these num« 
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I>er8, had not a large measure of Divine 
favour rested on the labours of the agents. 
The importance ef ' day-school instruction 
tias not been undervalued. At, 28 of the 
stations ipstitutions have been sustained] md 
carefully conducted, often in competition/ vith 
purely clerical and national seminaries, with 
resources and influences derived from the 
State. I'he agents of the Society have dis- 
trihuved 1,410 copies of the sacred Scriptures, 
04,080 periodicals, and 100,000 religious tracts, 
througiiontf the year. The claims of the 
Home Miissionary Society on the London 
churches Tirere pressed, on, ministers and 
people, and for several successive months 
^e subject was kept before the Board of 
UongregationaJ miiiisters. The Committee 
of the Co>ngrcgAtioiial Union have not been 
indiflerent to the same 84bject There is 
at present less publicity given to .the strata- 
gems and devices of Biiseyism, and its kin- 
dred system, the avowed Popery of Home; 
hut the home missioiiaijy is still called to 
contend with the iiium'meries and delusions 
of noth. Til the secluded village and rural 
hamlc^t, these antagonistic elements, thus 
created, form a powerful barrier to the evan- 
gelist and the missionary. The finances of 
the Society have caused iivuch solicitude, 
and rendered necessary much hesitation in 
Hie adoption of new stations. The Commit- 
tee has been compelled, most reluctantly, to 
withhold assistance to many most urgent 
applications, and to refuse grants wlicre the 
only reason was that tlie claim was piojior- 
tionatcly less deserviiij? than others. Tlie 
clear revenue of the Society has amoimlud to 
01,72 1 4*. 7r/. ; and the whole expenditure 
defrayed from the Society’s funds has ex-« 
ceeded i^6,900. During the past summer, 
the Commilt4<?,wcie induced to sele'i't eight 
or ten studenils during their vaCiition 
study, and employ them in mis.sionary 
labours at stations requiring their services. 
The arrangement was mutually acceptable ; 
and, in mo.'ttvil^tences, the people congre- 
gating in the places where they ministered 
were edified, and the Gospel widely diffused. 
The Committee rejoice in the assurance, that 
.several important stations, undertaken by the 
Society when local finances and organization 
were feeble and inefficient, have, through 
tlieir instrumentality, attained or approt 'bed 
almost to a state of independence, and are in 
their turn serving as centres of light to sur- 
rounding regions. Such results have been 
realized in Brighton, Margate, Slough, Mor- 
rice Town, and Folkestone; iiir<d a similar 
prospect, is in ]irocesB at Loughborough, 
bJewmarket, Middlesborough, and several 
other central towns. A conviction of the 
v/ic;dom and importance of arrangements, by 
which the Committee may co-operate with 
ibeal associations or metropolitan societies, 
ibr such purposes, led the Board to approve 
of plans by which they have been prepared 
to occupy chapels in Devonport, Brighton, 
and Portsmouth. If the Committee could 
command £ 1,000 annually for this one 
branch of their operations, many expiring 
interests might be sustained and revived, 
and new «and generous efforts of private 
. individuals enviparaged, till success would 
; crown the experiment. The Chapel building 


Society for Englandbind the Home Mission- 
ary'' .Sbeiety are handiD^ds,|pwho may be 
united in the same aggressive ministrations. 

The meeting was addressed by the Revs. 
A. Reed, R. w. Dale, Dr. Brown, S. Thodey, 
«r. S. Spong, and others. 

IRISH EVANGELICAL SOCfETY. 
The Annual Meeting of tlie Irish Evan- 
gelical Society was held at Finsbury Chapel ; 

, Edward Ball, Esq., M.r., in the Chair. The 
procebdiugs commenced with a devotional 
service,* the Rev. George Rose oiiering 
prayer. 

The Rev. Dr. Massie submitted the follow- 
ing statement: — The Society directs its prin- 
cipal efforts to^ sustain and extend the full 
and afieetiuiiate ministrations of the Gospel 
of peace and love, at all the stations occu- 

} )ied b}'^ its agents. The provision of these 
las been made less in the form and spirit of 
antagonism and eonniet, llian in the spirit 
evinced by Him who was the Friend of 
sinners. During the year 24 agents, as 
ministers, Scripture -readers, and schoo^ 
teachers, have been diligently labouring in 
the eoiinlies of .\ntriin, Armag'b, Cork, 
)own, Galway, Kerry, Limerick, Lniidoii- 
erry, Mayo, and T}rone. The receipts for 
the year have been £1,90S iSs. 5d., and its 
disbursements have been £1,837 2^. 5d., be- 
sides upwards of £050 raised and expended 
ill self-support at the stations. 

'Pile Meeting was addressed by the Revs, 
.lohii Burnet, George Smith, Samuel M^All, 
Dr. I'lctclifir, George Rose, Edward Swaine, 
Esq., and others. 

^ 

COLONIAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Tiik Annual Meeting of the above Society 
was held in the Poultry Chapel, under the 
presidency of Cheetham, Esq., M.J*. 

An interesting detail vf the operations of 
the Society in Canada, New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia, Cape of Good Hope, and 
Australia, was given ; and the Report con- 
cluded as follows: — The total amount of 
receipts for the year is £5,353 lOi. lOd.; 
while the expenditure has been £5,060 3.V. 4d. 
This state of the Society’s monetary afiairs, 
while it is sufficient to occasion present per- 
plexity, constitutes no ground for anxiety as 
to the ultimate result. The following com- 
parative statement of the Society’s receipts 
and disbursements for the past ten years will 
show, most satisfactorily, the growing esteem 
in which the Society is held by the British 
public, andijlhe extension of its operations 
In the various fields of labour which it occu- 
pies. During tlie five years ending April 
30, 1850, the aggregate of coutrihutioiis from 
all sources was £14,745 19i. 5rf.; and of ex- 
enditure for the same period, £14,30ff 1 3.v, 8tf. 
<*or the five following years, ending April 
30, J85‘5, the amount of receipts, including 
£984 17.V. 4r/., special contributions for thte 
Iron Chapel, has been £22,696 8s. 6d. ; and 
the disbursements for the same period, in- 
cluding £1,304 7a., the cost and freight of 
the Iron Chapel, were £23,132 7s.; being an 
increase, during the second period, of fiiore 
than fifty per cent, both on -thb income ahd 
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expenditure. AnA fuitlierj during the first 
period of fiv® yeJts, there were twelve WSiiii- 
sters sent from England ; or, being already 
in the Colonics, were adopted and assisted 
by tlic Society. During the second period 
the number has been thirty-five! I'he Com- 
mittee advert to this progress, not in a spirit 
of ustciittition, buhto awaken devout thank- 
fulness fur the past, and hopeful confidence 
for the future. With the prospects before 
them, the ur^nit appeals addrcssetl to them 
for addilloiial ministers, the fact — for *t is a 
fact — that men, right men, can be fourKl, who 
are willing to embark in this noble rnferprise ; 
the welcome that awaits them on their arrival 
at the place of their destination ; everytjiiiig, 
in short, conspires to stimulate the Committee 
to greater elrort than ever. _ 'I’hey therefore 
propose to put forth Iheif best energies to 
raise the permanent income (if the Society to 
£10,()()0. Kor such an objeel, no one can 
regard tliis as an cxb'avagdiit aiiioiinl. It 
is not for trying an experiment, that may or 
may not succeed ; but for carrying on a 
work that has liithcrto beeij crowned with 
large and even unhoped-for prosperity. Xor 
can it he eoiisidc'n d a sanguine expectation 
the (hmimittee veiitiuc lo cherish, if the 
eliurches of liiitain can be roused to «. sense 
of tlicir duty in this matter. During Llic 
last )e:ir, less than 2.j0 eluirclu's cont^’i- 
)iued lo ilic luiids of tlic Society. There 
must, tlierefore, be nearly 1,000 from which 
no pecuturii'y aid was aitorded. The Com- 
mittee would Tcspectfully, but very earnestly. 


appefil to these. Let the feebler of theii po- 
verty, and the stronger of their affluence, 
contribute according to their ability, and the 
amount s^ urgently nebded would be easily 

flitherto the income of the Soeiety has 
been derived almost exclusively ftom con- 
gregational collections, and the donations of 
its fiieiids. This was, perhaps, all that could 
be expected, and amply sufficient, during the 
infancy of the Society. But now that its 
scale of operations is so exterified, and its 
opportunities for still greater eflbrts so inifi- 
tiplied, the Co^mijteeAire anxiops to secure 
a iiiorc permanent iin^iiie than is afforded 
by an occasioilal collection, a portion only of 
which is sometimes all that is received. Why 
should not /an Auxiliary SodSety or Associa- 
tion exist in every congregation? In some 
few this lus already been efiected, and with 
the most gratifying result. It is not too 
much to say, that the Colonial jVlissiouary 
Society ought to j.ake its place among the 
first institutions ot lAe age that are labouring 
for the salvation of ir^ankind. If this be 
iidmitred—uud can it be questioned? — it 
follows, that efforts, for its support ought 
to ho commensurate with the estimate of its 
imporlaiKX*. then, the hope expressed 

h> the Committee be a reality 1 J^et its 
permanent income be raised to £10,0001 

'J'ho Meeting w'as addressed by the Revs. 
Dr. Archer, .1. Sloiiglitou, Dr. Brown, Thomas 
James, and Andrew lieed; Edward Baxter, 
Esq., bl.l\, and otliers. 


^fligious ^nnitearie's. 
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THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held in Exeter-hall, K. Crossley, Ksq., M.I*. 
for Halifax, in the chair. The meeting was, 
as usual, densely crowded. 

W. H. Watsoji, Esq., ixead extract's from 
the Report, which stated, that the grants 
made by the ("ommittcc in aid of Ibreipn 
schools lia\ e been scut to Trance, Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, and especially to 
various parts of the West Indies, where 
Christian education is being extensively pro- 
secuted under many outward disadvantages, 
which call for much sympathy and aid. It 
has afforded the Committee great pleasure to 
witness the energy with whi^’li the Paris 
Sunday-school Society is pursuing its la- 
bours, where the existence of nearly 30() 
evangelical Sunday-schools has been already 
ascertained. During the last year a union, • 
under the title of the New South Wales 
Sunday-school Union, has been formed at 
Sydney ; and the Committee were agreijably 
surprised, a short time since, by receiving 
from Melbourne, South Australia, an order 
for books amounting to £.500. U’lie Com- 
mittee have also sought, as far as lay in 
tiieir power, to promote the establishment of 
a Unmn in every town of adequate size, so 
as to form a centre of Sunday-school influ- 


ence for the surrounding distrip t; and they 
aimed to secure a sy.stWlTSric visitation of 
existing unions once iii two years, as a means 
of keeping them in a sta((; of healthrul acti- 
vity. They have further sought lo secure an 
enlarged use of the Press, and greatly in- 
creased efforts to promote the circulation and 
regular use of the i>ifblications of the Union. 
Notwilhstanding the influence of many un- 
favourable circumstances aflectiiig trade in 
general, the sales at the Depository for the 
year ending 3 1st December, 185'I, slightly 
exceeded mosi* of the previous year, and 
amounted to £10,819 2s. Sci. The Committee 
have been called to give considerable atten- 
tion lo the choice of a site for the Jubilee 
building, and the arrangements for its erec- 
tion. llaving seen a vacant piece of ground 
in the Old Bailey, belonging to i5t. Thomas’s 
Hospital, the expediency of treating for a 
lease of it was fully entered into at a meeting 
specially culled for the purpose, w'hen it was 
unanimously agreed th.it it was desirable to 
do .M). The ground was therefore taken on a 
]ea.s'> for eighty years, fiom Michaelmas last,* 
at a rental of £70. Premiums were offered 
to three architects for tJ)c best pl^i, and that 
scut in by Mr. Charles G» Searle was se- 
lecud. Tenders for the ])i4lding have also 
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been invited and received ; and as soon as 
some questions have been settled, 'with re- 
spect to which trouble has arisen, the erec- 
tion will be proceeded' with. It is beliewed 
the buildpig will be found fully adequaf to 
the requirements of the Union for a4ong 
series of years ; the great depth of the 
ground, and its advantageous position in 
respect to light, having enabled the archi- 
tect tb ' provide an extent of accommodation 
which was^not at all antieij^ted; but this 
will requirAhat the Jubilee^und should be 
increased considerably beycind its present 
amount The Comfoittee nqlieve that very 
few persons have th^ slightest idea of the 
v^ry little pecuniary support given to -the 
Union. The sum received oif account of the 
benevolent fuiM of the Union during the 
past year, including the collection at the last 
Annual Meeting, subscriptions and dona- 
tions, and a sinafl legacy, only amounted to 
£357 11s. 'Id.; while the Committee have 
been called upon to mak^ sixteen grants in 
aid of the erection of new school-rooms, 
amounting tc- £205 10s.; to grant 217 lend- 
ing libraries at one-third of the retail prices, 
being a gift to the schools of £iS7 7s. 2d . ; to 
expend more than £200 in books and money 
in aid of schools; to sustain a system of visit- 
ation throughout the country ; and to pro- 
vide a library of circulation and reference, 
and a reading-room for teachers at a nominal 
subscription of Is. per annum. The result 
has been, that after taking into account the 
profit made on the business, the balance of 
£741 10s., which stood against the benevolent 
fund of the Union at the commencement of 
the year, has been increased to £805 7s. lOd., 
and will be still further augmented, unless, 
increased pecuniary support is yielded. 

The Mceti^^ was addressed by tlr: llevs. 
Samuel Martin, of Westminster ; J. C. M'^lbr, 
rector of St. Martin’s Church, llirmin^am ; 
and C. Vince, of Birmingham ; Mr. Edward 
Ball, M.P.;<and T. N. Langridge, Esq. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 

Tub Annual Meeting of this Association was 
held at Crosby-hall,^ when Mr. Alderman 
Wire presided. 

Mr. G. Kearley read the Report, which 
commenced with a brief reference to the 
educational movements of the past twelve 
months. With reference to the work of the 
Voluntary School .Association'* during the 
year, the Committee report that_ twelve 
young persons have been received into the 
Training Institutions, and fifteen have been 
appointed to schools in various parts of the 
country. Hitherto the Committee had expe- 
rTenced a difficulty in obtaining a sufficient* 
number of pupils; and the friends of the 
Association would render it great assistance 
by seeking out suitable young persons, and 
sending them to ofier themselves for this im- 
portant and honourable work. With respect 
to the financial position of the Society the 
Committee could not report very favourably. 
Efforts hard been made to augment the funds, 
hut the result,^ on the whole, had not been 
such as the Committee could have desired. 


For the first time sinfte the estahllshment of 
the Society, the balance-^eetrffrould show a 
deficiency on the general account of some 
pounds— a fact to be accounted for by tlie 
increased taxation of the country, and the 
diminution of trade, which more or less had 
affected in a similar manner every kindred 
institution. The result was, that grants to 
necessitous schools had been discontinued. 
A grant of £175 had been voted out of the 
Specid Fund, to aid the Nonnal Training 
School at Calabar, Jamaica; and another 
sum ^ £150 to a similar Training School 
for Yoting Women at Kettering, Jamaica, 
under the care of the widow of the late 
laTnfnted William Knibb. In closing the 
Report, the Committee again appeal to their 
friends for geperous and enlarged support, 
believing that the present is not the time for 
the promoters of Scriptural and Voluntary 
Education to be lukewarm or inactive. The 
balance-sheet was then read, and it showed 
that there is in the Treasurer's hand on the 
Special Fund £280 Gjt. 2d., but that there is 
due to him on .the general fund £3<f 8s. 2d., 
making the actual balance in the Treasurer’.«- 
hands £24,> 18^. 

The Meeting was addressed bv ihe Revs. 
Charles Stovcl, G. Rogers, and J ohn Barnet; 
N. T. Langridge, Esq., J. C. Williams, Esq., 
and others. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting was held in Exetcr- 
hall, the Earl of Shattesbury presiding. 

1'he Rev. P. J. Saifery read the Report. It 
gave d brief sketch of the Society’s opera- 
tions during the year, in the printing and 
circulation of religious publications in various 
arts of the world— as France, Germany, 
ndia, Burmah, China, Polynesia, Mada- 

f ascar, Australia, and other distant la,nds. 

n noticing the home proceedings, a tribute 
of afi'ectionate respect was paid to the So- 
ciety’s late invaluable corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mr. Jones ; also the losses sustained hy 
other deaths were referred to; likewise the 
efforts on behalf of those engaged in the 
present war, and for emigrants, colportage, 
city and country missions, the formation of 
libraries in schools and destitute districts, 
etc. On the ordinary receipts of the year, 
the benevolent income had attained an 
increase of £928; the legacies received 
amounted to £6,098. The grants of money, 
paper, and publications to India, the British 
colonies, and foreign countries, together with 
the gratuito*is issues for Great Britain and 
Ireland, amount to £10,187 lO’s. 5d., being 
an excess over the ordinary receipts of 
£2:219 5s. 5d. The sales for the year reached 
the sum of £67,101 12jr.8£, being an increase 
of £3,700 17f. 7d. The total receipts amount- 
ed to £86,200 10s. lOdt., being an increase of 
£2,787 9s. Id. The number of publications 
circulated in the year was 28,292,194, show- 
ing^ an increase of 915,619, and malung the 
entire issues of the Society, in 112 lan^ages 
and dialects, including the issues of foreign 
and affiliated societies, sustained or nourished 
^ the parent institution, about 673,000,000. 
The Report concluded by commending the 
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Society tow the syxnpaihtr, prayers, and libe- 
rality of the Christian iulnic. 

The Meeting Whs addressed by the Bievs. 
Newman Hall, W. Gill, Dr. Baylee, Prin- 
cipal of St. Aidan's College, Birkenhead; 
Y, Monod, Delegate &om the Paris Txact 
Society; and J. B. Owen, minister of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford-row; the Hon. Ar- 
thur Kinnaird, M.p., and others. 


CHINESE EVANGELIZATION^ SO- 
CIETY. » 

'Phe Annual Meeting was held at the So- 
ciety’s Ilooins, 15, Bedford-row. Captain 
Fishbourne, II.N., in the chair. a 

The Secretary read the Annual Report, of 
which the following is a brief abstract. After 
referring to the importance of the late move- 
ment iR China, as affecting one-third of the 
liuman race, — to the opportunities afforded 
hy it of introducing the Gospel, and to the 
awakened interest excited in the Chinese 
mind in regard to spiritual subjects, — it gave 
an interesting account of tlie operations of 
the Society during the past year. The So- 
ciety has mur missionaries, four colporteurs, 
and four youths in training as native evan- 
gclists. The missionaries had been preach- 
ing the Gospel and distributing Bibles and 
tracts ill various districts with considerable 
success; and one of them, Mr. Lohscheid, 
stated : 1 often feel that the grace of God 

is powerful among this benighted people. My 
converts behave very well, and manifest great 
diligence in studying the word«of God. 1 
have piiich satisfaction in niy assistants, and 
especially in my new converts.” ?''he Society 
had, during the past year, been cnaliled to 
print the entire Scriptures in Chinese— (a 
copy was (iroduced at the Meeting) — and 
since the last Report, 5,000 copies of the 
New Ji'estaiTicnt and 10,000 copies of the 
I'salrns had been circulated by the Society's 
agents. The total Teceipts for the year were 
i^l,772 ]8«. 9d.t making, with the balance of 
last year, ,£)2,106 4.f. 1(U.; the expenditure 
being £2,078 Is. 2d. The current year, it 
ivas expected, would he attended with far 
greater expenses than the preceding ; and- an 
earnest appeal was made for funds to defray 
them, and also to send out two niisMonaries 
wlio have been accepted, and are only wait- 
ing for the funds to pay for their passage and 
outfit. 

The Meeting was addressed hy Lieut. Col. 
Rolandson, or Addiscoinbe, and Richard 
Ball, Esq., of Bristol. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL 
SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of this Society, which 
was preceded by the usual examination, took 
place in the Large School-room, Borough- 
road, His Grace the Duke of Argyll pre- 
siding. 

The Report commenced by alluding to the 
decease of four members of the Committee, 
/iz., Mr. Nishet, Mr. Vaizey, Mr. W. B. 
Gurney, and Mr. Richard Barrett; after 


which, the following summary of operations^ 
was presented: — The average attendance at' 
the model schools during the past year bad 
been 977, aifording employment to 32 pupil- 
teachers. The Normal- Schools had been aft 
tenjed by> 148 young men and 157 young 
wof\eD. Certincates of merit liad been 
awarded to 57 students; 55 new Queen’s 
scholars had been admitted; and 140 schools 
had been supplied with teachers. In the 
agency department, 892 visits of ii^^p^ction 
had been paid to scliools, in 44>3 towns and 
villages; 96 public meetings hal been held, 
and 41 new sch^ls opened, aifording educa- 
tion, it was supposed,* to 4,000 additional 
children. Grants Had been madt? to schools 
in the East snd WesiP Indies, Ceylon, New 
Zealand, and \ the South Seas, and corih- 
spondences maintained with the .friends of 
education in Southern and Western Africa, 
Canada, Australia, Greece, and Syria. Tlie 
total receipts of the year had been £17,358, 
of which £5,425 consisted of legacies; the 
expenditure, including a repayment of loan, 
£15,691. * ■ 

The Rev. William Cadmai^ rector of St. 
George’s, Southwark, the Rev. W. Arthur, 
the Rev. John Aldis, the Rev. WnS. Gill, 
from Raratonga, the 'Dean of Hereford, and 
R. Slaiiey, Es^., addressed the meeting. 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 

Tins Society held its Annual Meeting, May 
3rd, ill the great room of Excjcr-hall, which 
was crowded on th<^ occasion. J. P. Plunip- 
tre, ICsu., presided. * 

I'iie Kev. John Garwood read the Report, 
,of which the following is an abstract; — The 
general imprcs.sk>ii of tlie missionarios was, 
that, coring to the pestilenc^f the cholera 
^'^jiig the oast autumn, aflu the war, to- 
geth'dv with the high price, of proviisions and 
dclicieney of employ inent, there had never 
been so trying a year for the wiirkiiig classes 
as that to which the Report referred ; and 
the beiiclits conferred bj^ie labours of the 
missionaries had been great in proportion. 
The numher of visits paid by the mission- 
aries to cases of Asiatic cholera, exclusive of 
English cholera oases, and cases of children, 
was 5,839. The Report entered into a de- 
tailed statement of flie visits paid to the 
various districts where cholera had been most 
rife ; in many of which, even in the cholera 
hospitals and workhouses, the visits of the 
missionaries were the only means of religiou.s 
consolaii')ii»anbrded to the poor who fell 
victiiiKS to the scourge. It was a cause of 
great thankfulness to God, that, notwith- 
standing the severity of the duty, and the 
almost daily exposure to the pestilence, one 
of the Society’s missionaries only had died of 
cholera, and one only from other cauefts. 
The Coininittee attributed this, and the com- 
paratively small amount of sickness which 
had prevailed during the year among the 
Society’s missionaries, to the fact of their 
having engaged the services of a medical 
man lo atleiid to them, and their wives and * 
families. The total number of visits paid to 
sick and dying adults in general, during the 
year, had been 15,295, being an increase of 
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.3,022 on the number during the previolis 
y^ar. Upwards of one-third of the persons 
thus visited received no otlier religious dbn- 
solation. After referring to the visits of the 
ftiissionaries to the wives, the widows, and 
the orphans of the soldiers enjpaged, t.nd 
who had i'allen, in the Crimea, and the/iis- 
tribution of tracts to the soldiers previous to 
their departure, and to their friends subse- 
quently, for the purpose of being forwarded 
to tbenTi^in letters, and quoting many inte- 
resting cases evidencing the benefit that had 
resulted frofn this feature of the agency, the 
document proceeded to ohsVve, that, owing 
to the paucity of fund*, there hid been only one 
addition mkde to the nunlbcr'^f the mission- 
aries during the year, rhe total/ number being 
nV)w 328, against 327 in the (previous year; 
and even .this mcrcase could not have taken 
place, had not the Society received a large 
legacy during the year. " The number of 
hours spent in domiciliary visitation had 
been less during the last than in the previous 
yeai ; but the aggregate amount of mission- 
ary wqrk had beciii largt\‘; and the result had 
been larger. ,The total nuinher of visits paid 
during the year had|Deen J,481s563, being an 
increase on the previous year of 15,24-5. I'he 
number of religious tracts distributed had 
been 2,092,854, being an increase of 10J,M9; 
of religious books lent, 50,1-58; increase, 
13,047. ilibles distributed, 8,155; increase, 
1,427. Meetings held for the purposes of 
prayer and exposition of the wScriptures, 
25,318; increase, 2.283. Vallcn w'omen per- 
suaded to enter asylums or to return to their 
friends, 41 J, against 3r0*in 1854, and 217 in 
1853. Drunkards reehviined, 050, being an 
increase over the previous year of 87. lie- 
sides this, 1-70 persons living together im- 
maiTied had been perv.uaded to marry, 300 
fami]i(\s had l^en imliieod to commcpcc the 
raclice of faihiJy prayer; 7iK) pvrscin.s jb#»Tl 
een brouglit to participate in the .sacr^nent 
of the Lord’s Supper; 907 cases of decided 
repentance and improvement of life were also 
reported; 11,50 1 e hildren had been sent to 
sciiool through tli^lelertions of the Society’s 
missionarie.s, being an increase of J.708 over 
the number of the previous year. 'I’Jie num- 
ber of open-air services and Uie attendance 
at them also showed a considerable increase. 
The tinancial statement showed an increase 
in the receipts, as coiiipared with the pre- 
vious year; bui this was made up in part by 
a legAvy of upwards of jC 4,900, from the JatV 
Mrs. Margaret Wilson, of Lilaton-square, and 
was wholly insuiheient to meet tlic growing 
demands upon the Society, or evi-'ii to main- 
tain the present agency during the year. 

The meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Canon Miller, the Rev. Newman Hall, the 
Rev. J. R. Owen, the Rev. 1. James, the Rev, 
Mr. Collinson, and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel 


RAGGED-SCHOOL UNION. 

The Anniversary Meeting of this Institution 
was held on Monday evening. May 7, at Exeter 
Hall, the Earl of Shaftesbury in the chair. 
The hall was densely crowded, many hun- 
diede beini^ unable to obtain admission. 


The Chairman aaW: A very few words 
from the chair will bj, sufficient to introduce 
the proceedings of this cveviug. On this, the 
elevehth anniversary of the Hagged-school 
Union, 1 think it would be almost an Insult 
to this meeting to detain it by a speech to 
show the value and necessity of Ragged- 
acliools. The facts speak for themselves. 
Yon do not come here, T guess, to be con- 
vinced; you are convinced already ; the very 
best speech that the Cliairman could make 
w'ould bciyto read the Report in its full ex- 
tent, iRid I would readily do so, if that duty 
were i^ol reserved for my excej'lent friend, 
Mr. Lock. [ A voice on the platform : “ Mr. 
(reut.”J Well, then, my excellent friend, 
Mr. Gent, for they are holh my friends. 
(Ch^£?r.s.) T must, however, congratulate you 
upon the success of your efforts. 1 must call 
upon} on to join with me in thanking Al- 
mighty God for the great measure of success 
that he hss granted to all our opcl'ations. 
No one who was conversant with the state of 
the metropolis a few *^y cars ago, if he w'cre 
noTV to review the same haunts and localities 
that he visited al Hint period, could doubt 
that the whole population had been greatly 
benefited by the operations of these fingged- 
seliools, (Hear, hear.) f am not going to 
claim exclusively for Ragged-school-s the 
whole amount of the liencfit conferred : but 
1 do claim for them a very large share of the 
i«iprovemeiit— (cheers) -and no one can en- 
terrain a doubt on the point who will go into 
those dislriets and observe', as he must do, 
that a Ragged- school becomes the centre of 
a most geiiicil inflnotice, cal].s out the sympa- 
thies and ee.-operntioii of llie people around, 
and secures tin* allnmee and active exertions 
of mapy voluntary teiiehers, a body of 
and women ofVliom I cannot speak with 
siiffieicnf respect and adirnratioii ; tlieir la- 
bours are beyond all praise. J liave not one 
word upon that point here, excujit that W'e 
slioiild all pitiy to God that he woul^ send 
more labourers into the harvest. 'I'he harvest 
is abundant, but we arc yPt greatly in want 
of voluiilary labourers to reap it. These 
Hagged-scliools are like leaven thrown into 
the midst of a district; they exercise a most 
genial and extensive influence', and 1 am 
coiivineed that the thoughts, the language, 
the maimers, and the habits of Imndreds who 
live in their vicinity have been greatly 
softened and improved by lbi.sveTy impoit- 
ant Hgeney. Rut now. though at the hazard 
of a repetition of tfu* Report, Jet me call 
your attention to two very striking facts, 
because you ought to see and feel the great 
benefit which has been conferred upon the 
special objects of your care — the children of 
these vastly crowded and long-neglected 
localities. The Report will show you the 
operations of that small detachment which 
is called the Shoeblack iirigade, for the 
formation of which we are indebted to a 
Committee distinct from the Ragged-school 
Union, though it sprang out of that Union. 
The efforts of these children are really sur- 
piising. i find that the earnings of the 
Shoeblack Brigade— that is, of the red coats, 
the blue coats, and the yellow coats com- 
bined— in the year ending the 31st of March 
last, amounted to £1,443 7s. (Cheera) 1 
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ii^id that the red coats deaned 286»4^ pairs 
of shoes ; Ithc blue coals 38,962 pairs ; and 
the yellove coata^ 20,9/3 pairs; Tuaki^ a 
errand total df 34(),401 pairs of boots ^nd 
shoes cleaned by the boys of the three 
brigades, numbering in all, I think, SOO. 
This is one of the results of the formation of 
the Ragged-school Union. Not only are we 
thus providing a maintenance for these chil- 
dren at the preseHit time, hut we are also 
training them in habits of industry, so as to 
qualify them for any situations which they 
Miay be selected to fill hcrcjifter. k next 
come to the situations which liavc hee^ pro- 
vided for various children who haye hecn 
educated in the Ragged -schools. I perceive 
that the Committee have sent out, during 
the past year, no less than 1,3U() scholarsywlio 
arc now earning their own livelihood. Now, 
that these scholars have jiis^ificd the eflorts 
made in their behalf is manifest from what 
tlic Cbinmittce have done in the way of 
granting prizes to such children as have kept 
iheir places for a t^frelyeinonth, and have 
brought a certificate of good eoriduet from 
their employers. In the first year wo had 
I,j0 prizes in that category ; in the past year 
'.ve have had 100— (cheers)— and 1 believe, 
that if the rules had not been very stringent 
— and it was necessary that tliey .should be .so 
—we .should have given twice that number 
of prizes to children who, hut for this Inati- 
tulion, might have grown up a disgrace to 
themselves and ruinous to the community. 
Now, here are two instances of benefit which 
I have brought before you, in order that you 
may see that tlic woik of tJic S(iciet\ is inU 
speculative, but practical, and f^at hundreds 
and thou.saik(ls of chihlreu are being brought 
out of vice and trained in virtue and religion 
by the agency which is inop^'ration. *irsuch ' 
lie the ert'cct which has lietm [iroduccd upon 
a surface of 17.000 children, why should not 
the same ctli'Ct be produced upon a .surface 
nf three times that nuinbd t (Hear, hear.) 
’riiere arc an immense luimhcr of children 
yet to be brought within the fold of our 
schools; and 1 believe that, with a greater 
supply of voluntary leaelicvs, ami a larger 
amount of contributions, wc might produce 
the same effect upon the whole mas.s that wc 
have produced upon coinparativcly few. The 
principles laid down and the system adopted 
are as good for 100,000 as for 20,000 of these * 
elilldren; but the extent of our olforts must 
depend upon tlie extent of your exertions 
and sacrifices to supply us with the funds 
that we require to carry on the work. It 
may be a moot point how far we could ask, 
or rather how far we could receive, the 
assistance of public money in this matter. 
For my own part, I maintainfny old opinion, 
that I would leject all Government assistance, 
if it, in the least degree, involved interfer- 
ence with our systpin. (Cheers.) Our .sys- 
tem is peculiar. It stands alone, and must 
be governed by its own principles, regulated 
, by its own machinery, and conducted entirely 
hy people of our own choice, and by a special 
and peculiar calibre. Any interference with 
that system would either destroy it or, to a 
great extent, vitiate it ; and, whatever desire 
there may be, at the present moment, for 
Administrative Kefonn in other quarters. 


wS want no administrative reform whatever 
in the affairs of the Ragged-school Union. 
(Cheers.) But if such he our success, how 
great becomes our obligations to maintain 
the work that we have Jiegun. Observe th» 
posiion vjiliich we now occupy, compared 
wild the position which wc ooenpned when 
we iirst projiounded our plans to the notice 
and atteiiLion of thcjmblic. 1’lieii wc had, 
as it were, against hope to believe in hope. 
Now, we have on our side certainty and 
as.surance. We appeal to the pasft.* The 
work is no longer an experiment 'y we adduce 
facts, and we caU upon the public at large \(0 
aid us in mulli^jlyiiig tlwsc lads. 1 have no 
doubt as to the>ri*sult, ii wc do hnt put forth 
the encigy a id strength required for the 
great work to done ; and 1 feel coiifideid, 
that if, in the midst of ihc.sy days of diffi- 
culty and of conflict, in the.se dayft of doubt 
and perplexity, in the.se days of war and 
tumult, WB be not diverted from the great 
object w'hich we have at lieart, hut go on 
prospering in faith and prayer, w'ith the view 
of bringing the.se » thousands of children — 
destitute, dirty, and degraded though they 
now are, including, perhaps, bright gems 
to shine hereafter in the coronet ofjChris- 
lianity as are to be fimnd anywhere in the 
civilized earth— J .say, if we go on in faith 
and fear, jier.siivcriiigly, and with a prayer to 
Almighty (iod to bless our efforts, I doubt 
not, nay, J feed assured, as J do of my own 
existence, I hat we .shall reap an abundant 
harvest, both in time and in eternity. (Loud 
cheers.) 

Mr. Gent then ref^d the Report for llu past 
year. It steied, that additional schools iia^l 
hien formed during the yiMrin Sussex-place, 
Bacon- street. Old I'ord, Wlietstone-park, 
CharleR- street, Coburg -road, Linton-]) lace, 
Keate -street, and Ihitter^ca-fields. In coii- 
liecti(»fi wdtii the 137 institu4i:?li-*5 now on the 
SLe»,icty'.s list, there were 1 J3 Sunday-schools, 
with"! I'.2IS .scholars; 79 Day-schools, with 
lO.dH) .scholars; 108 Evening-schools, with 
7,lS'i scholars. 

'I’liree hundred sclic^i«^.'i?re therefore at 
work, imparling secular instruction and 
moral and religious education to ahoul 17.600 
scliolars, and industrial training to a portion 
of that iiiiinber. This sliowed a large and 
pleasing increase compared with la.st year’s 
iiuiiibcrs : * 

In tlic Sunday-schools the in- 
crease was 1,118 

In the Day-schools . . . 1,419 

In the Eveiiing-.sclK)oIs . . TSl 

Ih the 1 1 ndustrial Classes . . 291' 

The increase ofVolimtaiy Teach- 
ers was 127 

The Increase of Paid Teachers . 20 

The induBtrial classes v/ere more exten- 
sively and effectively conducted tb<ii]^ in 
former years, and were being rendered more 
productive than formerly. Industry for 
girls was chiefly confined to needlework; 
hut some were taught lanrdry and household 
work, straw-bonnet making, and the duties 
of the nursery- Indurtry for boys eonsistecL 
mostly of tailoring, shoemakiiig, and wood- 
chopping, with a view to inure them to habits 
of industry and consecutive hibbur. The 
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formation of good habits was the ohj^t 
sought, rather than the production of any 
particular class of artizans. Nevertheless, 
the teaching of trades was being attempted 
'in two of the Institutions. In one of tlu^se, 
turnery, blacksmithing, and carpentefing 
were taught ; and the profits of the labour 
rather more than supported the inmates. In 
another, the inanufacUire of pasteboard- 
boxes was being carried on to a large extent ; 
and it, v^as estimated that the proceeds would 
not only support the young artificers, but 
meet tlie emrent expenses of the Institution. 

Under the head Ragged-school Shoe- 
black Society,” it wf s stated ithat there were 
at present tliree Societies In siVccessfuI opera** 
tion, acting in concerCl alLhouwi independent 
().“ each other —the boys cMu^oyed by each 
being distinguiiUi:i bio by the colour of their 
coats. The red coats were employed by the 
original Society, and occupied central Lon- 
don. The blue, coats worked in the cast of 
London ; and the yellow coats on the south 
of the Thames. During the last year the 
average of the red-coat ^jttys employed was 
J l ; of the hl]ie-coats, 32; and of the yellow 
coats, 22; making the total average of boys 
constantly at work, 0.1. In the last twelve 
moutlis the red-coats clirncd £\,VXl Tis. 3r/.; 
in the last six months the blue-coats earned 
£l(i2 lOr/. ; and in the last five months 
the yellow-coats earned ^87 7s. ?W. ; making 
the total earnings for the year ending March 
31, £1,443 7s. This sum was divided accord- 
ing to a fixed rule, which gave to tlie boys, 
as wages, £785 Us.; besides the sum of 
£335 i«3«. lid. placed to* their credit in the 
Savings’-hank ; leaving a sum of £322 k. (id. 
to meet the current expenses of the three 
Societies. The red-coats, at the rate of Id. 
per pair, cleaned 286, 4fi9 pairs of shoes; the 
bluc-coats, 38-%2 pairs; and the y/*llow. 
coats, 20,973 pa't.'s; making a- grand total 
3‘16,4{)4 pairs of hoots and shoes clean^l^by 
the boys of the three brigades. 

During the last year, 857 scholars were 
sent from 54 schools to situations; and if the 
remaining 80 sc^iOUlS', which had not made 
complete returns, had been equally success- 
ful — and there was no reason to believe they 
had not— 1,300 scholars had, in the last 
twelve months, been placed where they were 
earning their own living. Scholars’ prizes 
of 10s. each had been distributed during tLw 
year to those who had fully complied with 
the conditions upon which they were offered, 
ill order that the girls niiglit enjoy the pro- 
tection of a home, it was decicled in tlieir 
case to encourage domestic service. The 
ages of the candidates were between twelve 
and eighteen years. Although the conditions 
were stringent, upwards of 400 competitors 
came forward, several of whom failed through 
having misunderstood the conditions. The 
number of successful candidates in the first 
year of this species of encouragement, 
namely, the year before last, v. as 144 ; in the 
last year it increased to 327, 222 boys and 
105 girls, the whole of whom Jiad kept their 
places for a period of at least twelve months, 
*and were well recommended by their em- 
ployers for general good conduct At the 
present timp^ there were nine refuges for 
males and fof females, affording accom- 


modation for about S^O boys and. 150 girls, 
and in which there were now 350 inmates. A 
simijar number had beeii'^Yefused such an 
asylam for want of funds. During the year 
a monthly avera;;c of upwards of 130 of the 
inmates came within the conditions, and 
£380 had been voted towards their support. 
It was proposed to continue this assistance 
during the ensuing ycar:^nd as the condi- 
tions had been made less stringent, an addi- 
tional sum would no doubt have to he voted. 
The total'-income of the Union during the 
year was £5,085, including £500 drawn from 
the re-erved fund ; the balance at the hank- 
ers was I'^rom tlie returns of local 

schools, made in April last, it appeared that 
110 schools received, within the year, £17,826, 
and expended £19,124. Tiic total receipts of 
the local schools were estimated at £22,000, 
which, added to the general funfl, made a 
grand total of £27,800 given in support of 
the Ragged-school movement in London. 

Viscount Dbrington, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Carlisle, the Rev. Hugh Si o well 
Brown, and otliers, iitl dressed the meeting. 


LONDON .MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 

Tun Sixty-first Anniversary of this Istitu- 
liou was held on Tliursday, May 10th. The 
chair was occupied by tlie Karl of Sliaftcs- 
hury. 

The Rev. Dr. Tidinan, who, on rising, 
w'as greeted with enthusiastic and prolonged 
cheering, read an abstract of the Report, 
from which ihe following arc extracts : 

MISSION \R1ES AND I IELDK OF LABOl’Il. 

The number of Miswsioiiarics employed hy 
the Society, and siisStaiiied by its funds, is 
160. Of these there are connected with the 
missions in I’olyiiesia, 32 ; in South Africa 
and Mauritius, 40 ; in the West Indies, 19; 
ill China, 15; and in India, 5J[-. 

'J’hcse vast fields of the Society's long- 
continued operations, teeming with hundreds 
of millions of immortal souls, present almost 
every conceivable variety in language, laws, 
and customs ; hnt, for the greater part, they 
exhibit the same moral features, embodied in 
forms of savage ferocity or loathsome sen- 
suality, and sanctified hy their respective 
systems — harmonious though diversified — of 
abominable idolatry. 

In all these mighty regions the Christian 
Missionary, when he first opened his em- 
bassy of mercy, was alike unwelcome— per- 
secuted or despised both by his countrymen 
and by the heathen. But what hath God 
wrought? 

Forty years since, the Directors of the 
Society, after fifteen years of toil and suffer- 
ing, thus recorded the first triumph of the 
Gospel ill Polynesia : 

“The Directors commence their Report 
with a pleasure they never before enjoyed — ^ 
the pleasure of stating that, after the patient 
labours of fifteen years, enlivened only by 
some faint rays of hope, youi faithful Mis- 
sionaries at Tahiti feel themselves rewarded 
for all their toil by the conversion of Xing 
Pomare to the &ith of tlie GospeU* 
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liul who hiitli tleaiiiled tlic day of small 
thiiiRS i AW, exclusive of the exorliofis of 
other la hoiirers, tlie Gospel has b; eii inlrr'- 
(lueed hythc ci{;ei)tKS of this Soeiet) iiilo dhout 
forty populous Islands; and in these, with 
few except ions, the idols have been “ utterly 
aholTslied." and the race of uiurderers and 
eannihals have submitted to the pure and 
peaeelul laws of the Redeemer. 

In the AVest Indies, where the sJ/iveholdcr 
held in fearful bondage the min'd up less 
than the body of liis victim, and doonmd the 
Missionary, the negro's friend, to tlie duu- 
};ei)n and the gallows, the Gospel has achieved 
many of its brightest triumphs ; slavery is 
now the horrid tale of other times, and fcea- 
tlicnisin, as a system, is unknown. 

Of South Africa, Dr. IMi^ip, describing 
the social and moral condition of the Colony 
wdien tbe Missionaries of this Society first 
hinded on its shore.s, thus writes; 

At that lime, one station only had 
been commenced by the Moravian Brc- 
ihroii ; and, although it is probable that a 
fev.r Christians fell the neccssi^}’ of instnicU 
ii:g their domestics (that is, slaves), yet this 
was the whole amount of labour rendered by 
I lie Christian ('hurch for the inhabitnnts of 
t his va.st eoiiliiietit ; they were w'ilhout know. 

I' dge, without civilization, without God, and 
wiihouL hope in the world.” • 

Now, notwithstanding the calumnies they 
have sufiered, and the oppiession they 
1 m VC endured, the despised llottentots iiiid 
oihcr iiativ'j tribes of the Cape have proved 
their love of constitutional frci^oin, and 
their power to employ it; and throughout 
the Colony arc found Mission Churches, in 
which thousands of the colour'd aborigine.^ 
enjoy the ordinances, and exemplify the 
power, of their holy faith. 

(/liiiiH, where, from age to age, de.spotisiii 
•iinl idolatry have held undisputed dominion 
o\ er a third part of the family of man, now 
f>j>cns her cities and villages to the Missionary, 
listens with awe and wondir to his words of 
love, and joyfully receives from his hand, in 
iicr own language, the oracles of God. 

Of India, our countrymen, and even our 
if'gislators, confidently ailiriiied, although 
wiih .singular inconsistency, that all efibrts 
to detach the Hindoo from the gods of his 
country would prove e(]^ually Utopian and 
ri.iiigcroiis. Rut India is still secure and 
peaceful ; and yet in tliat stronghold of idol- 
■'iry there are more than 330 missionary 
churches, iiioie than 18,000 Christian be- 
lievers in holy coniiii union, and inorc than 
1 ll■^000 of the people turned fioiii dumb idols 
to serve the living God. • 

In three of these distant regions— Poly- 
nesia, South Africa, and China-'thc Mis- 
.‘.i'Uiaries of this Society were honoured to 
j/lant the Christian standard, and to invite 
(he help of brethren who now share with 
tl'.cm their toils and their reward ; and from 
every field whither these O'hanipions have 
'^een led by the Captain of salvation, and in 
which they maintain the good fight with the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, we hear 
their cry of holy exultation, “Now, thanks 
be to God, who always causeth us to triumph 
ill Christ, and maketh manifest the savour 
of his knowledge by us in every place.” 

VOL. XII. 


TllANSLA'l lUNS OF THE bCUlFTUREfi. 

Ill this L’sstMiiidl departyieiit of Missionary 
op(|r.ili#)n, our bretlmn; by the grace of their 
i t***? Master, have been honoured to take 
theJr fiiJl proportion; and in these learned 
laboiiis they have invariably received the 
valuable co-operation of the British and 
J'oreign Bible Society. Of the five several 
versions in which they first gave to the people 
the symbols of thought and the structure ol 
language, one only is unfinished.* The third 
edition of the 'J]ahitian Bible is now prepar- 
ing for the press] The minting of the second 
.edition of the Vlaraioiij^ii Bible, further re- 
vised by the '’Rev. A’nlliam Gill, is jus| 
finished. The Samoan Bible is now being 
printed at our Mission press 4n the islands. 
The revision of the Malagasy Bible, by the 
• Rev. D. Crifliths, is in progress; and the 
Sichuana Bible would, ere this, have been 
completed, had not Robert Molfatt been 
compelled for a time to relax in his labours 
of translation. •• 

In India, the Rev. B. Rice, i^io had been 
associated with the agcntH of other Mission- 
ary Societies in the revision of the*New 
Testament in Canarese, had the happiness, 
before he embarked for England, to see that 
important worS finished ; and the Rev. 
^Messrs. Wardlaw and Hay are laboriously 
jirosecuting the same object in Teloogoo. 

Ill China, the Rev. Dr. Medhurst, with 
the Rev. Messrs. Stronach and Milne, com- 
pleted the translation of the Bijile into the 
Mandarin— the pure and standard language ’ 
of the empire— two years since. Mr. Milne 
was compelled, by failure of health, to return 
home; hut Dr. Medhiirst and Mr. Stronach 
Ifavc since hecii engaged in preparing a ver- 
sion in J.lu* Mandarin Colloquial. Our 
Mission presses, both at Shanghae and Hong 
Kong, fully occupied in providing for the 
British and I'’orcigri Bible Society a large 
proportion of the million of New Testaments 
w'hieli the Christian public ol] England arc 
anxious to ])rcsent to the CTiiiicse people. 

The value which the native Christians 
attach to the AVord of God in their own 
tongue is self-evident in the ample price at 
which they gladly procure it. From those 
i.'«laiids of the South Pacific in which the 
Scriptures have been ^;irculated by our 
brethren, there have been alreadv paid by 
the islanders to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society the sum of £2,668, and further 
remittcinccs have been leceiitly advi.sed. 

And the ])oor^ saints and noble confes.sors 
of Mridagascfir express their h've to their 
B’.hlein these touching and irresistible ap- 
])eHls : 

We were exceedingly glad when we re- 
ceived the letter from the Rev. AVilliam Ellis, 
wdiich told us about the Bible with refer- * 
ences for us. AVe went out to a distance 

fcom T , and there we sang praises to 

God ill the fields. We de.sire much that the 
Bibles may soon come, and three of our 
friends are yet waiting in expectation, for 
they will not ascend to the capital till the 
Bibles ceme. AVe wish, if it be possible 
with you, to have many Bibles, for jwe are 
numerous..” • 

From the instruction and solace derived 
from the 1 iispired Volume, which God, fore- 
U 
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scTjng tlicir trials and dangers, graciously 
]»rovided lor his sullcriug CdiurcTi, the " per- 
secuted lor right ehasness’ sake ” have J’elt 
themselves blessed, and the Tnart^trs of Ma- 
dagascar Jhavc laid down their lives ^ili 
gladness for the sake of the Lord JeHiis. 

SCHOOLS AND EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

Missfon-schools consist of three classes — 
Vernacular Day-schools, in which the in- 
struction is given, and the Christian Scrip- 
tures taught in the pativc Istnguage — hoard- 
ing or home-schoolk, D»-iii(‘malIy for girls, 
where the young fek.ialc is Tarly separated 
from the debasing associations of licathen- 
isrii, and prepared, under the Divine blessing, 
for the diities of a Christian wife and mother 
—and institutions on a more extended scale, 
ill w'hicli the education is of a higher order, 
and in which tlic pupils are taught both in 
the native language and in Knglisli. Of the 
latter class, the Society l^as several in ditfer- 
ent parts of India ; but tlic two principal arc 
those at Maliras y«iid (bilcutta — the former 
consisting of about 400, aj)d the latter, wiOi 
its brandies, of morothan 800 pupils. The 
]lev. George Tlall, the snperiiiicndent of tlic 
Institution at Madras, which has been formed 
within the last tlirce years, lias transmitted 
to the Directors a gratilying narrative of the 
first convert to CJliristianity from among bis 
pupils; and, wiiilc it will be read with deep 
interest, it should awaken sympathy and 
tliaiikfulness that, amid trials so perilous to 
this young disciple, the Saviour, whom lie 
loved better than lather, and mother, and 
kindred, sustained liis faith and preserved 
his steadfastness. 

Narrative. 

“ M. Cotennguiii,” writes Mr. 1 rail, “en- 
tered this Institution from a heathen -/school 
about eighteen months ago. lie is of the 
Naidoo caste, which is the highest of the Su- 
dras, and a very distinguished caste m native 
society liereV'iTlV fatln’r is a cJoth-mercliant, 
and. some of his relatives hold good situa- 
tions in government oHiccs. They are es- 
teemed a very respectable family aiiiong the 
natives. Cotelingum is at present between 
eighteen and nineteen years of age. 

“ Tour months ago 1 embraced a lavoiir- 
ahle opportunity of speaking seriously to 
Iiim in private concerning his immortal wel- 
fare. This, by God's blessing, seems to have 
aroused him to tliink of his real sUite and 
future prospects as a heathen, and he soon 
came back, asking further a'%out the way of 
salvation. lie appeared to he greatly con- 
cerned for his soul, and his private visits to 
me became frequent. About that time seve- 
ral of the young men of my class were in- 
^niringinto Christianity; and, though 1 daily 
instructed them in the Word of God for at 
least an hour and a half in school, they often 
stayed w'itli me in the evening, and spent 
several hours each Saturday, and on Sunday 
after school hours, with me in my own liouse. 
Cotcl'ngum was one of this class, and read 
his Bible with them. In piivate he often 
expTe«?ed his earnest desire to become a 
Christian. I knew that, from his position 
in Hindoo society, there would be great dilii- 
cullics, and always told him to consider the 


matter well and pra/crfully before be took 
so in^portanl a step. ^ 

“ At our annual examination, on tin 
January, Colelingiim received the hrsi ]iiize 
from Lord l-Ianis, Goveniov of Msdias, who 
presifhil on the oecasiun. Next morning, at 
an early hour, he came to my house, and 
said he could no longer /einaiii a hciithcn, 
and asked me to protect him from* the vio- 
lence of his friemlN. 1 tlicn sent a message 
to liis father, saying that his son was in my 
houst^ and w'ished to become a Christian. 
Ill a snort lime he came, accompanied by a 
very gfeat crowd of people, evidently in a 
high state of excitement. 1 called in his 
fatif^r and three or four of his friends, and 
told them what Cotelingum had said to me. 

1 said I would, not keep him against liis will. 
If he wished, he might walk out and go 
home with them. To this the young man 
at onee said he w'ouhl not. for if he did so 
hi« soul would be lo‘t. His fatlier said hi* 
w'ished to speak with him in private, and, 
taking liim aside for a few minutes, whis- 
pered somethiiio to him. After this a 
younger brother took him by Mu- hand, ano 
besought him n.ost earnestly ti. go liome 
with them. He said, ‘ No, 1 eanijoi ; I have 
done w'ith llindooiMii and idolatry , 1 wislv 
to follow and obey Christ.’ 'I'hey luld out 
•vvery temptation and indueemeiit they eonld 
think of lo make him go baek, hut in vain. 
They then charged him with ingratitude in 
thus deserting his father, who had kept him 
so long. Meanwhile tlic crowd without had 
become very great; they made a fearful 
noise and threatened violence. 1 wrote a 
note to the police magistrate for help, and in 
a shbrt time t'vo sergeants came, attended by 
a considerable force of police, who kept the 
crowd from rushing into the liousc. 

“After the father and oilier friends had 
been an hour with him, his mother came, 
and, crying most piteously, oxelaimed, ^ My 
son ! oh, my son 1 why did you come here i 
Wliy did you leave me thus? Come home 
only for a few days, and you can come heie 
again. Come hack, and 1 will give you 
cverylhiiig you desire, (^onie baek, and 1 
will take good care of you.’ He said, ‘Mo- 
ther, 1 love you still, but Christ has coin- 
inanded me to follow him, and leave all for 
him, 1 cannot go.’ His old grandmother 
and a little brother then came. The grand- 
mother fell down and kissed his feet ; his 
mother clasped him roimd the neck ; his 
father was weeping like a child; and his 
brothers, in deep distress, were knocking 
their heads against the floor. All of t hem, in 
the most heart-reiidiiig tones, hesonght him 
to go home with them, and not bring siicli 
disgrace upon their family. Cotelingum w.is. 
greatly affected, and rose and took a Bible > 
which was lying near, and turning to Matthew, 
chap. X., read tlie latter part of it Tliis 
seemed to give him comfort and streiigtli. 
He again told them that he still loved tlu m 
very much, but he must obey God ratlier 
Ilian men, or his soul would be lost, lie 
said that they also needed salvation, ainl 
should believe in the Lord .Jesus (’hrist, aiul 
repeatedly quoted the words of Scripture 
(Acts xvi. 31) to that effect 
“The report of wJuvt was going on had 
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spread tlirougli the most of Madras, and the 
crowd had by this lime become very great. 
His friends tlien took, hold of liini,^aiid 
.seemed disposed to drag him away by force ; 
i)uL we at once interfered, and told them in 
'I’eloogoo, that if it were his wish he might 
go, but they should not force him in my 
!u)vise; and as they ^saw that we had so many 
polico at the door, they soon gave up the 
attemj)!. 

“ After we 1)ad got them a little quieted, 
they again tried argument. One young^nan, 
;v eousin to Cotclingum, who said ht had 
been educated at the university of Madras, 
and spoke Jinglish very well, said, * Cotelin- 
gmn, why do you wi-sh to forsake tiinducusm 
riml follow Christianity / ’ lie answered, ‘ ile- 
eause 1 believe idolatry is false — it is wrong 
to worship idols.’ His friemf asked, ‘Why 
so / ' To this Cotelinginn answered, ‘ He- 
c.iiise tlii'y have eyes, hut tlicy see not; 
moiilh.s, but they speak, not ; and can never 
ii(‘ar those who call upon them.’ His friend 
then said a great deal to prove that idols 
weio nothing in theii religion — that idols 
wvre only loi the ignoiant — ^lo intelligeiit 
Hindoo w'orshipped tliem — and that (’otelin- 
guin med not lie an idolater, tbougli he «’(>n- 
li lined in the religion of his faihers. This, 
however, liad no elfect on him, a.s he well 
kiu'w the fallacy of it. Anothei friend theq, 
began a long aigumeiiL in 'I'eloogoo, to jirove 
th.il ‘ iliiidooisin is as good as Cliiisliaiiity — 
there was really ver\ liltle djUereiice between 
thein--Hindooi.sin had its 'rnnily loo;’ and 
he asserted, th<il ('otelingiim had tiiken this 
stf]i wilhoul having propeily exanfined Iliiu 
dooisiii. He wished him to go iioiiie and 
study his ovMi religion longer, ^aiid theif be- 
come a Chietian, if the result of the exami- 
ii.ition shouhl lie iinsatislaetoi v. To these 
aigumeiits he leplied, lhal lie knew enough 
id IliiidooisMi to eoiivince him that it is false, 
and tlial Lheie is no salvation in it. 

“Si\ liiiue were spoilt amid such en- 
UeaLies and argiiimiilN, and still ('olilin- 
gum remained tinn. We thought it belter 
to separate them, and look him out ut the 
room, and induced his friends to leave us; 
we .said they mu.st he eoiiviiiced, from what 
they had seen and he.Hid, that tlii.s aet was 
entirely his own choiee. After they had all 
lell the house we knelt down, and Mr. Ward- 
law engaged in pra^ei. Soon after, Cotelin- 
giim let his long hair Hew down his back, 
and the .saered locks called Kootoniy', one of 
the cliief biulge**' of heathenism, were then 
cut oir by the Rev. 1*. llagaligopul, a native 
minister of the I'ree tdiurch, who had pre- 
viously come. Ill a short time (ioielinguni 
took dinner with and by this act hi.s caste 
was lost, as the high caste Hindoos consider 
J it a great sin and di.sgr.'icc to eat w'lth any not 
of their ow'ii caste. 

“ During the first ten days after his coming 
to us, Messrs. J'orter, Wardlaw, and CJordoii, 
Inul frequent opjiortuiiities of conversing wuth 
him; all of us agreed that it was our duly 
to .iflmii Jiim into the church of CJiiist by 
baptism, which we did on the I klli of Janu- 
ary. Jt was a most interesting .service; to 
nit it was particiilaily so, as being the fir.st 
truits of my labours in this peculiar but 
hopeful .spbeie of mi.ssionary woik, to wliich 


God in his providence has called me. We 
held the service in our Knglish chapel. The 
ihrttt brethren just ii^mcd took )»art in the' 
service, huj it was my*^ privilege to administer 
the ■^riliiianee of baptism. I asked*lhc con- 
vert A good number oJ‘ questions— as to hi.s 
reasons for renouncing heathenism — his 
knowledge and view's of the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity, particularly as j-egard.s 
baptism, and the manner of life incumbent 
on all true Christians, especiaUy in this 
heathen land. To all these iie gave correci 
and clear answers, 11 e« said that baptism 
could not changp tho heart — nothiifg hut the 
spirit of God could do ^ ; and that, in living 
a Christi.'ii liD, be expected many ditii* 
cullies from the heathen around; ^but that 
he trusted God’s promise, which says, ‘ My 
*gr;ice is sudiciciu foi thee, and 1 will ])erfoel 
my strength in weakne.sB.’ He wilm ssed a 
good eoiifession before m.iiiy. ivlay (iod 
give him strength to continue stiadfast in 
that course he ha^^iegun amid so many 
ditii cullies! 

‘‘ Since his baptism hisafrien^ have come 
very often, and still seem most de.sirtftis to 
get him hack to heathenism. 'J'hey consider 
this as an indelible disgrace on their family, 
and we know that they would willingly pay 
the IJrahmius for all the ceremonies neces- 
sary for his purificalion. 

“ His alfeetion for all the members of his 
family is very great. He is particularly 
attached to his youngest brother, a child of 
about three years of i'ge; and his inability 
U; see any of tkem as I’rieiKls, or even to go 
out of ibis hoiisso, has sometimes caused a 
great slruggle in his mind; hut he has ex- 
juessed his earnest desire to coutinue with 
us. and he educaied fora missioi^ary. There 
is uverytniiig to encourage us in this. I have 
had anjjde opportuint \ of testing his mental 
power, and am eoiiviiiced lie has ability for 
it. ICveii now he i>< a gund sidiolar. He can 
lead aiu.os^ any Knglisli book vvith profit, 
and speaks I-'iiglisli very^.eli'. "Teloogoo is 
his own language, and he is well educated in 
it. 'I’his is the language ol many tliou.sands 
of ])eople ill Madras, and of millions in this 
]’resideiicy. He also speaks Tdinil (or Ma- 
dias Vernaenlar), and a little llindooslcim. 
He will, I hope, very ao«i be of great service 
to me as a teacher in school, wiiile, at the 
s.iiiie time, lie ina}' be pro.seciiiiiig his own 
sLiidics.” 

The Ilev. E. I’rout then read the rinaiiqial 
Accounts, wJilcJi are as follow': 

UASll .STATEMENT. 

The entire income of the Society for the past 
year has been as follows : 

Com nbnt ions fioni Great Bri- 
tain, ole rMH.Mn 17 0 

Lcgacuis l,f>ao M 0 

Contributions raised at the 
Micibioiuiry Stations .. .. IS 8 

10 0 


Tn tlio first of these iloios :i/c inchnJod contri- 
butions fill Lho lollow'iiig special ohjcots, namely; 
For the ei i large ment of lie 
ClnuC'C ■Mi'.Moii, and Chine ju • 

New Teslainenls . dBW.,2Ml 11 0 

Foi the .M. til. ig.iMe.ir Mission , . ‘J.'i'J 4 3 

Fui the Madras Institution Li2 0 d 

U 2 
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' Koi t)i(' r]iiuiiimi!ii.t and Pas- 
of Two AitiK:i]i6, and 
K^p■Jlll;l(‘s of Dfo Jndiistrjal p 

.. aUS i'll 0 

Siu:i.iiriuMUl OU'ormirs for Mia ^ I 
WiilowH iiii'l ()r|di.'iiiH or Khs- J 

sjoii.'iric‘<, .(lid Id ti(rc-d .'ind 
liifirrii Mih.sioiuii'i>jH . . .. 11 11 

TIhj liAnondiLurcbaH 

bpcu C4,C7S 13 9 

Th'iH iiiclLdoH the following Bjiucial Uibbursc- 
nonts : 

Oil uucnniit of l^c Hpccial 
ChinoAFiirid .. 12 3 

On account of Miiiii^aKcar .. 34<! 0 8 

b ,, ,, Sul i:m Station . . 338 7 0 

Knr I lie Widou'N uiid OrjibaiiH 
of ]Vli 1 s^>iolw^i'ic.s, and for Aged 
and Infirm Mi88ionariuB .. 1,453 16 0 

TJie Rev. Dr, Tidinan said/ that their 
noble Cliainnaii was President of the Bible 
Society, the glory of which Institution was, 
tliat it circulated the llihle without note or 
com 111 cut. rJle l^ad, however, now great 
])lca&|ure in presenting to his Lordship the 
first Cuinmcntary on the Christian Scriptures 
in Chinese, by a Chinese pastor. (Cheera) 
lie had next the pleasure to present to his 
Lordsliip a Counnentary in Jlaratonga, from 
the pen of Mr. Gill. I’hat was the first 
Connneiitary in that language. It was partly 
a tpn.slation from Barnes and partly an 
original composition, lie was sure that his 
Jjordship would receive these expositions of 
(’hristian truth as if friend of Missions, 
though, as President of tlie Bible Society, it 
!il(l be nnadvisab that he should receive 
lliLMii in that charactev. (Cheers.) 

The noble Chairman said, that he received 
tlie voluinca^with great gratitude,. ind with 
the devout prayer that they might only he 
the first of a Icng scries of such valuable 
publications. (Cheers.) 


CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION SO- 
CIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the Christian In- 
struction Society was held at the l^oultry 
Chapel ; on which occasion, in the absence 
of Mr. Alderman Challis, Eusebius Smith, 
Es(]. preside':!. 

1 he Rev. A. Bromley offered prayer. 

The Rev. Robert Ashton read the Report, 
whach .stilted, that the special attention of the 
Committee liad been directed to tent and 
open-air preaching ; from 90 to 100 such .scr. 
vices were conducted during the summer, 
attended by at least 13,000 persons. Tracts 
were also plentifully distributed at fairs m 
the neighbourhood of London. The usual 
system of lecturing was adopted during the 
months of winter. Nearly 50 lectures, on 
^opicB connected with the illustration or de- 


fence of Christianity, were delivero'! ; 30 
ministers most readily gave Ih&ir ccnhcnt to 
heture, when solicited. More than S,(I00 
per.sons were addressed on these oci-isiun.s. 
Special sermons were also delivered to wink- 
ing men, on the first Sabbath evening in 
April, by 20 of tlic London pastors. The 
reports of the visiters ar^ for the most part, 
of an encouraging character, and evinced 
great earnestness and perseverance on the 
parts of all the Associations. Many eases of 
an interesting character, and some hopeful 
convei;sioiis, were reported. The Religious 
Tract Society was reported to have given a ^ 
grant this year of ^40-wortli of its publica- 
tioAn. It was stated, also, that several im- 
portant conferences had taken place among 
the secretarier of the Associations and tli(> 
friends of the Society, on matters connected 
with the diffusion of the Gospel among the 
poorer classes of the people ; and there was 
said to have been Hi “unanimous opinion » 
that preaching, which was God’s own instru- 
ment, and evangelical, as taught by Christ 
and his apostles, should be employed more 
extensively, and made in many cases more 
specifically adapted to the shrewd and think- 
ing mind of the operative classes : that open- 
air preaching, after the style of tlie 'lA hit- 
fields and Wesleys of former days, and of 
^Jesus and the apostles before them, should 
be more extensively employed by ministers 
and others adapted to the work, and not left, 
as it has been, too much to persons sincere 
and earnest in their piety and desire to do 
good, bntewho had no power to command .'iii 
audience, or attainments to meet an objector, 
whgn such a one should arise.” The Com- 
mittee fuTtlidt observed, that “ tliis Society 
was instituted to advise, help, and encourage 
the churches in their holy enterprise against 
surrounding ignorance and irreligiousnes'^. 
It worked well in former days, nor has it 
been altogether idle in latter times. But it 
is not supported, nor is' it worked, as it niiglit 
be. But for the timely transfer of j05OO 
three per cent, stock, bequeathed some years 
siucc by Bruadlcy Wilson, Ksep, of Claphani, 
the Society would have been in fearful diffi- 
culties. The actual receipts in money have 
been only £339 19£. 7d., while the disburse- 
ments have amounted to £540 Of. To meet 
this crisis, the Treasurer was directed to sell 
£200, and the remainder is reserved for the 
possible exigency of the Society during the 
present year. If more extended operations 
are to be attempted, the Society’s income 
must be largely increased. The subject is 
left for the careful consideration of the new 
Conimittc% and the friends of the institu- 
tion." 

' The Meeting was addressed by the llevFj 
John Blackburn, John Adey, Charles Gi 
hert, William Leask, Professor Tomkins, 
Nova Scotia, Dr. Massie, and others. 
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AMERICAN COLLEGES. 



In the matter of religion, as well as in 
that of politics,* there is a great ad- 
vantage to be derived from tlie com- 
parison of notes, and the placing side 
by side of statistical irihles. The* reli- 
gion, both of the New and of th8 Old 
World, is a subject intimately con- 
nected with its Academic Insiilntions ; 
and ill glancing at the mirror w'c stall 
HOW' present, reflecting ^he image of 
the American Colleger, it is impossible 
not to see much that bears more or 
less, directly or indirectly, upon our 
British Theological * 1 astitiitioiis. Tlie 
following appea! ?,ii in a very excel- 
lent periodical, the Puritan liecorthr: 

RELICIOUS CONDITION OF COLLEGES. 

The following facts relative to the reli- 
gious condition of some of our Colleges in 
New England and elsewhere, are submitted 
to the Christian public, with the earnest 
hope tliat they may lead to more faithful 
amt importunate prayer in behalf of our 
Iwitcrary Institutions. Colleges have been 
written to, from which we have ]Eeceived no 
information; and the desire to report as 
many as possible has caused a delay which 
we greatly regret, since it wits our pilrpose 
that this account should he generally circu- 
lated before tlie College East. 

Bowdoin College ^ Brunswick^ Maine , — 
Number of Undergraduates, 170. “There 
are throughout College pious Students, 
of which iiiiinber irtiout liulf will probably 
study for the ministry. One has in view the 
missionary work. During the i^ast year there 
liave been one or two cases of conversion — 
110 special interest. A moral lecture and 
prayer- meeting alternate, on Saturday even- 
ings. More attend the funner than the 
J Litter.” 

Middlebury CoU-ege, Middlebury, Vermont, 
— “ The number of Students Js 80. Of these, 

!• are professors of religion, and 25 have the 
gospel ministry in view. Three are looking 
forward to a missionary life. We looked 
forward to the last Annual East with hope 
and prayer; but when the interest of the 
season was gone, we were as cold and dull as 
ever.” There has been but one conversion 
< luring, '.lie year. • 

University of Fernmit, Burlington, Eer- 
wont, — “ 'flie numhei: actually attending this 
(lollcge is about 100; of these, but 24 are 
])rofessors of religion. There has been no 
general religious interest during the past 
\ear, and but one hopeful conversion, though 
there have been several inquirers after truth. 
We have to mourn over a considerable cold- 
ness in ourselves. Yet the influence and 
general tone of tJie College is .all in our 
favour, ‘ so that we are without excuse,’ Of 


those mentioned as professors, 12 have the 
ministry in view.” 

Amherst College., Amherst, MassachysetU. 
—Number of Students, 231 : 156 are'profess- 
ing Christians: 101 are preparifig for the 
ministry; and 24 expect to enter the foreigp 
field. During tJic past ^y ear we have been 

• blessed with no general revival of religion, 
though at times the Spftit has seemed to be 
hovering over us ready to bless. In tliia 
period there have been foiv conversions. 
The present time is one of peculiar interest. 

» Though we> have yet witnessed no conver- 
sions, the L^tate of feeling among professing 
Christians gives cheering indications of God’s 
presence, and aflbrds encouragement to con- 
tinued and fervent ci^pplicatioii. Some, it is 
believed, are inquiring the way^f life. 

Harvard University, djambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. — Number of Uiidergiailuates, 340. 
There are 33 professing (’hristians, and 8 
arc preparing for the (lospcl ministry. One 
intends to prca«h Christ among the heathen, 
and others are undecided. 

The Society of Christian Brethren, against 
much opposition, in one form or another, 
holds its course steadily onward, and its 
meetings are sustained with interest. “ As we 
review the past, we can plainly'sec, that eveu 
here God is present, ready to hear prayer, 
and to bless our weak cflorts.” 

Williams College, Williamstown, Massa- 
chusviLs, — Nuiiibgr of Students, 231. Of this 
nuiiihe^ 110 are professors of religion; 52 
uie iu a'course of preparation for the minis- 
try : and 8 are at present looking forward to 
the missionary field; though others will pro- 
bably go abroad who are as yet undecided. 
During the year there have hceii seven con- 
versions. “At presents revival is in pro- 
gress in the Congregational Church; in 
College several are asking what they iiiusi 
do. We certainly have encourageinciil to 
pray, if possible, more than usuaL” 

Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 
— Students, 252 : 7*3 aro professing Cliriscians, 
of whom 45 are studying with the iiiinistry 
in view. “It is not known that any intend 
to become missionaries. The conversions 
during the past year have been very ^ few, 
say two or tJirce; but the iniluencc which 
tJiis fact seefhs to exert upon professing 
Christians, it is hoped will soon lead to a 
revival of religion among us. During the 

* term just ended, the Holy Spirit has visited 

us. Two persons have indulged a hope, one 
of them ? confirmed infidel.’’ • 

Yale .^allege, New Haven, Connecticut . — 
Undergraduates, 4-50. Of these, 152 are pro- 
fessing Christians. “ In regard to the num- 
ber wlio will probably cntei the ministry, or 
missionary work, it is quite impossible for 
us to state with any degree of accuracy.” 
Eleven have been hopefully converted to 
Christ. “ While there has been no fecial re- 
ligious interest among us in past year, we 
have at the i)resent time cheering indications 
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of God’s readiness to bless us with tlie pre- 
sence of his Spirit, in the seriousness wn\c1i 
apparently pervades our College commu- 
nity.” * • { 

Trinity^ College, Hartford, ConnveficnL — 
“ Accoriliiig to the last catalogue — Students, 
97 ; professing religious principles, 4>c) ; will 
probably become clergymen, about 25, some 
of whom will be missionaries. There are no 
servioes exclusively for Students, except, of 
course, morning and evening prayer — where 
a general devoutness is encouragingly exhi- 
bited—and the missionary meeting once in 
two weeks.” 

Wesleyan University, ^Middletown, Connect 
tirui. — Whole number of Students, V23i 92 
ire hopefully pious, and 41 have the ministry 
in view. . “ lU’ligious feeling good, but no 
revival.” There has been but one conver- 
sion during the year. 

Genessee College, Lima, New Yoric. — This 
College has 49 Students : “ 33 are professing 
Christians; 8 arc preparing for the ministry, 
ard 3 for the niissionaiV^field. The Institu- 
tion was blcv.ed with a revival in the spring, 
and has been, dufing the past year, in a 
healtfiy religious state.” 

Madison Unhersifyi ILmilton, New York, 
— Undergraduates, i43. In ^ill the depart- 
ments of the Institution there are 117 Stu- 
dents in course of prcjiaration for the mi- 
nistry. Further than this we have received 
no information. 

Union College, Srhencctady, New York . — 
Number of Students, 227: 71 arc hopefully 
"pious, and 4G have the'ministry iti view : 15 
are yet undecided as to their profession. 
“ Number preparing for the missionary field, 
none that we can ascertain. No conversions 
during the past year. Thir general religious 
interest in College seems deeper thav it w’as 
a year ago. A seriousness scenis* to pcrvaUc 
the minus of Students.” . 

Marietta College, Marieifa, Ohio. — Niim- 
bt*r of Undergraduates, 02: 32 arc profes- 
sors of religion, and 10 are preparing for the 
ministry. In this I’ollege there was a re- 
vival last winter, and 15 wore hopefully 
converted ; but no special indications of good 
are at present apparent. 


Sarrmary. 

Number of Colleges reported . . 11 

Nlimber of Students . . . .2,508 

Number of professing Christians . 910 
Number in course of preparation 

for the ministry 510 

Number in course of preparation 
for the missionary work .... 10 

Number of conversions' during the 
year 45 


Per Order Society of Inciuiry. 

AnVierst College, February 10//;, 1855. 
o 


SLAVERY. 

A wise and an unerring Providence has con- 
nected misery ^ith crime. No man can ex- 
tensively injure his fellow-creatures, Avilliout 
participating in the cup which his o^n cruel 
hand has mingled. This is strongly exem- 
plified by American Slavery. Tlie Synod of 
Kentucky, in an address to their churches, 
prepared by a committee of ten clergymen 
and laymen, after describing the system of 
slavery as it existed among themselves, prove 
at great lengfli the following positions: 

1. Its most striking efiect is to deprave 
and degrade its subjects, by removing from 
them the strongest natural checks to liuninn 
corruption. 

2. It dooms thousands of human beings to 
hopeless ignorance. 

3. It deprives its subjects, in a great mea- 
sure, of the privileges of tlie Gosped. 

4. This system licenses and produces great 
cruelty. 

5. 1 1 produces general licenliousness among 
the slaves. 

6. This system demoralizes the wliites as 
well as the blacks. 

7. This syslem draw^ down upon us tlie 
vengeance of heaven. 

These points they illustrate and prove by 
an overwhelming array of notorious fuels, 
and of testimony from slaveholders. 


anir Criticism. 


'llie Seff-E.rplanatory Hcference Bible: The Holy t Bible, containing tin* Old 
and New Testaments, with Margkial Readings and Original and Selected 
Parallel References, printed at length. * William Collins, London and Cilas- 


• gow. 

We are right glad to hail Mr. Collins 
in this new walk of publication. Some- 
thing of the same kind has long been 
felt to be an exceeding great desidera- 
tum to the Church of Christ. We have 
here the entire Scriptures in a very 
maiiagdhble volume, suited alike to the 
pur])oses of private study and family 


use. Ministers, Missionaries, and Sab- 
bath-school teachers, will find it a work 
above all price. It is superior to 
everything of the kind that has yet 
appeared. The plan and the tyjio- 
graphy, including paper, gcttiiig-iip, 
maps, and binding, everything is all 
hut incomparably excellent. It ap- 
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l)ear.s, h\ fact, to ua that it presents an 
agfi;reij:atc ^ of perfection which can 
hardly be augmented. We havelonr- 
Kclves, ill common, we presume, with 
multitudeH, long and earnestly desired 
some such publication; but W'c have 
long despaired of ever seeing it ac- 
complished. ^t length, however, it is 
done, gloriously done; done, too, by 
individual enterprise — not by the Uni- 
A'crsities — not by those who h^ve so 
long, so unjustly, and, for the, public, 
.^0 mischievously, held a monopoly of • 
'printing the Sacred Scriptures. M^srs. 
('ollins and Co. have earned for them- 
selves in this matter, nc^ only a claim 
to universal gratitude, but to lastj^ig* 
]>rais^i. 

If Avc speak strpngly, it is because 
we feel very strongly ; and most con- 
lident we arc that the feelings we ex- 
press are those which wUl universally 
j)revail respecting this matchless edi- 
tion of the Word of God. So pleased, 
!;o grateful arc wc to the enterprising 
j)iihlishcrs, that wc shall cite in full 
their Preface, which clearly and luUy 
explains their project : 

Ihe growing favour with which Reference 
Editions of the Rible have of late years been 
received is the best proof that their value la 
l)( coming more and nioi'C appreciated by the 
(nirisiiuii public. The importance of pa- 
rallel and illustrative passagt:s in elucidating 
the meaning of Scripture is now so generally 
admitted, that little requires to be said in 
(‘ominendatiun of any attempt that is made 
for iiUTcasjiig their utility. “It were to be 
wished,” says Risliop Horsley, “that no Jii- 
hles were printed Without References and 
every devout reader of Scripture, who has 
eK]ienence<i the beuetit of thus making the 
Rible its own interprelcr, will concur in the 
following observations of the same learned 
divine: “He who would read the Holy 
.ScViptureswitli advantage and improvement, 
f'liouid compare every text which may seem 
< ilher iiiij)orlant for the doctrine it may con- 
tiin, or remarkable for the turn of the ex- 
pression, with the parallel pasvsages in other 
parU of Holy \Vrit. Particular diligence 
■ hould be used in comparing the parallel 
n-xls of ihe Old and New Testaments. When 
um read the Old Testament, you should 
i II rn to the parallel passage of <lie New, that 
you may see in what manner, in what sense, • 
and to what puipose, the words of the more 
rdiciciit are alleged by the later writer, who, 
iu many instances, i^'ay be supposed to have 
received clearer light upon the same subject, 
t >11 the other hand, when in the New Testa- 
ment you meet with citations from the Old, 
al ways consult the original Writer, that you 
may have the satisfaction of judging for 
yourselves how far the passage alleged 
makes for the argument whicli it is brought 
to su])])()rt. It is incredible to any one who 
lias not, ill noiiic degree, made the experi- 


ment, what a proficiency may be made in 
tllat knowledge which niaketli wise unto sal- 
vation, by studying the Scriptures in this 
manner, without anyr .oAer commentary or 
exposition than what the difi^crent parts of 
the Sacred Volume mutually Airnish for 
each other." 

While such arc, on all hands, admitted to 
be the benefits resulting from the use of 
Scripture references, it cannot be denied that, 
with some of the Bibles hitherto jhiblished, 
Aeir utility is very much impaired by the 
time and labour required for turning to qp- 
merous passages. The. consequence, it is to 
be feared, is, that by many who possess them, 
marginal references aif very much neglected ; 
or that, when faithfully used, the attenti'in 
becomes wearied, and the injiid confused, in 
the efibrt to collect the scattextd rays of 
light which they shed on the passage under 
consideration. 

With a view to remedy this defect, the 
present Edition has been prepared. Its pe- 
culiar object is ios^ before the reader, at a 
glance, Uie very words of those passages 
which are best fitted to Ulustrllte the text, or 
to throw a satisfactory light upon it» mean- 
ing. By this means the time of the Biblical 
student is saved, and he is better enabled to 
concentrate Ins attention on the passage to 
which his meditations are directed. 

To preserve the volume within such limits 
as would enable it to be used with conve- 
nience and comfort in the closet, the family, 
and the pew, and at the same time to let the 
typography be siiflSciently distinct to make 
the work awiiilable by aged disciples, it was 
necessary to limit the number of passages 

uotbd. But this, so far from proving a 

efect, will, it is^ hoped, he rather found an 
advantage; for, apart from the peculiar ad- 
vantages already noticed, the deficiency in 
point of number is compensated for by a 
more’ special selection, and by great care 
having been taken to give prominence tu 
those passages in wliich the Old and New 
Tcstameiits respectiveJy reflect light upon 
each other. 

With these brief introductory remarks, the 
Self-Explanatory Bible is now oflered to the 
public, in the eoufident belief that, with the 
blessing of God, it will prove a valuable 
help to the better uiiderstanding of his holy 
AVord ; and that many, who, like the Bercans 
of old, search the Scriptures daily, will gladly 
avail themselves of the increased facility 
which it affords for “comparing spiritual 
tilings with spiritual," and so of extending 
their acquaffitance with the Sacred Volume, 
and observing the harmony which prevails 
among its various parts. 

But the conscientious reader, trem- 
blingly alive to the purity of the te*t 
of the Inspired Volume, maybe led to 
put the question, “ Can we rely on tlie 
typographical accuracy of tlie work ? ” 
Mly ! yes, to be sure, as much — ^nay, 
far more — as in the case of the Uni- 
versiiy printers. Our readers are to 
understantl that, on the abolition of 
the Patent in Scotian d,*a Government 
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Dom'd WAS established, to whose ej^e 
all editions ul' the Sficred Scriptuijss 
had to be submitted. Every wo/k 
which passes tHis* serious ordeal J *6- 
ceives a, licence to that effect. The 
i'ollowing has been granted to Messrs. 
Collins and Co. : 


LICENCE. 

In terms of Her Msgesty’s Letters Patent 
to her printSTS for Scotland, and of the in- 
Rt^'uctions issued by Her Majesty in Council, 
dated 11th July aiidc28th December, 1839, 1 
hereby license and authorize Messrs. Wil- 
liam Collins and Co., printers in Glasgow, to 
K-iut, within the premises situatccl No. Ill, 
North Montrosf -street, Glasgow, and to pub- 
lish, as by the authority of Her Majesty, hut so 
far as regards the text mily^ an edition of the 
Holy Dible, in minion type, with marginal 
references, readings, and contents of chap- 
ters, octavo size, to consist of 3,000 conies, as 
proposed in their dccl^mtion, dated 2Gth 
January, 18o^; the terms and conditions of 
the said instructions being always and in all 
poiiifcficfully complied with and observed by 
the said William Collins and Co. 

Adam Anderson. 


Such is the book, Avliich \vc most 
cordially and earnestly commend as, 
above all others, a book for the Chris- 
tian minister and the student of the 
inspired page. 


Letters of John Calvin. (Compiled 
from the Original Matiuscript ; and 
Edited, with Historical Notes, by 
Dr. Jules Bonnet. Vol. I! Trans- 
lated from the Latin and Fi^ench 
Jjanguages by David Con.stable. 
Edinburgh : Constable and Co. Lon- 
don: Hamilton' and Co. 

The sight of this work will rejoice the 
hearts of thousands upon thousands, 
to whom the name of Calvin is un- 
speakably dear. Great in his general 
history, great in his Institutes, great 
ill his Expositions, he is not less great 
in his Correspondence. Like Pope, 
Gray, Montague, Cowper, and others 
amongst men of letters, — Newton, and 
a few others, in the world of religion, 
he had a special talent for that mode 
of communication; and he appears io 
have been conscious of the gift com- 
mitted to him, and to have delighted 
111 its exercise. On his death-bed, 
casting his eye over the past, and 
looking at the eventful future, he com- 
municated to his friends his solicitude 
on the subject of his Correspondence, 
expressly requiring them to present a 
selection from it to the Reformed 


Churches as a legacy of love This, 
on a small scale, Was done ; but difli- 
culties speedily arose ; and it was not 
until recently that all the necessary 
arrangements were made to accon^lish 
this great object. Now — thanks to the 
present projectors, and amongst them 
Are Mr. Douglas, of Cavers ; Mr. Hen- 
derson, of Park; Mr. Lennox, of New 
york — we are in the way of receiving 
a coiliplete edition — an edition com- 
pleted far than Calvin himself ever 
contemplated. The present undertak- 
ing will comprise four volumes, similar 
iu size to the present, containing not 
less than 600 letters, the bulk of them 
now' published for the first time. 

'The value of tlie volume is, hi all 
respects, great, even in the light of 
history. By means of these noble 
Letters great things were achieved. 
They are worthy of the author of the 
Preface of the (Christian Institutes *' — 
a treatise in itself — a burst of pathetic 
eloquence oii behalf of tlie t)7en op- 
pressed portion of the best of mankind 
op the continent of Europe. But how- 
ever valuable as regards the past, the 
work possesses especial interest ns 
regards the present. On this point 
we cite from the admirable preface tlie 
following paragraph : 

The^ seasoiiableness of such a publication 
cannot be denied. Tlie great debate ever 
pending between the Papacy and tlic Rc- 
tbnuation is renewed in our days with fresli 
vigour iu almost all the countries of Europe. 
Attack provokes defence; and in the strife of 
opinion, the rights of justice and of truth are 
too frequently disregarded. W^hile some rare 
spirits, enlightened by the study of history, 
or the attentive observation of the effect of 
the dogmas of either religion on the mural 
conduct of its votaries, rise superior to th(' 
mists of prejudice, and form a judgment 
which is moulding that of posterity, the 
adepts of a school unhappily celebrated as 
the admirers of excesses which the sincere 
disciples of Christianity or of philoso]>Jiy 
have alike reproved, have nought but male- 
diction and insult for the glorious Revo- 
lution stomped by the names of Luther and 
of Calvin. Never, perhaps, were detraction 
and outrage let loose with such fury against 
these great deliverers of conscience; never 
’ have their intentions been so audaciously 
misrepresent^, their actions so grossly cari - 
catured. To the falsehoods of a party that 
shrinks not from slander, let us oppose the 
impartial evidence of history; let us learn 
from these great men themselves what they 
desired, what they did, wliat they suffered ; 
and let us seek irom them alone the secret of 
the Revolution which they achieved. 

There is much sound sentiment in 
this paragraph. These letters make 
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Calviii*live again, and show him as he 
was, erect in his *fiill manhood, with 
his au8tei% and indexible convictions, 
with that stern self-sacrifice of life to 
duty which alone explains its power 
and excuses its errors — with the feel- 
ings which were the heritage of his 
times, and thiA not peculiar to himself 
The better he is knowi^ the more he 
will be loved. With the courage of a 
prophet, he blended the love' of an 
apostle. His patriotism and Ais phi- 
lanthropy were alike genuine,' perfect, « 
and all comprehending. 

Great care has been taken to <fbtain 
an exact translation ; ajid for this pur- 
osc the work was committed to tln^ 
ands of a highly competent scholar, 
Mr. David Constable, while his transla- 
tions have been ‘revised by Dr. Cun- 
ningham, of the New College, Edin- 
burgh. The result is ^ work worthy 
of the great man whose name it bears, 
and of the distinguished individuals 
under whose auspices it is appearing. 
Our space compels us to satisfy our- 
selves with this general statement ; 
while we could greatly wish it had 
been competent for us to cite large 
portions of the 143 letters here pre- 
sented. 


The Poetical fVorks of* Beattie ^ Blnirj 
and Falconer^ with Lives^ Critical 
DmertatiohSj and Explanatory Notes. 
By the Rev. Geouge Gilfillan. 
Nichul, Edinburgh; Nisbet and Co., 
London. * 

In ibe days of our fathers. Dr. Beattie, 
of Abeniecii, occupied a conspicuous 
place ill the hemisphere bf letters. His 
iar-famed “ Inquiry into the Human 
Mind, on the Principles of Common 
Sense," brought him into speedy and 
lasting notice, securing him the favour 
and friendship of Johnson, Burke, Rey- 
nolds, and last, but greatest of all, 
King George 111., who settled upon 
the poor poet-professor a pension of 
very considerable amotmt. Beatti^ 
was undoubtedly a man of superior 
oetical genius ; and had he cultivated 
is powers, and drawm forth from the 
fountain which was within him to the 
extent that some of his successors 
have done, he might have left a name 
among the poets of Scotland, perhaps 
not even second to Scott himself. But 
while eminent iu poetry, he wrote with 
great popular effect in prose. The 


estimate which has been formed of 
leattie has sometimes been far from 
me truth. In those days, as w'ell as 
tl a large extent StUl, the arbitrators 
or fairib are the ungodly*— men of 
talents, culture, and learning, but men 
the enemies of Inspiration, and who 
always, more or less, look with jaun- 
diced eye on the advocates 0 f*a pro- 
fessor of Christianity. Had Beattie 
been on the 'other side, iJavid Hiyuc 
would not have prpnounced his work, 
“ Philosophy for tfie Ladies" In point 
of massive intell&t, subtle logic, and 
delusive sophistry, he would not have 
been the equal of Hum^, but he would 
have surpassed Voltaire, Volney, and 
Rousseau. These ivriters, notwith- 
standing their celebrity in point ol‘ 
composition, were not at all his equals. 
But we arc conArned w'ith his poetry; 
and here, like our*own^iray, and in- 
deed, Goldsmith also, he only showed 
the great things Of which he w as capa- 
ble, and heaving done so, threw' aside 
his shell and harp for ever. The “ Min- 
strel; or, the Progress of Genius," is 
the work on which his reputation con- 
tinues, and will continue to rest. The 
minor pieces possess beapLy ; but there 
is little themVhich might not haVc 
been produced by much inferior men. 

Blair, in an early period of the pre- 
sent century,^ was famous amongst de^ 
vout^ people, and his fame w-as well 
"founded. Blair was in verse what 
James Hervey was in prose; they were 
indeed both ])oct8 of a high order. 
Mr. Gilfillan has formed' a just, by 
forming an .exaltCQ, estimate of bis 
claims. The heart of these nations 
has long since settled the question, 
and it were vain for perverse criticism 
to endeavour to reverse their deci- 
sion. While men live they will die; 
and while death remains, this poem 
w'ill retain its pow'er over human kind. 

Falconer, some generation or two 
back, was a great favourite, especially 
with boys; and he requires nothing 
but a resuscitation to become a grcai 
favourite again. Never poet has, with 
the same success, sung of ocean. Tlic 
Shipwreck," in three cantos, is a poem 
of great power. There are lew men 
now living, who remember reading it 
in their boyhood, who do not still 
entertain some portion of the thrilling 
sensation w'hich it produced in their 
minds, when it placed them on the 
shore or on the deck, amid* the heav- 
ings of ocean, the horr<9rs of darkness, 
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and the swellings of tempest ; and tils' 
youth iuL mind became isolated fro A 
all that existed, 4y:id swallowed up jli 
tlie troubled scenes It' pourtrayed. |hi 
tlic present volume, Falconer* appro- 
priates to himself nearly the half; and 
he occupies it well. Ills minor pieces, 
though few, are superior, and every 
way wor;^hy of the great work which 
precedes tl^m. 

We cannot close withdut again re- 
cognizing the great, service Mr. Nichol 
has done, by this Volume, to the cause 
of the purest poetry, the highest mo- 
rality, and even to rcligiondtsclf. 

The Poetical Works of John Dryden, 
with Life^ Critical Dissertation, and 
Explanatory Notes, By the Rev. 
tiEOiiGE C>ir.Eii.LAN*?‘^ Nichol, Bdin- 
Lurgh; NiJ.bet fipd Co., London. 

T»ie r) PS t volume of Dry den presented 
ail outline of his troubled life and 
very cheejuered career. With these 
facts the reading world vras previously 
acquainted; but the volume before us 
presents that which will be alike new', 
instructive, and delightful to them — 
Mr. (iilfillan's critical estimate of the 
gtiiius and Poetical Works of John 
Oryden. Seldom has our great North- 
ern C'ritic had a more distiiiguishcd 
Kulijecl ; Jitul for that subject he has 
begirded himself with all his nsight, 
and given us oiu; of his very best 
dissertations, — a dissertation, indhed, 

A cry extended, but ])reseiitLiig lan- 
guage, and' thought, too, of a vei*y 
superior character'^ So admirably has 
our author conducted the iiupiiry, so 
far as ho lias gone, that we wish, and, 
if wc mistjikc not, the reader will also 
wish, that he had somewhat extended 
it. As it is, howevGr, it sufTices, as a 
great light placed at the porch of th« 
aiiti([ue edifice, the whole of which it 
siitliccs to illumine. It will constitute 
a sound and satisfactory gui^de to ordi- 
nary readers, in the studious perusal 
of the numerous poetical productions 
here presented — productions of a singu- 
larly various character. They are clas- 
sified as follow^s: — Epistles, Eulogies, 
Epitaphs, Songs, Odes, and a Masque; 
Prologues and Epilogues, Tales from 
Chaucer. Such are the materials of 
which this very varied volume is com- 
posed. It is, therefore, a volume 
which serves to display the versa- 
tility of Dry den’s genius, rather than 
the dcqith of* his powers. Many of 


these productions are not remarkable 
for either force or’ beauty;^ and yei 
there, are few of them that do not, 
more or less, indicate the hand of a 
master. There is not one of. which 
the author of “ St. Cecilia’s Day,” on 
the ground of talent, has occasion to 
be ashamed. The vigdnr of Drydcn, 
when he was aroused, w'as prodigious ; 
his command of language boundless. 
Of air the poets of his time, no man 
possessed a more thorough mastery of 
the English tongue. 'Fhe following, 
struck off at a blow, is one of those 
lofty" flights, to which there arc few 
parallels, and which are. strongly indi- 
cative of the man. 'i'he lines were 
written under a picture of Milton, 
before his “ Paradise Lost,” in the folio 
edition : 

“ Three poets, hi threo distant iigcs horn, 
Greece, Italy, and Enp;l.'iiicl did adorn: 

The first in loftiness of thoughi surpass'd; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last. 

The force of Nature could no furtlir r po ; 
To make a third, she join’d the former two.” 

What height and deptli of eoneep- 
tion I What vigour of expression ! 
ITow' sound and critical the jndgnient ! 
AVe must again thank JNIr. Nicliol for 
this peerless edition, which must neces- 
sarily take rank above every other. 

Sermo7}s hy T. Chalmers, D.D V’ol.ll. 
Edinburgh : (V)llstablc^ and (’o. Lon- 
don ; llamilioii and Co. 

Tins is Volume IV. of the Select 
Works now the course of publiea- 
tion, which will command for itself 
from generations to come the. homage 
which is du(^ to the purest Christian 
philosophy, and the most powerful 
Christian eloquence. The volume is 
designated — and it stands so among 
his Collected AVorks — Congregational 
Sermons ; and the number is no 
fewer than fifty-four. Hero, tben, we 
have what may be considered the 
cream of th(i pulpit ministration of the 
most potent preacher in Scotland of 
' the nineteenth century. Published 
after the old very respectable fashion, 
these Sermons would have occupied 
at least three, if not four, volumes, 
W'hcrcas here they arc brought toge- 
ther into one of 714 pages ; and sold 
at a price so trifling, that even people 
with striaitened means have them with- 
in their reach. Considering the match- 
less value of the work, wc cannot but 
inten.se]y rejoice at the course adopted 
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by the present enterprising publishers 
to secure for it the largest possible 
circulation. We presume that the 
public are, in some measure, prepared 
for tl^ boon ; and that thousands, smd 
tens of thousands will be found 'to 
avail themselves of it. The conduct 
of Messrs. Constable in regard to the 
Life and Works of D^. Chalmers is 
above all pr.^ise; and as we re- 
peatedly intimated, we deem tjiem ex- 
traordinary benefactors to eyery sec- 
tion of the Church of Christ. They 
present an example which, it is^to be 
lioped, many, in after times, will follow, 
but which none will siirpass. 


Notes of a Tour in ijie Valleys of Piedmont^ in 
> the Suwmer of 1854. lly ll. W. Noel, M.A. 

Nisbet and Co. 

Jt is always a pleasure dLo meet with the 
Hon. and Rev. Raptist Noel, and an advan- 
tage to he.'ir him speak on things appertain- 
ing lo philanthropy or religion. Next to his 
tongue is his pen : he never writes hut to 
ilhistrate truth — to defend or to rcconiineiid 
it. His last work on Ropery is one oS the 
best tilings, next t(» his work on Cliureh and 
Stale, that he ever did. We arc afraid, how- 
ever, that anvidsL the troubles of the nations, 
and the ten Ihoiisaud distractions whicli have 


^ntism, and such the only effects which it 
Isan produce.” 

& Such is an expression of the sentiments 
\ith which Mr. Noel 'found the country to 
ibounii, But, on the other hand, there were ' 
many of a very different opiniofl, who prized 
before all things the Word of God, read it 
themselves, and laboured to the utmost to 
spread it amongst others. Mr. Noel had the 
advantage of the company of^lus friend, 
M. Roussel, so distinguished for his inimi- 
table Tracts- 7 -Tracts wliich ak one time, and 
we presume still, were forbid to be circulated 
in France — an interdict which was the best 
possible testimony to tlieir truth and pow'er. 
Mr. Noel cites the (pinion of the Pope him- 
self on the Bulnect of the state of society in 
Rome and m Italy— a state produced by the 
Pope himself, his prelates, and his priests. 
The poptraiture is absolutely frightful ill 
strikingly shows the necessity for tbe nssist- 
anne of the bayonets of Prance, to enable 
the “ Man of Sin ” to keep his scat. Prom 
that seat, howetv, he shall be hurled, and 
none shall help him ! ^ 


Beatrice; or, the Unknown Rehifives. By 
('ATiiEi^NE SiNcj.AiK. Sinipkiii and Co, 

Miss S1NCLA.IR is one of those writers with 
whom it is always a pleasure to meet, since 
we may count, with confidence, on sense, 
sobriety, high principle, and a powerful 
practical tendency. Of her many works, it 
may be doubted if there is orte that will be read 


reached the minds of the British piople 
during the last year or two, that work has 
not yet commanded the attention which is so 
justly due to it. This convititioii has prompted 
l he pj esenl notice, W e cannot wisli for the 
luiblic anything belter than an extensive 
eurrene} Lo the sound and wholesome views 
in su])p()rl of truth and in opposition to the 
deadliest error, contained in the said Letters 
on Po])ery. • 

Till* jireseiit publicalioil is precisely what 
it professes to be— a body of Notes made in 
the cour.se of a tour. These Notes, however, 
have for their siilyect highly interesting events 
in relation to an interesting people. Many 
of the facts stated are of a striking and in- 
structive character, both as it respects Popery 
and Protestantism; for nntwitlistuiiding its 
simple and unpretending air, there is much 
here which bears with superior force on both 
tbe systems. Mr. Noel had not gone far till 
he met with illustrations of the spirit of the 
Popedom. The following is an example:— 
“ I'higlisli zeal, identified with Mazziniari- 
ism, extends itself in Piedmffnt with diabolic 
skill and constancy. There it is not conteift 
with preaching revolt as an imprescriptible 
right, and assassination as a sacred duty. 
Protestantism, in our day, is 110 longer a 
doctrine; it is an immense revolt. Jt is 
like its worthy associate, Democracy, a 
machine of war against religious and civil 
authority. Does John Bull wish to make 
us Methodists? He has too much sense 
to push his pretensions so far. A corpse 
cannot conquer; it can only kill by the 
pestilential exhalations whicJi it diifu.<!es. 
Such is exactly the present state of Protest- 


geiuTally with more pleasure than the volume 
now before us. The object of the work is, to 
(•epict the happiness of a Protestant family 
circle, and to delineate the advantages de- 
rived by such a family, from the free and 
full enjoyment of the Bible, and the means 
of ^ Protestant instnictioii and worship. To 
the work is prefixed an introduction by way 
of preface, which will enable the reader lo 
enter witli such a measure of pre[>aratioii on 
the perusal of tlie^ovk, ifSs to increase tlie 
probabilities of advantage. That preface, 
indeed, is itself no ineoiisideiable composi- 
tion, cither as to matter or magnitude. VVitli 
a little adaptation, it would form a valuable 
tract. It not only slates facts, but records 
expiricnce— the cx^icrience of the Authoress 
respecting the progress of I^opery in these 
lands, and the prostration of mind wdiich she 
had been wont to deem superior to all in- 
ilueiicc in the direction of Rome. Miss Sin- 
clair frailly confesses, that at one time it 
seemed to her as if a miracle could scarcely 

? rostrate the minds of ICnglishmen and 
higlish women to a belief in Papal infal- 
libility, and to all the degrading conse- 
quences, moral and intellectual, which that 
belief involves. But, to her deep sofrow, 
she has lived to see many mournful instances 
oilier mistake; she has lived to see that, 
perhaps, her aged friends had interpreted 
prophecy aright; and she has lived lo fear, 
that the ‘‘warnings of mr nobler pens than 
her own will be given in vain.” In these 
touching sentiments we wholly concur. I'he 
state of things here stated i^ much more 
sciious than multitudes imagine. Day by 
day tlie cancer is advancing over the broad 
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breast of England, and, to the intelligent * 
and penetrating observer, threatening, in duA 
season, and, perhaps, at a day not far distantjL 
to cover the entire body ecclesiastical. 'Wf 
1 hail the volume as a benefaction of mucK 
more than ordinary value; and consider 
Miss Sinclair and her publishers as having 
achieved a great work on behalf of the highest 
of all causes—our common Protestantism— 



We cannot ^lose without remarking on the 
marvellous cheapness of the wbrk. We have 
here*^ nearly 500 pages ff letter-press fur the 
trifle of 2s. ; jf thcrefo^ tbe book shall not 
attain to a universal ci# dilation, the adven- 
turous publislicrs must inevitably be serious 
losers. Nor is tl^is all; the public will, at 
the same time, duiiy themselves the sub- 
stantial benefit which the work is ejninently 
calculated to impart. 

Tfui By-ways of the Bible. By the liev. 

' Richard Brown. HaAdilton and Co. 
This is a singular title of a somewhat sin- 
gular bopk. We are accustomed to think of 
the Bihfc as a highway— a highway to the 
Home of the Faithful. But there never was 
on earth a highway that had npt by-ways; 
and such is the fact relative to this highway 
to heaven. The book presents us with some 
twelve or thirteen chapters of really good 
stufl*. Mr. Brown is a thoughtful man, and 
his thinking appeiirs to be always put forth 
on the best of s^ubjects. *«‘The Number of 
the Righteous” forms th^' theni^ of a very 
aflectiiig chapter, which iniiy well make the 
reader serious. To this succeeds another on 
“'I’he Salvation of Infants”— a topic ever 
new, forasmuch as the cradle Riicl the tomb 
are bound together by a relationship that no 
time can break up. Seeing tliat the moss of 
our race arc suinmoned away in infancy, 
lliis is a permanent source of .sorrow; and 
hence the importance attaching to scriptural 
consolation. Thf presept Essay is eminently 
calculated to cheer the hearts of the be- 
reaved, and to reconcile them to the removal 
of their “ only sons” and their “ fiv&t-born,” 
in the morning of existence. The subse- 
quent subjects of the volume are equally 
siibstaiitiai, comprising, among others, the 
following:—” Heavenly Recognition” — “The 
Laver of Regeneration; or, docs Baptism 
save “The Intermediate State” — “The 
Sin against the Holy Ghost”— “The Mil- 
Icnnial Glory of Christ” — “Degrees in 
Glory;” all of which are discr.s8ed with 
studious care, and in a spirit which becomes 
themes so arduous, lofty, and awful. 

Sought and Saved : a Prize Essay on Ragged 
Schoots and Kindred Institutions. By 
George James Hall, M.A. Partridge 
and Oakey. 

We desire for this book the most extensive 
circulation, on the ground that it is emi- 
nently calculated to further one of the 
lioblcst species of philanthropy known to 
modern times. Those but little conversant 
with the sttbjf*ct, or who revolt from the 
tattered theiVie o^ “ Ragged Schools,” will 
be in danger of turning away from a publi- 


cation, the object of which is to citpound 
their principles, and to guide their opera- 
tions ; but tnev who do so will mu^ seriously 
err. One of the most important portions of 
the Works of Dr. Chalmers, is that known 
asp” The Christian and Civic Economy of 
G^eat Towns” — a work as full of philan- 
thropy as it is of eloquence. The volume 
before us, unpretending as is its form, and 
still more its price— lor it is sold fur the 
trifle of a shillfeg— deals with the same 
question^, and deals with them in a muiincr 
which would do no discredit to the ablest 
man aiiibngst us. The discussions in this 
yolume gd far beyond the Ragged Schools^ 
extending to that which produces rags, ns 
well ar. to that by which mgs may be di.s- 
placed for good broad cloth. The volume is 
no inconsiderably addition to our social 
qthics; the highest of all philosophy is that 
which has to do with the elevation of inixi — 
the raising of the prostrate— the recovery of 
the lost — the i-emoval of ignorance, and the 
preparation of souls immortal for useful- 
ness :md happiness, both in this world and 
that which is to C 9 ,mc. 

The Christian'* s Pocket Comptmiun. With a lle- 
coinincndatory Preface uy John IIujwn, 
D. 1). Third Edition. Johnstone and 
Hunter. 

Wn*hail the appearance of this little bonk 
with sincere and great satisfaction. 1 1 ]ios- 
sesscs, in our estimation, a value far beyond 
that of multitudes of modern publications, 
large, and splendid, and much renowned, 
and whole libi’aric.s of romance. It consists 
of five parts : first, we have the l*roverl)s of 
Solomon, airangetl under appropri:ite heads, 
which constitutes a peerless storehouse of 
wisdom; secondly, we have the best philo- 
sophical, moral, and religious proverbs of 
all nations, arranged in alphabetical ordc! ; 
thirdly, we have choice sayings of wise and 
good men, op various important subjects ; 
fourthly, Scripture materials for prayer, in 
a systcTnatic form ; fifthly, the power of failli 
exemplified in the death- bed experience of 
eminent Christians; to which are added, 
illustrations of the death-bed experience of 
eminent Deists. Such is the book; and it is 
not simply multum in parvo, but it is incom- 
parably the best vade tneewn^ or pocket coin 
puiiion, with which we are acquainted. 

Ton^Uf and the Friendly Islands; with a 
Sketch of their Mission History. Written 
for Young People. By Sarah Faumi-.u 
Hamilton and Co. 

Having ourselves travelled the round of 
'Polynesian literature, we have been the 
better able to sympathise with our fair 
autlioress in her manifold discussions, and 
also to form an estimate of her multilarions 
performances. We have, therefore, at once 
to say, that the book is one of great worth, a.s 
well as ol great beauty. Althougli avow- 
edly prepared for young people, it is, in fact, 
a book tor all. Starling with the discovery 
of the South Seas, it brings the subject down 
to the present time. The Coral- workers ami 
Uieir doings; the Friendly Islands; Captain 
Cook’s Voyage; the First Christian Mi.ssion ; 
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t)ic F.cligions, Sonjil Stale, CTOVcriiiiient,aij^ 
tjariKa;i;];eti)f Tonga,— arc points all largely 
dwelt ii])on. The Methodist Mission, hoi^ 
ever, is the principal feature; and rich ajt 
iJie fruits^ after severe trials, which the excjL- 
leiil nfeiL there carrying on that work, hj|yc 
been honoured to reap. The first fruits ire 
peculiarly^ prej^ious; while the eheque^d 
events which succeeded the niultiplicatioirof 
the eliurches arc touchingly recorded, con- 
cluding with a beautiful dissertation on peace 
and progress. The Work is a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of Missions. 9 

The Disciple tuhem Jesus loved; b£iiig Chap- 
ters from the History of John the Evan- 
gelist. With a Preliminary Sketgh. By 
Jamf.s Macfarlanb, D.D. Baton and 
Hi tchie, Edinburgh : H,)niilton and Adams, 
London. « 

TiiV Preliminary Sketch has much pro- 
found and original thinking, on a theme of 
tlic highest importance, and forms a valuable 
introduction to the masterly chapters which 
are to follow. The substance of these chap- 
ters is thus indicated: — The Calling of John 
— John in Jairus’ House — John at the 
Transfiguration — John’s Errors — John at the 
Paschal Supper— John at the Cross — John’s 
Jjcgacy at the Cross— John at the Tomb— 
John and 'I'radition — John before the San- 
licdiiiii — John at Palmes- -John's Farawell. 
This liespeaks at once the hand of a master; 
and examinatiou will show that most power- 
fully liave these exalted themes been wrought 
out. We might select a whole sheet of sjieci- 
men passages; but we trush we have said 
enough to commend this very valuable pub- 
li cation to the attention of our readers. 

The Lmnlon Quarterly Itevicw. No. VII. 

W alton and Maberly, London. 

Tiii: present Number is one of great excel- 
lence, but somewhat too general and literary ; 
ut least it is wanting in Articles of passing 
interest with tfie exception of that 011 the 
Wav with liussia. Thai, however, is so very 
copious and elaborate as partly to compen- 
sate for liny supposed deficiency in matters 
])ertiuciit to the passing hour. Of all the 
disquisitions of a periodical character that 
have hitherto appeared, there is not one 
better informed, more comprehensive, or 
more enlightened. It is in fact, a treatise on 
the subject, setting forth the importance of 
the Comnuiiid of the Euxille—^^ hat is Ne- 
cessary to the Balance of Power — 'J'hc 
Claims of the Caucasians— The Russian 
I'hicroaclimeiits in Turkey — The Natural 
i‘>efeiices of Russia— ‘The Material Gua- 
lantees”— The Religious Aspect of the War 
—Freedom of Christian Churches in Turktey 
— The Holy Places, and the Military 
Achievements of Omer Pacha. Having 
discussed these points, the Review then deals 
very plainly, but kindly, with the subject of 
delays from iiiismanagemeiit, and the battles 
which ensued in the Crimea, with the posi- 
tion of Onier Pacha at Eupatoria. 

7 'o Love, and to he Loved, By the Author 
of “ I 'vc been Thinking.” Simpkiii, Mar- 
shall, and Co. 

This is another of those vivid portraitures 


*of life which have been, of late years, issued 
4 l'rom the press of Messrs. Burton and Co. 
Wic publication is marked by the usual ex- 
■rellence, and by> the" usual defects of' its 
class, • It provides for the cultivation of' 
the fancy and the afrectio]is,nnfbh more than 
the understanding. Its proper place, there- 
fore, is a second, not a primary one. To a 
mind jaded with severe study, or overborne 
by the claims and cares of husi^csSi it may 
supply an hour’s innocent aiiiusement; the 
only fear is, best this and sucli publications 
should indispose for arduous work, ami lead 
to the turning of lift into a pastime rather 
than an effort— often rlsiag into agony. 
Flw things arc mAre difficult than to use 
this sort of literature without abusing it; 
and hence our frequent vArnings against it, 
and the advice wc have not seldom given, 
that the* path of total abstinence is the path 
of safely. 

Memoir of the Rev, Joseph Entwisle, Fifly- 
four Years aB)^’'eslcyan Minister. By his 
Son. Second Edition. John Mason. 

Of all Methodistical 'biographies with which 
wc^ are conversant, wc remembef none in 
which we find more real spiritual pleasure 
than in th^ present. Mr. Entwisle was a 
lovely specimen of a Christian manhood; 
and his Memoir is one of the most touching 
and captivating illustrations of earlier Me- 
thodism upon record. Systems are never 
seen to such advantage as when viewed 
through the medium of life. In this view, a 
special v^lue attaches to the volume before 
us, which presents a genuine portraiture of 
the Methodist Preacher of the olden time. 
Whether as to its excellencies or its deficien- 
cies, nothinfif is left to be desired. It is all 
\\ei% and here told in a manner the most 
unvanilshcd; with a sweetness that wins, 
and a piety that edifies. 

The Ethics of the Sabbath. , By D. Pirrbt. 
Constable and Co., Edinburgh ; Hamilton 
and Co., l^indoifT 

On a former occasion we spoke in very high 
terms of this volume, as bringing up the 
great argument touching the Sabbath to the 
present time, encountering and overthrowing 
the enemies of thg sacred day, and demon- 
strating, that whether man be viewed indi- 
vidually, or as incorporated under the do- 
mestic ^*onBtitution, or in political Society, 
the greatest blessing he can enjoy is that of 
the Christian Sabbath; and the heaviest 
calamity that could possibly overtake him, 
would be its Bcoularization. We have, there- 
fore, now simply to reiterate our commenda- 
tion of the Work as one of great worth, and 
eminently calculated to be useful. 

A Manual of Private Devotion. Loif^man 
and Co. 

A pretty volume, consisting of prayers com- 
piled from the Liturgy and writings of 
Bishop Taylor, and the Manual of the 
Bishop of London. The book is avowedly 
intended as an auxiliary and incentive to 
private prayer, and may be preceded or fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Praytt, and by the 
usual extemporaneous %upplication 8 of the 
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individuals who use them. The book forms, 
an elegant and useful pocket companion. I 

Ml/ Ji rather* s Keeper.^ By Amy LoTHROir 
Nisbet and Co. 

I'jiis is ancKher of those light and airy 
American publications, with which the world 
is being deluged. It is throughout, in air, 
spirit, and expression, matter and manner, 
thorougiily American. Those who are ac- 
customed* td such mutter will read the book 


VVr. sit down, with deep solicitude, to make 
our iiionllily report of the aspect of things 
tbruiigliout this great, wicked, and distracted 
world. A flairs, on all sid^s^ present an as- 
pect calculated to excite solicitude. 
llicr viewed religiously , politically, or coin- 
mercially, there is much to make reflecting 
men serious, and to excite the faithful to 
prayer. One of the great things to he noted 
is the fact that many of the latter class are 
betaking themselves to their watch-tower. 
T])c subject of concerted supplication begins 
to exercise the ihoiiglits of very many, both 
in Kiigland and *in Scotlajul. A pamphlet 
of proposals to this cflTcet has recently ap- 
peared; and we have reason to believe that 
it is commaiidhig very general concurrence. 
'J’liat pamphlet specifies the 'objects more 
particularly to he carried before a throne of 
grace; aiifl also tlie times at which the seve- 
ral objects shall he there presented, extending 
the period of the concert to twelve months 
from the month of May^-ow ended. 

Religiously considered, the great event of 
the month is the May MF'.nTiMus, which, 
this year, have been attended with circum- 
stanees not wholly devoid of encouragement. 
A tone of great sobriety iias marked them. 
'I’lie Reports, if not highly encouraging, are 
yet not altogether depressing ; and the speak- 
ing has been generally judicious, ^though 
somewhat lacking in enthusiasm. The eifect 
of the woeful War, the depression gf trade, 
and other circumstances is obvious: and 
there is reason to fear that such eflects will, 
more or less, cripple the exertions of the 
various Institutions. The doubling* of the 
Income Tax, we have no doubt, will prove 
generally disastrous. That item alone is 
larger than the bulk of families in these 
realms were in the habit of appropriating, or 
able to appropriate, to cliaritahle and re- 
ligious objects. Now, one tiling is certain— 
the demaiulswof the tax-gatherer must be 
met; hut, after satisfying him, how arc these 


with delight, since it is eminently pure in 
syirit, full of vivacity, variety, and incident; 
aiid, with all, it is pervaded by a 'strain, not 
x’erely of purity, but of piety. 

A^Vriendly Farewell. By the 11 g.v. «Joiin 
4 Cox. Nisbet and Co. 

Cox has favoured the public repeatedly 
wr<h practical pieces of th^jlogy, all tho- 
roughly evangelical, and much calculated to 
he useful. The pVesent is of the same class. 


fi:mi]ies to deal with many of those jm- 
portaut societies they have hitherto been in 
the habit of supporting? ■ There can be but 
one answer to the question. 'J'o do, even as 
they have been accustomed to do, required, 
generally, system, care, frequently miicb 
thrift, and not seldom a large amount of 
self-denial. It is not, therefore, easy to see 
what more, in that direction, they can do 
than they have done. Tlierc is hut one 
mctliod, then, of meeting the exigency, and 
preventing a state of things on every ground 
to be deplored; that is, for men, of every 
sect and denomi nation of Christians through- 
out tlie hind, i^hom, in various degrees, tlic 
God of Providence has prospered and made 
the stewards of Ins bounty, to come forth 
to supply the lack of tlieir less-favoured 
neighbours. If they will double, trijjle, or 
quadruple their subscriptions, according to 
circumstances, that would go a great way to 
prevent the depression wliicli otherwise mu.Hl 
ensue. 

In the Senate there has been, compara- 
tively, little done : the hand of the legislative 
machine appears to he paralysed. There is 
no disposition to move in the path of reform 
or progress. The ambition of Miiiister.s seems 
to be to get over each successive week as 
they best can; while the independent mem- 
bers, although not wholly inactive, appear to 
be smitten with tlie general lethargy. Amid 
the dillicultics of the times the nations ap- 
pear rather to ^jave been looking to earth 
tlfcan to heaven— to man rather than to Him 
“by whom kings reign and princes decree 
justice.” The cry was recently loud and 
vehement for a change of Government; and 
the present Prime Minister was forthwith to 
“weatlier the storm,” and to conduct the 
Vessel of State into the harbour of safety. 
There was more of passion, however, than of 
reason in the demand, and, consequently, a 
good deal that was romantic in the expecta- 
tion: for more was looked for than it w'as 
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possible for any Prime Minister, whatever 
his (;ai)abiytios, to perforin ; while it ap-1 
pearcd lo be utterly iorgotten that there wot 
a Hand higher than that of a man, to tni# 
iTiovcineiits of which everything to he done y 
the governments of the earth must of neca- 
slly be subordinate. Disappointment is now 
the cry ; and a cliange is loudly demanded.^ 
The failure of attempts 4it negotiating, a 
Peace is deeply deplored by all gogd men. 
'Pile liussiaiis, however — emboldened per- 
haps, in part by the success with which 
they have resisted the Allied Powers in the* 
matter of Sebastopol — declined the vason- 
able terms which the Plenipotentiaries of 
the Allies have propoundc%t, and then them- 
scivgs proposed terms, which it was impos- 
sible to accept, since they really aiiioiinted 
to nothing, and sustained the character ra- 
ther of insult than of reasonable concession. 
Both England and France apj^ear to he be- 
girding themselves for life jnore vigorous 
prosecution of the conflict. The future, 
however, the dread future, is brooded over 
by darkness. None can tell the casualties 
that may arise to alter the entire aspect of 
nddirs. When the great Historian, the late 
Prime Minister of I'^rancc, M. Guizot, was 
asked by the present Emperor, on a recent 
occasii'n, as to his views of the present .War, 
lie replied, “ Sire, there are biii two emperors 
who can wage it ; and one of tl'ein is dead.’* 
Tlic Statesman appeared 'to think* that the 
death of Nicholas would involve the diini- 
iiuLion of liostilitics. fie seemed to forget 
that, properly speaking, the Czarship never 
dies : the moment one drops his successor 
starts in his placb. Recent events have also 
sliowii that while one emperor had so unex- 
pectedly fallen in Russia, another made a 
hciirbreadlh escape in France. An attempt 
has been made to assassinate Louis Napo- 
leon ; and the marvel is, that, under the cir- 
cumstances, he did not perish. Nothing but 
a special Providence could have preserved 
him. Never had an asoassin a better oppor- 
tunity ; and yet, notwithstanding the near- 
ness of his position, and the facilities aflorded 
him for firing two successive shots, both 
missed the mark. Speaking after the man- 
ner of men, this was a matter of unut- 
terable mercy to France and to Europe. 
Although provision has been made“by the 
Constitution, and by the will of the Empe- 
ror, for such an event, or for his decease 
under any circumstances, yet it is impossible 
to foresee, in such a country as France, the 
contiiigencies. The Ruler— and as things 
have turned out, tlie wise and mild, though 
despotic. Ruler of forty millions of men— 
might have been laid in the dust by the 


ruthless hand of a roving murdci-er. So 
iJender is the thread of human life! So 
treble the prop on whie]i the welfare of Jia- 
tions rests! Everything tends to remind 
mankind, that it is not their wiorlom to put 
trust ill princes, and that power is a vain 
thing for safety. 

Nothing particular has occurred in the 
Colonies since our last. Things^i^ gradu- 
ally settling doyrnin Australia, i^idthe stream 
of emigration appears to he on the increase. 

EiTorts arc being iah,de, on a scale such as 
the occasion demanda, to bring Inatters to an 
issue with respect to Maynooth, A motion 
will be made in the House.>iof Commons, for 
the aholitiuii of the Act of 1845, by which 
tile annual giant w'as turned into a perma- 
nent endowment. The result it is impossible 
to foresee; the probability, however, is that 
the motion will rejected. But even then 
the labour will not he lost a great good must 
follow from the discussion, and froip all the 
labours in tlie press and on the platform 
w'hich have preceded it. Error always loses 
in discussio'li, and Truth is a gainer. We 
shall place upon record in our next Number 
the results of the debate. 

The subject of Education, to an c.xtra- 
* ordinary extent, is occupying the attention 
of the public during the 'present Session. 
There have been no fewer than four Bills 
before the House, hut there is no great pro- 
hahility that ..any of them Avill pass. I'lit* 
Lord Advocate for Scotland has prepared 
one, which has passed the second reading 
but the majority was only seven, in a House 
of 291 members. Q’he difference of judg- 
ment is so great, that there* is no hope of 
any measure tliat \^1 comftiand ilie general 
concurrence of tlie House. In a matter ol 
this sort, mere majority is not enough— even 
approval is not enough ; there must be cordi- 
ality. Enthusiasm is desirable and essential 
lo great successes.’ 

The Newspaper Stamp Bill is in a fair 
way of passing. The effect of such an event 
cannot fail to be important News may then 
he every Inhere published witliout the stamp, 
which will only be required in case they are 
sent through the post-office; they may he 
circulated lo any extent by hand. This 
saving of a pemiy on every copy of a news- 
paper will he a very great thing, not fof the 
publishers of newspapers, hut for the public, 
who will he the sole gainers: the publishers 
will gain nothing. But this is only the 
smallest benefit; news may now he pub- 
lished in sheets of all sizes, from a pentiy 
upwards. There will he no interference 
eitliiT with the matter or^the quantity. This 
is a great step in the progress of reform. 
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The following Memorial was presented to 
the Emperor of the French, on the eve of 
His Majesty’s departure from England, 
throughrC/»unt Walewski, the French Am- 
hasaador. It was signed hy a large number 
of gentlemeir- and ministers, .nohlemen and 
bishops, representing all religious parties in 
the country. Such u.?animity will sustain 
our own Go\ernment in aithing at the object 
of the Memorial, ana in representing to 
friendly Governments the expediency of i 


spccting such an universal English feeling. 
His Mfyesty^s reply is subjoined 

“ TO Ills IMPERIAL MAJESTY NAPOLEON III., 
EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH. 

"^pri/20, 1855. 

“Sire, — We, your Mejc sty's memorial- 
ists, officially connected with various reli- 
f^ious societies, lepreseAting almost all parties 
among British Protestants, express the feel- 
ings of large numbers of our friends, in 
hailing unth satisfaction your Majesty's arri- 
val in this country on a visit to 6ur gracious 
Sovereign, as a proof of that cordial Alliance 
which we hope is long to subsist between the 
nations and governments of France and Great 
Britain. 

“ We trust that this Alliance is destined to 
be((r more than niere politiaal fruit. We hope 
that long after this war shall haveicnded, the 
moral influence of the two nations will con- 
tinue to he exercised for the protection of 
true civilization and of sound Uherty. 

“We come to ask your Majesty to unite 
with OUT gracious Sovereign, the Queen of 
England, in urging upon the Turkish Go- 
vernment the establishment of real religious 
freedom in that empire. 

“ It is to thh honour of the Sultan that 
persons horn ChVistianW" are far more pro- 
tected hy law than formerly Trom Mussul- 
man oppression. But freedom cannot he said 
to exist where there is not liberty for indi- 
viduals to pass over from the dominant 
religion of a country to another profession of 
faith. 

“ In opposition to tliis, your Majesty ir 
aware that it is still a capital offence for a 
Turk to make a profession of Christianity. 

“ Sire, at a moment like the present, when 
Turkey owes its security to Weste^i Christ- 
ciidom, it is most incongruous that the faith 
of Christendom should he treated in that 
country as a capital offence. God forbid 
that Europe should oppose such an evil in 
the spirit of the Cruswera, upholding the 
Cross in the East hy exterminating the 
Crescent 1 God forbid that the two nations 
should imitate the h 3 ^ociiBy of Russia, in 
veiling territorial ambition under £he pretext 
of promoting religious freedom ! It would 
be a worthy use, however, of the influence 
iriiich God has given us, to urge upon our 
Turkish Allies the removal of harbarous and 
cruel impedipients to the extension of the 
Christian religion, q 

** In entreating your Majesty to adopt this 
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c[ urse, we are unanimous in desiring that 
t{(e whole of Europe should practise what 
tiie Allied Powers would ei\[oin on Turkey. 

“Sire, we venfture finally to express our 
cOhfidence. that while France and England 
continue allied, and especially if they should 
he alliedun the promotion of religious liberty, 
such an union will be the source of number- 
less blessings to mankind. And we feel cer- 
tain that nothing will more strengthen the 
warm 'attachment of the British people to 
the French nation, and to the French 
Alliance, than a irank and cordial response 
on the part of your Mijesty to the principle 
assertea in this our humble Address." 

The following is the Eaiperor’s reply : 

^ “ Albert Gate House, April 23, 1855. 

“ Sir,*— I lost no time in laying before the 
Emperor the Address which you have done 
me tiie honour to transmit to me in thf; name 
of the Religious Societies [Soditi des Mis- 
sionaires Protestanisl of London. 

“ His Majesty was highly patified with 
the sentiments [a ite tr^s sensible aux senti- 
me hk"] which you have conveyed to him, and 
has specially charged me to express to you 
all his gratitude. 

“ Receive, Sir, the assurance of my most 
distinguished consideration. 

“ Th» Ambassador of France, 

“ A. Walewski. 

“ Sir C. E. Eardley, Bart." 

REV. J. R. LEIFCHILD, A.M. 

The Rev. J. R. Leifchild, A.M., our late 
beloved pastor, having resigned hitf pastoral 
charge over us. to remove for a time to 
Brightoil, for the sake of his health,^ and of 
being near his parents, we have felt it to he 
our duty to accompany bis removal with the 
following testimony : 

During the period of his pastoral care over 
us, our peace and harmony as a church have 
been unbroken; and while we deeply regret 
his removal from us, we trust that it is 
among the “all things" that shall “work 
together for our good," and the glory of Him 
who cannot but do what is right. 

His doctrine among us has been pure; he 
has not shunned to declare unto us the whole 
counsel of God, neither fearing the frown 
nor courting the smile of any man. 

He has left Us with the best and kindest 
fiiejings of Christian love, mutually felt hy 
his own dear friends, whose earnest prayer 
for him is, that the seed he has sown here 
may, by the Divine blessing of the great 
Head of the Church, produce much fruit, 
and all his endeavours to jiromote the inte- 
rests of the Redeemer's kingdom be abund- 
antly blessed. 

(Signed) George Woodward,'^ ' 
Richard Kibble, I 
Dasibl Close, 

Peter Ford, I 

Nailtmrth, May 16, 1855. ’ 
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THE •OFFENCE OF THE CROC : IN WHAT DOES IT CONSIST IN 

THESE DAYS?* 

I need hardly "explain to you the sense Jesus died. That, however, is^ot the 
in which we use the terfn cross in this offence of the cross in these days, so 

paper. We do not mean by this term we put it aside. • 

the instrument on which the Saviour So also with the Greeks. Wo kna^ 
died, nor do we mean the bare histori-^ gine the cross was^oolishne|is to them, 
cal fact of his crucifixion ; hut we not because it -v^s announced to be 
mean the doctrine of the substitution- God's instrument in reg^enerating the 
ary sufierings and death of Christ, as world, but because they ^saw in it 

the grand means by Which God rc- simply the shmneful close of a life 

neif^ and sanctifies the heart of a sin- deficient in all the elements which, in 

ner, and intends to work out the rege- their view, go to make up the character 

neration of thenvorld. We have to of the gomi. It was foolishness to 

do with that great truth which the talk to them^of such a fact forming 

Apostle Paul tells us formed the con- the foundation of a new •cligion, which 

stant theme of his m&istry, “ Christ not only asked for itself tolpratioii 
crucified, which was to the Jews a among other religions, but assumed 

stumbling-block, and to the Greeks the pre-eminence over them all, and, 

foolishness, but to them who are called, in fact, atow'ed as one of its grand 

both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power objects the destruction of them all. 

of Gotl and the wisdom of God.^' What This, we think, was the great offence 

wc now understand by the cross, then, which they saw in the cross ; but this 

is, the vicarious death of Jesus, God's objection, you perceive, is more against 

power and wisdom in the salvation of the fact than the doctrine of Christ's 

men. • death, anti therefore we put it aside. 

I think this is the sense in which Jesus Christ, by his death, has ren- 
you wished me to use the termf and it dered full satisfaction to Divine justice 
is to the ofience of the cross in this on behalf of *men, and the hearty and 
sense that your attention is now • practical reception of this great truth 
called. by faith, which is the operation of the 

This view of the question will nar- Spirit of God, is not only the means 
row it very con^ideri^ly, inasmuch as by which our sins are pardoned and 
it will put aside some aspects in which our hearts sanctified, but the means 
the death of Christ was offensive to by which the regeneration and happi- 
men in the beginning of the Gospel, ness of the world are to be secured. 

The sense in which the cross was a This is a statement of the truth or 

stumbling-block to the Jews is not the doctrine of the cross, and in this truth 
sense in which it is an offence to men we find its offence 
now ; and the sense in which it was In showing how this truth is offen- 

foolishness to the Greeks is not the sive, we might refer to the ever-abiding 

sense in which it is fpollshness to us hostilily of the carnal heart to all that 
in these days. The Jews stumbled is spiritual, and undoubtedly we shall 

because they could not understand find in this the root or source of every 

how their Messiah, the long-promised kind of opposition to the cross ; but 

Offspring of David, in wliom all their this would be dealing too generally 

hopes had centred, to whose advenf with the subject you have given me. 

they had so long and anxiously looked The terms in whicn it has been desig- 
forward, could be put to death like a nated require that I should rather edn- 
Roman slave. Their o^ection was fine m^y observations to the special 
not so much against the doctrine of manifestations of this opposition in 
Christ's atoning sacrifice as against these days. 

the /act that he whom men called their First, then, there is the philosophic^ 

Messiah could die such a death as offence of the cross, which, ailMKbg a 

* The following Paper wai read before a Fraternal Association of independent 
Ministers, and is now sent to the Christian Witness in accordance wMi the unanimous 
request of the bretlireu who heard it. 
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certain class;. is by far tbe most pro-l 
jninentpow. *Ii has been imported t^ 
^ 118 from* Q^rmany, dr rjuther the special 
form Tir'hich . it has assumed has come 
to^us from that land. From a period 
soon succeeding the Reformation we 
have had in certain quarters the mani- 
festation of this kind of opposition to 
tlie cross. Such men as Herbert, and 
Hobbes, and Hume, have* as ably as 
any In our more immediate times pre- 
ferred the philosopuical objections to 
the cross of Christ. ^ But their mode 
of exhibiting these objections has not 
been so dangerbus as that which has 
emanated from Germany. The prin- 
ciple which lies at the foundation of 
both is the same — the exaltation of 
•human reason ; but, in the former case, 
this has been cnunciattid in a cold, 
heartless, purely ii^tcllectual manner. 
The dry, metaphysical form in which 
this opposition was presented rendered 
it unattractive to all but those whose 
education and habits of thought quaH- 
iied them to take interest in purely' 
abstract studies; and tlierefore such 
speculations ns theirs W'ere not very 
dangerous to the great masses of the 
people. There were ^but few wbo 
could understand or feel interest in 
them, and hence but few who could be 
ixgured by them. , 

Now, though the philosophical scep- 
ticism of these days is founded on the 
same principleSf it exhibits a new cle- 
ment, to which the former was a 
stranger, and which makes it all the 
more dangerous. The former was a 
clear, unmistakable scepticism, clothed 
in the language and presented in the 
form of philosophy. Men were in no 
danger of mistaking the animus of the 
thing, or confounding it in their 
thoughts, however remotely, with a 
reveuttion from God. It boldly, avow- 
edly, and manifestly struck at the roots 
of everything like a revealed religion. 
Not BO with the scepticism^ of these 
days. There is a mysterious and fas- 
cinating witchery of spiritualism about 
it, which is strangely captivating to 
m^y minds. The daring impiety of 
the old form, which at once startled 
and alarmed those who possessed a 
shadow of reverence for God's revjealed 
^llj is not found in the new. There 
, is a kind of religious influence cast 
around it ; the language it uses, and 
the appar(tut deference it nays to the 
i/?,ord of God, the way in which it ap- 
peals to and describes man*s inner 


ljj|e, make it aU the more dangerous. 

teachers use in a neiv sfsnse the 
tirtns of religion which arc all familiar 
tet us, and which are associated with 
om most hallowed thoughts. 'Well 
ani beautifully has Dr. II alley said: 
“\Jhey B])eak a language iwhich to us, 
whose mothcjv tongue is the Bible dia- 
lect, sounds strange and barbarous, 

‘ half iiythe speech of Ashdod, and not 
in the #ews' language, but according 
Jo the language of each people.’ They 
cite Hebrew' prophets, with a new in- 
terpretation, and construe the language 
of Galilee after a grammar of their 
o^wn. They spcjfk of laitli and divinity, 
and things unseen ; but to us the^ 
seem to speak of faith without testi- 
mony, divinity withbut personality, 
and tilings unseen without proof. They 
discourse of a prc^pliet in every truth- 
telling man, or inspiration in every 
poetic soul, a miracle in every wonder 
of nature, an angel’s song in every 
coloured floiver and glittering dew- 
drop and golden star, a Christ in ery 
living man, could you but bajilize and 
anoint it for its glorious mission. And 
so, with the materials of our sacred 
words, they construct a new revela- 
tion.” 

This is as true as it is beautifully 
expressed, and 'herein is our danger. 
While the great end contemplated by 
this “ iihilosophy Mscly so called ” is 
the utter destruction of all that is 
supernatural in Christianity, this end 
can hardly be seen amid the spiritual 
influjence which seems to pervade it. 
Who dare assert that these new pro- 
phets belioyc not in inspiration ? Why, 
they arc perpetually talking about it ! 
But their inspiration is something very 
different from that believed among us, 
and which is taught in the Sacred 
Scriptures. And so it is with the 
whole of our religious terminology. 
A thoughtful man is shocked by the 
daring impiety and infidelity w'hich 
are not verv ingenuously concealed 
^der our most sacred terms. 

The grand secret is, these men will 
not submit their understandings to 
God's own simple method of saving 
sinners, and regenerating the world. 
The cross demands faith; they offer 
reason^ and they stumble at this offence. 

There is another brunch of this part 
of the subject which requires notice — 
the constant tendency of many to look 
exclusively at the subjective in reli- 
gion, and the contempt which they 
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S our on all that is objective. It^s 
enied (hat there is any outward d^ 
matic theology at all, the underst^lk 
ing and belief of which are esscc^fi 
to sq^vation. They tell us religio^is 
the Hfe of God in the soul, the regjUa- 
tion of a man’s thoughts and feelims, 
the constanlf communion of his wliole 
being with God ; that as truth which a 
man feels to be true, which harmonizes 
with his intuitive consciousness, and 
hence the test and standard or truth is 
not without a man, but within him ; U 
thing is true, not because Go^ word 
says it, but because we feel it. 

Here is a large portion of truth, but 
it is one-sided truth, in close connection 
wfth much error. Religion, in one as- 
pect, is the li(e of God in the soul, 
it is the regulation of the thoughts and 
feelings, it is the constant communion 
of a man’s whole beug with his God. 
Yea, more; it docs harmonize with a 
man’s inner consciousness ; but it is 
not therefore true, but it does all this 
because it is true. This is not the 
cause hut the evidence of its tfuth. 
God’s Gospel is true whether men be- 
lieve it or not. It would objectively 


I ignores faiths the other reason. We 
see this latter spirit in the Romish and 
^Anglo-Catholic chjirchcs. There', ap- 
pears to be a ’settled purpose' in eac& 
to erdsh reason in relation to religion^ 
and to demand of every man an uxt* 
questioning faith, not in God’s word, 
but in the teachings of the church. 
The spirit is seen quite as miTbh in the 
Tractarian section of th^ Established 
Church aB*amoug the Roman Catho- 
lics. The grow'^ of this spirit in the 
Episcopal ChfirqtL simultaneously with 
the revival of pure Romanism affords 
an iiitcresting study the religious 
philosopher. 

The -fetters by which Roman Catho- 
licism had bound the spirit of the 
world were brohen asunder by the 
immortal Li:^^er, the great agent in 
effecting the Reformation ; and the 
weapon which he «o successfully used 
in this glorious work was the right 
of each man to read God’s holy word 
for himself, and to interpret it accord- 
ing to the dictates of his .jtidgment and 
conscience, enlightened by the Spirit 
of God. With this great weapon he 
struck at the roots of that blind and 


have remained eternally true, though 
no man had ever believpd it. It has 
an existence apart from its existence 
in the soul — it live^ in th^ Record, 
There is larking in the error now 
under review the serious and soul- 
destroying assumption that it matters 
not what a man believes so long as his 
heart is right in the sight of God. 
But they who maintain this assump- 
tion seem to forget that the heart can 
be made right only by a belief of the 
truth. There can be no spirit without 
letter — no subjective religion without 
objective truth. The tendency to de- 
cry all dogmatic theology, to frow^n 
out of the world everything like a 
creed — even the creed of the cross — in 
these days is as foolish as it is opposed 
to the spirit of Christianity. No man 
to whom God has given an intellect is 
without a creed, if he u^e his intellect 
at aU. It may not be a written creed, 
but the measure of his faith is the 
measure of his creed. 

No^ we believe this tendency to 
make light of the record, has its origin 
in a disnke to it, and springs from uie 
offence of the cross. 

Secondly, there is the offence of the 
cross to the Superstitious, This is the 
opposite extreme to the philosophical, 
^ut they aipe both extremes. The one 


implicit faith iii sacerdotal intallihility 
which had been Rome’s strongest 'fet- 
ter. We imagine, however, that Lu- 
ther would nave been disposed to 
admit, as we are now, that the great 
primciple which he employed so suc- 
cessfully against Rome, right and true 
in itself, might nevertheless be prosti- 
tuted to mischievous purposes. To 
the man who thirsting ^ter truth, 
and who comes ?s a little child to God’s 
pure word, seeking the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit, the principle is an 
invaluable one ; be must receive good. 
But one who has but little sense of 
religion, fiiU of %iB own conceit, proud 
of his own wisdom, may use most 
licentiously the right of private judg- 
ment, independent of church authority. 
After. Luther’s time, this seems to 
have been the case. Men laid hold on 
his principle, freed themselves from 
riestly domination, and then pushed 
is pnnciple to an excess which he 
never contemplated. His principle^was 
the right to use reason in discovering 
what God bad revealed, not to deny 
that God had revealed anything, ,But 
men, proud of their reason^t havihg 
been loosed from the tramm^'^ff 
priestism, rushed to the opposite ex- 
trwe; and from making^iaith every- 
thing and reason nothing, they made 
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teanon everything KSd feitli nothing. ( 
Hence we heve had the rise of infidel j 
nhilOBOphv in OenuHny.. *' * * 

^ Nov a rev thoughtful men, sueh as 
Fusey, and tlook, and Nevman, were 
of great ability and of strbngTeligidua 
senthnenti looked abroad bn the re- 
ligious w/)rld — especially on Gbrinanyi 
the tothplace of the Reformation — 
and they ver& shocked to see the spirit 
of infidelity so rife there, and also to 
eee the viru^of the Aag^ie inocolating 
the Protestant chunm^n this land ; an 
infidelity vhich vas not to be sneered 
at or despised, for it vas taught vith 
considerable ability by feen professuig 
to be Christiaiis— men of high intemty 
and eharaeter; and they revolved the 
TOestion, Hov is it, that in Germany, 
ute birth-place of the* Reformation, 
which ought to >«ethe great stronghold 
of the ‘faith, ve see luch an absence of 
jqpixituBlity, and such. an amount of 
infidelity? And then they appear to 
have been driven up to the cdncluaion, 
that these were but the legitimate and 
necessary results of the fundamentid 
principle of the reformation. Once 
snap asunder the fetters of church 
authority, aud admit the right of pri- 
vate judgment, and you have bo secu- 
rity ibr the maintenance of true reli- 

g ion. Reason will be exalted and faith 
rought lov. Such vas thd conclusion 
to which they came ; and to avoid these 
deplorable conse^ences they deteit 
mmed to abandon the principle of 
the great Reformer, and again take 
refuge in church authority and sacer- 
dotfld infallibility. Hence the rise of 
Anglo-Catholicism in the ^Established 
Church. 

But it will be asked, whether, to 
those who ignore reipsou and exalt 
faith, the cross con be on offence ? Is 
it not a fact, that such persons are 
wont to make a great deal of the cross 
— to glory in the cross? But their 
cross IS not ours. They loser «sight of 
the grand object of Christ’s death in 
Uunr veneration for the mere historical 
fimi* The very essence of their system 
is extemalism. Sacramental efficacy, 
pridbtly power, bodily macerations and 
genuflexions, altar ornaments, and such 
Bke, enevSUbstituted for the doctrine of 
the oroee. God's simple method of 
justifying sianers by faith in the sacri- 
flCe of Jesus is an offence tu them. 

This is one aspect of the offence of 
the cross, «vihic]i meets us at every 
^ turn. The desSte to merge personiu 


t ^onsibility in chnrch responsibility, 
make the corporate body'^do the 
1^ of the individasl, and to casit the 
siiiuof bosom of the 

ebu cb, is meeting us everywhere. “The 
enr ifix is put in the place of the cross, 
an^ the cnurch in the place of the 
Saviour! 

Thirdly. There is another point. 
The want of faith in the ability of the 
cross to accomplisli that which it pro- 
poses, and the substitution of other 
kinds of instrumentality for this pur- 
pose, is/ if we mistake not, an offence 
of the ci'Oss. It requires no small 
aipount of moral courage for iis to go 
forth in these days, and, fulfilling our 
duty, maintain against aU comers, that 
nothing hut the cross of Christ can 
work out the regeneration of the world. 
Who believes tms now ? The clamor- 
ous demand for something new, the 
shaking and unsettling of old land- 
marks seem to indicate that many of 
ns have become either ashamed of the 
cross, or distrustfel of its pouer to 
raise the world to its true position. 

The cross the great means of effect- 
ing this work I No, says one ; a well- 
arranged system of national education, 
which will meet the necessities of the 
lowest class, this is what we need. 
This will soon convert our prisons into 
temples of industry, peace, and happi- 
ness ; this will soon obviate the ncces- 
sity for magistrates, policemen, and all 
officers of justice. Only get a CTand 
system of national education, and you 
will soon seciire the regeneration of 
the world. Now we are certainly not 
disposed to undervalue the blessing 
of educatioS ; but how teaching chil- 
dren to read, and write, and w'ork the 
rule of three, cau so change their 
hearts as to secure this result, wc can- 
not just see. This reasoning proceeds 
on the assumption, that no person who 
has been educated is ever found in the 
presence of the n^agistrate or in the 
cell of the felon. Unhappily we know 
the contrary. « 

^'The cross make the world happy! 
says another. It is a mistake. Uni- 
versal suffrage, the charter, firee^trade, 
fairpolitical institutions, these are what 
we need. We do not undervalue these. 
Some of them are, and the whole of 
them may be, very desirable, and may 
be productive of much good, and 
Christians and Christian ministerb may 
legitimately strive for them ; but, alas ! 
were they possessed to-morrow, they 
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would stiU'leay^ 
untouched, - ,.,. ,. , .v 

The. cross remote, idl,,|m 
manldiid [ yb^muet mpke it 
disUstefid tQ .thOi pepi^. nVou ji 
present it, in, a ,le^'naI4,afd ax 
form.^ You inust call in the aid t 
aesthetic element in your public 
shijt^ eyerytting attraqt^^c- 

Imptoya ypur architecture %n(l yovnr 
music. ,l^ave jipthiug to repulse men. 
$o,8ay we ; but let it uot^be ^gotten, 
that this pertains only to tlm externitlfl 
of religion^ that whw you naire dpne 
all this, there will still be an offence in 
the cross. • , . „ , , . 

^ Preach the cross, says'anbther. That 
is only one part of, a minister's work ; 
and if he rely* on, that, he will never 
lay hold on the masses of. the . people. 
He must sympathise with the political 
aspirations of the working r classes. 
He must adopt a newer and a fresher 
style of presenting the doctrines of the 
cross. Antiquated methods will not 
do now. And in addition to. this, he 
must be prepared to take his ptfrt in 
enlightening men^s minds on other 
subjects than the Gospel. He must be 
found on the platform and in the lec- 
iure-room, and thus become a general 
instructor. Be it so. There is pro> 
bably truth in all .t^. Built is just 
possible that there is secretly at the 
spring of all this anxiety for change, 
and newness, a larking want of faith m 
God's own instrumentality for couvert- 
iug the worl^ It may be, perhaps 
unconsciously, the offence of the cross 
which prompts it. 

N ow, brethren,, it cannot be an upin- 
tcresting inquiry with us, flow &C can 
a man, who faithfully and fearlessly 
preaches the cross, with all its oifen- 
siveness, to the sceptic, philosopher, 
sentimentalist, educationaust, and po- 
litician, expect to be popular ? Jf popu- 
larity be the result pf moving masses 
of our fellow-me]^ making them hang 
with breathless interest on pur lips, 
gathering crowds of peqple around us 
wherever we go, it will probably be 
found to depend on other things than 
simply preeching the cross . or not 
preaching it. A well-trained mind, 
stored with the spoils of learning, a 
graceful elocution, a powerful and mu- 
sical voice, defP oame^tness and pa- 
thos, these will make a man popular 
in this sense with almost any subject ; 
and in spite of the offensiveness of the 
cross he may preach, and mon . will 


tiuw, ^ ^ 
it, and in 

3a1)jf .tlua. be;.^ .only lasd.p£:B(ipt^ 
luity nrlu^ ministecs cfMf qbioiii) mm 
me. great,, majority of the pmsepit 
ministry iiiay., despair.. of ever bjSiw 
populoTi. . M, ^ , 

But, the fair, way of putting thniixmit-. 
ter is ,,thi| : Can a map .of average 
ability gather p number of peoj^e 
arc^unduhiiui.^^ interest. and instruct 
them, nfbile nebbeaza a faithful .testi- 
mony to, the doqtriuee of , the OTDss, as 
.could', do^^C bis tAemp^iwere more 
congenial to ^sh and bipod? . Will the 
ptie^ of tiie cross militate against his 
popularity to any seriouB extant?, .. 

. Kow looking at the subject jmt ce, we 
should bp , deposed to reply in the 
affirmative. , Bow ca% it be otherwise, 
when he labounf under the disadvam 
tage of having for his constant theme 
a subject which is offensive to the car- 
nal mind? And yetwhenwexememr 
ber that God has promised his Spirit in 
connection with the manifestation of 
his truth, we are disposed to say,, that 
a man who 4 b in earnest in preaching 
simplp dqptrine of the cross, jwill, 
in^a tme and valuable sense, become 
popular. ;And we believe one xseajsbn 
why so many of .us who preach * the 
cross appear to see so little fruit to our 
laboi:^ IS because we lose sight of this 
great truth— our absolute dependence 
on thfi Spirit. W. H. 

Donewter* 


THE SUPREME EXCELLENCY OF 
THE SACRED SCRIPTURES. . 

'*Taka the sword, of the ^irit, which is the 
word of ^od."— E fh. vi. 17. 

The strong assertion of David, the 
warrior-saint, in reference to the sword 
of Goliath, Thereiis none like that," 
will apply with < yet greater force to 
that spiritual weiapon spoken of by 
Paul as a very important, yoa,':dndi^ 
pensable part of the Christian panoply. 
There is. not merely a high value 
longing to it, but it may justly be 
described as’ possessing a value 'wt is 
supreme, and an authority that Is pre- 
emlnimt.; '€ur a ground of appeal mso, 
it is the first and the last, thaC which 
ou^t to terminate all strife and ‘de- 
bate. ^ This appears m many idipbvinxit 
points of view. 

• 1. '* There is none Jjlke ft" as'"it re- 
spects the illumination of the undex^ 
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standing and tlie conviction of the 
judgnieut. ^ , i 

f When so mncli is ' affirmed of the 
Divine Ttord, and such paranSount 
importance attached to it, it is so done 
in its immediate connection with the 
Holy Spirit, from whom it originally 
proceeded, ^and who has gracionsly 
promised to company it bv his omni- 
poteiv^ energy. 

When we look at <he Pagan world 
in ancient tidies, and irhSn we regard 
its state now, we clearly discern what 
the world was, ^and what it is now 
without Divine revelation. It is true 
there were a few illuBtriouB sageg who 
wrote admirably on moral subjects, hut 
it is by no means unlikely that these 
had received the reflex of Reve- 

lation, inasmncl^as we know that “ the 
world by wisdom knows not God,” and 
of the populace in general it may be 
said to the very utmost extent, “Dark- 
ness covered the earth, and gross dark- 
ness the people.” 

In the very name of religion, and 
under the very patronage of their 
divinities, rites the most abominable 
and^ disgusting were performed ; and 
thus is it now with the millions of 
Hindostan, and various other parts of 
the world. If our holy religion did 
nothing more than preserve us from 
this degradation, it would be much, 
but it eflects infinitely more ; it not 
only preserves from idolatry, and the 
vices consequent upon but it also 
leads to Divmq, illum^pation, holiness, 
and salvation. It answers questions 
which no other religion can possibly 
answer, both as it regards the nature of 
God and of our relation to him. What 
a bright and blessed i^w does it afford 
to us of the perfections of the Mo*<t 
High! How rational, and yet how 
sublime 1 How worthy of himself! 
How expressly adapted to the nature 
and necessities of man ! What admir- 
able doctrines, which the reason of 
jnan could never have discovered! 
What declarations, examples, promises, 
and preoepts ! “ The testimony of the 
Lora is sure, making wise the simple.” 
^The illiterate peasant, or the child in 
the Sundw-school who has studded the 
word of God with prayer, will obtain 
far clearer views of Divine truth than 
alL the illustricms sages and philoso- 
phers of antiquity who were destitute 
of reyelatioihk Let us, then, bring every- 
thing of a reli^tis character to tma 
j Bclestial light, lest we should walk after 


tl^ illusions of our own imaginations : 
t(^he law and to the testimony: if 
speak not according to this word, it 
is i^cause there is no light in us. « 

“ There is none like it ” to reno- 
va^ the heart and excite the passions. 
Goi always appears to ^employ his 
own word in effecting the former of 
these purposes ; accoraingly we read, 
“ Of ms pwn will begat be us with the 
word of truth, that we should be a 
kind of first fruits of his creatures.” 
“Being. born again, not of corruptible 
seed, but of incorruptible, bv the 
word of God, thrt liveth and abideth 
for ever.” Generally, the Divine word, 
as its proclamation is heard or as it^is 
read, produces this blessed change; 
but when it is effected by Christian 
intercourse, or the influence of reflec- 
tion or affliction, some part of it is 
referred to or recollected, and thus, if 
not so directly and visibly as if ally , it 
becomes the instrument of regene- 
ration. 

Were wc to be asked what is the 
most important thing effected by it, we 
should unhesitariugly reply, that by 
which it becomes “ the engrafted word, 
saving the immortal soul.” Other 
effects may gratify and please, may 
even lead to tl^ amendment of the 
life, bnt Mt>, and this alone saves from 
•everlasting death, and conducts to a 
blessed immortality. Alas ! how many 
there are who have read this sacred 
book from childhood, ^nd yet up to 
the present moment have not been 
conducted to the point referred to ; the 
greatest and most important of all 
works still remaining undone. Yea, 
that very word which is expressly 
adapted and intended for life, by its 
mere formal perusal, operates in a 
completely different way, and leads to 
death, even as the same sun which 
melts the wax hardens the day ! What 
tears of blood are sufflcicnt to shed for 
such! Will it apply to any of you? 
Examine yourselves, and that most 
devoutly and faithfully, to know “ whe- 
ther ye are yet in the faith.” As we 
ore the subjects of passions and feel- 
ings as well as of intdlect, it is in a 
very high degree important that these 
should be engaged in the best and most 
saped of all causes. Without this 
neither can we make progress in the 
Christian course, nor do good in our 
day and generation. How exceedingly 
desirable, how necessary, that these 
“ sails of the soul ” should be filled 
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with a prosperous gale! Who 
read the Divine word with care 
attention without perceiving its 
able adaptation to mids:e “ our x^Je 
abound more and more in knowle^'/ge 
and in all judgment ? “ It is go|id/* 

(it assures us,) **to be- always S«a- 
lonsly aflfecthd in a good thing.” #To 
be not only *^notaloudul in business,” 
but also ''fervent m spirit, serving the 
Lord.” • 

III. " There is none like it” for the 
guidance and direction Of the life. • 

But for this we should be le|t to the 
mere influence of reason and judgment, 
which, from the period of man’s apos- 
tasy, have been insufficient and erro- 
neous guides, oftentimes "calling good 
evil, and evil good,” consequently, " If 
the light that be in us be darkness, 
how great is that darkness.” 

Even in the ordinary affairs of life 
we require a guide, how much more in 
those seasons of special and extraor- 
dinary difficulty which will, and must 
arise in passing through this world. 
Here wo have an infallible gukle in 
every case, however difficult and per- 
plexing ; for if we have not particular 
directions adapted to -our^iTcnm- 
stances, we have great geiier^ princi- 
ples by which we may and ought to be 
directed. ■ In addition to lives of 
good men whose virtues were intended 
for our imitation, and of bad men, 
whose vices 'were intended for our 
avoidance, we have also the nerfect 
example of ^he Son of God, who de- 
scended from heaven with all the love- 
liness of heaven’s character, and who 
has, we have been assured, " set us an 
example that we may tread in his 
steps.” In him every grace and virtue 
is drawn out and exhibited in a living 
form ; in all doubtful cades (and such 
cases will arise) let us consider how he 
would have acted under these dreum- 
stahees, praying for Divine direction, 
and determining to avoid the very 
"appearance of evil,” remembering 
that " whatsoever is mot of faith is 
sin,” and we have great reason to •be- 
lieve that we shall not greatly err. 
" The meek will he guide in judgment, 
and the meek will he teach his way.” 

-In the works of moralists and omers 
who have not received " the truth as It 
is in Jesus,” we sometimes find much 
that is good, together vriflli many valu- 
able rules and directions, but they are 
utterly wanting in those great aud 
'Powerful motives wbieh^hreoiecessaxy 


• to give them effect, and without which,* 
even though various dutiies should he 
t performed, they possess no real viriue 
in the eyes of Him who "looketh. at 
thehhart/’ and " requireth truth in 
inward parts.” 

IV. “There is none like it”, to 

enable us to contend with our spiritual 
adversaries. • •, 

That we have adversarjes, numerous, 
powerful, ‘and malignant, who can 
doubt ? They aje far worse than^those 
with whom Daigd^had to contend ; and 
all that the sword of Goliath was to 
him, and -much more^will this sword 
be to us. As he, when he looked at 
that ^eelebrated weapon, was reminded 
of the interposition of the Most High, 
so are we assured by. the word of uie 
Lord, that " He who hath delivered in 
six troubles, ’’•shall “ never leave, never 
forsake us.” InAhe description of the 
Christian panoply, given by the apostle 
Paul in lus epistle to the Ephesians, 
after referring to those parts which 
are defensive in their character, he 
then expressly mentions this, the only 
one that is offensive, saying, "Take 
the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God.” We haye only to peruse 
the temptation of Him who c6nde- 
scended to be " tempted, that he might 
be able to succour them that are 
tempted, ”*to see tbe great importance 
of this part of the Christian armour. 
In every instance that he was assailed 
hy " the wicked one,” " the God of this 
world,” whether he was tempted to 
distrust, to presumptioh, or to unholy 
ambition, •he employed this heavenly 
weapon, and by it not only were the 
thrusts of the Prince of Darkness 
parried, but be was actually put to 
flight. Tempted souls, learn to imi- 
tate his bright and blessed example ; 
like him, to watch, and pray, and fight, 
for then, and only then, with him will 
you triumph : " Take the whole armour 
of God, that ye may stand in the evil 
day, and having done all to stand.'’ 

V. « There isuone like it” to impart 
rich and precious consolation. How 
greatly do we require this in a world 
of perpetual changes, of tribulntionB, 
and perplexities, of sin and of death* 
■For want of it, many have sunk m the 

.'deep waters *nover mote to. rise; the 
' remembranoe.>of thrir case should ope- 
rate as beacons to. jus ; may theyuot 
have^ fallen in tain! Would you. be 
sustained and comforted amidst the un^ 
avoidable trials asA afUctians of life^ 
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BO as to bear them with pali^t «ut>- i 

mission an^l&olymag&aiiiimty?. I^isC 

sacred volume jb amnirahly e^nd cx-| 
pres^ly adapted to pry^uce tbifl. i Jti 
' assures us there is precious andiCfver- 
lasting contolatiQa in Christ, and re^ 
veals the blessed Spirit as emphatically 
the Comforteir }!' thus baht is com- 
municated amidst the thimEcst shades 
of darkneits, and comfort amidst the 
deepest tribiriation. It is the Cbristiani 
and ha alone, that can understand the 
apostolic paradox/#^* iiprrowful, yet 
always re3oicing4''< f 

That panacea which the ancients 
long dreamt o^ and Strenuously sought, 
but which they never found, has here 
been discovered and made manifest: 

** Godliness is profitable unto all things, 
having the promise of the liib that now 
is, and of that whiGlvi4B to come/* 
Would you. be, happy, the desire of 
every rational heing? seek, then, the 
precioui^ blessing in the way of God's 
appointment ; Great peace have they 
that know thy law, and nothing shall 
offend them/* *<In the world” (said 
Christ to his disciples) ^'ye shall have 
tribulation, but in me ye shall have 
peace ; ** yea, we are assured there is 
<*joy ** as well as peace in believing/’ 

VI. “ There is pone like it ** to pre- 
pare for death and, a blessed immor- 
tality. 

Were it not for the reveldtion of the 
Most High, death, and especially that 
of infants, would be one of the most 
inexplicable things in this world, and 
would appear, in some degre^to reflect 
on the perfections of ^he Divine chat* 
racter- In vain do u^dela and semi- 
infidels attempt to explain it on the 
principleB of mere reason ,* a darkness 
worse than Egyptian stiU rests upon it, 
which their utmost efforts cannot re- 
move. One verse of the Divine volomoi 
effects infinitely more towarda its re- 
moval than aU their xeasonings; it 
assures us, ** The body is dead because 
of sin,” but “ the spirit is life because 
of rmhteouSnesa.” That which wee 
lost by «*tbe first Adam** has been 
more than recovered by “ the second 
Adana, tlpi (#ord from heaven/’ r 

Daw is exceedingly appalling to 
nature, and God answers very imporfr 
ant punmses by making it so. But 
hou 13 Uie mind reconciled to it, and 
sometimes more than reconciled, by 
tbe beavtKjheenug declaration, Christ 
has aboUsbed death, and brought life . 
and immortffiity fo light by the Gos- 


pel.” Xo the 'believer in the Son of 
^d, death ‘is thfi^ gate of endless life. 
Airist has actually passed thrdhgh that 
valley where this enemy of the 
hKman race holds a ^temporary domi- 
ni^; by tasting death for fevery 
m/b,” he has extracted his sting, and 
ctfivcxted him into a messenger of 
peace; he unlockB the fbiters which 
confine the Chilslaan to this terrestrial 
state, after which he ascends at once to 
his Father and his God. 

In this sacred book a world of per- 
iect and uusuUied bliss is clearly re- 
vealedl' and the way to it is no less 
explicitly declared : Chnst is not only 
<< the way ” of adbeptanoe to the Father, 
but also that which leads to everlotot* 
ing life. Myriads are described as 
having actually entefbd that blessed 
region ; ** ^ey have washed their robes, 
and m^e them white in the blood of 
the Lamb, and therefore arc they 
before the throne/’ “The spirits of 
just men made perfect/* “They are 
made like unto the angels,” and asso- 
ciated with them in bliss. Seek, I be- 
seech you, a preparation for that state 
of glory, “a meetness for the inherit- 
ance of the saints in light ; '* rest not 
satisfidl until, upon Scriptural pniici- 
ples, yon are enabled to say, “Wc 
know that we have eternal life.” 

If the Divine word be of such price- 
less value, ought it not to be diligently 
Tead and studmd, with much prayer for 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit? 
Having felt its transforming and con- 
soling power, ought we not earnebtly 
to recommend it to others ? Above all, 
ought we not sincerely and universally 
to obey its sacred ipj unctions ? Never 
do we reidly evince that we believe it 
and feel its power, but as this is the 
case. “ Be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers c^y.” “ Blessed are they ” 
(said Christ himself) “who hear the 
word cif God and keep it.” 

W. F. B. 

THE final condemnation OF 

SINNERS NV) IMPEACHMENT OF 

THE DIVINE PERFECTIONS. 

“ This, my long-suffersnce, and my day of 
graces 

They who neglsqt and icpni shall never 
taste; 

But hard be hardened^ blind be blinded 
more, 

That they may stumble on, and deeper fall j 

And none but aaoh from mercy I eaelude.** 
Milton. 

As God caanot contradict himflelf, no 
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system of religious opinions oan^ be 
correctly drawn from Bible tiiet 
does not accord with the morale 
fections of the Divine Being,' and' 
especially with his infinite goodnesSii' 
To this test we, as GalvinUts, most a 
cheerfully submit our and' 

await the result with xur amous soti- 
citude* One dit^ulty, itiAd, stands 
in oux way to that complete decision 
which we are warranted to anticipate. 
Our feeble powers,*' and oux liifiited 
Vknowledge of Ood’s weeks in all their 
^oundlesB extentr scateely allow us, in 
any particular, to determine with acto* 
racy what is and what is not consistent 
•with the Divine peri'ectiIbBs ; and to 
make w>ur apprehensions of right the 
measure and standard of the Divine 
conduct, to sit in 'judgment on the 
operations of infinite wisdom^ and to 
pronounce sentence of <*jnst or ** un- 
just,” “wise” or “unwise,” as they 
may agree or disagree with our con- 
ceptions of wisdom and rectitude^ 
would be not less extravagantly ab- 
surd than monstrously impious. ^ 

Montesquieu has a good remark on 
this subject The most sensible pM- 
losophers who have reficcted upon the 
nature of God, have declared to 
be a being most absolutely* perfect ; 
but they have very greatly abused this 
idea. They have enumerated al! the 
diiferent perfections that man is capa- 
ble of poeseasitig or imagining, and 
with these they load this idea of the 
Divinity ; nut considering that these 
attributes are frequently opposite to 
one another, and that they cannot sub- 
sist in the same subject without de^ 
stroyiug tbemselves. The poets of the* 
west say, tliat a painter desiring to 
make a portrait of the goddess of 
beauty, compared the handsomest Gre- 
cian women, and selected from each 
what was most agreeable, of which 
several beauties he painted one whole, 
to resemble the most beautiful of all 
the goddesses. If a man from hence 
shoiUd conclude that she was fair and 
brown, that 8b.e had black* eyea and 
gray, and that her oountenance was 
mUd and fierce, Jie would pass for a 
fool. God often wants a perfection 
which would render him very im- 
perfect ; but he is never limited but by 
himself; he is his bWn necessity.** — 
Persian Letters* 

This testimony is true. We have no 
certain knowleuge of God’s petfeo- 
tions, except &om the revelatn^n he 


hag himself made of them in his' word ; 

can tell what is consistent with 
i^hose perfections only by observing V' 
''^hat he actually permits brihgs to^ 

pass. That he is love, that bp it infi- 
'nicely merciful, and that he is the' 

\ Father of the human race, we know, 
j because he has said it ; but' to deter- 
mine the course which this albmerclful 
and afPectiOnate parent ought ana ought 
not to pursue, would betray t strange 
forgetfulness of our own incompetency, 
|ind h most criminal Waiitbf confidence 
m the unerring wisBom and spotless 
integrity of me adorable Jehovah. 
We are iK>t to suppose fliat, infinite 
^love in Gpd must operWte after the 
same msniier as human love. We 
frequently love to our own sorrow, and 
to the great injury of the objects of 
our attacbmeni. *£rod loves with all 
the Sincerity and feryouvaof the best 
earthly pareals, but ‘with an affection 
wisely disciplined ; 4md what that may 
dictate in ^ cases, is not for us to 
know, till Wn can comprehend the 
whole that our good and the good of 
tile universal family of God may re- 
quire. * 

As far, however, as the Calvinistic 
andArminian systems are' concerned,, 
there can hi no objection to make a 
comparison between them, according 
to our conceptioju, of the infinite good- 
ness of, God. For this purpose it will 
be necessary to correct some misrepre- 
sentations. Among the many erro- 
neous statements of Calvinism given 
by those to whom it is obnoxious, the 
following are the «ehief ^-•Before the 
. foimdation of *the world, God, from 
mere caprice, elected certain indivi- 
duals to everlasting glory. For them 
he sent his Son to suffer and to die. 
For their conversuin, and to insure 
their perseverance, he gave the Scrip- 
tures, and imparts the Holy Spirit, 
irresistibly to work upon them; and 
do what they may, faitiifiil or unfitith- 
ful, yielding or rebellious; they shall 
eventually be taken to heaven, an4 
sing the louder for the greater crimi- 
*nality they have incurred on earth. 
With respect to the rest of mankind, it 
was either decreed that they $houla 
sin and peritii, or they were left in 
those circumstances in which it was 
absolutely impossible fbr them to be 
saved, how willing soever they mi^t 
be, and how sincerely soever they 
might repent and pray for mercy. 
They come into the worl4 destitute of ' 
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the po'^er essential to moral leroe&sW stand the truth, because they mQ 
bility, and are sent to perdition for th^ make theit “ heart gross.V 
. sin of Adam, becv^ipe they did not, tl* With respect to the cause and ex- 
extncate themselv^ do that which it tent of this depraved state, commonly 
was as impossible for them & perform called “ origmal sin,” Mr. Wesley, and 
as to create the universe. £ even Arminius, are said not to have 

Without stopping to inquire what " differed from Calvin himsdf. The o'nly 
countenance may have been given to ^ question thS parties is, whc- 

any of these notions, it is sufficient to wer, in cmisequence of the first trans- 
say thej are now rejected by the great greipsion, thpe is entailed upon man- 
body of modem Calvinists, who have kind anything which obstructs their 
agreed to denoUi^ce them as the " ex- salvation against their own will. Mo-/ 
crebC6ni:es of Calffinism.”* Theviewii dem Calvinists affirm there is not; 


now entertained by that body are as 
foUows : — The death of* Christ is a fiill 
and sufficient atonement for the sins of 
the whole world ; and God .has set if 
forth as a propitiation, on the ground 
of which he will meet and save every 
man who approach/io by faith ; having 
given an u^miited promise, that who- 
soever believeth in its efficacy shall be 
for^ven, and made eternally happy. 
One man has as much authority from 
God to believe in the sacrifice of his 
Son as another, because no warrant for 
believing is required beyond the Go<^ 
pel promise, which is made to the 
guilty w ithout exception. £ very sinner, 

, therefore, may and ought to come to 
God, in humble dependence on his 
gracious oilers, and full assurance 
of faith,” to present the blood of atone- 
ment as the ground or his acceptance ; 
fervently imploring pardon .on account 
of it. Whosocicr does this will have 
no reason to impeach the Divine faith- 
fulness, or to complain of an ungene- 
rous partiality. ^ 

It has been supposed that Calvinists 
represent mankind as under such an 
inability to comply with the gracious 
offers of the Gospel, as excuses their 
rejection of theq;^ ; an inability irre- 
spective of their own will. But no- 
thing can be more erroneous. The 
only inability they contend for is that 
which, instead of affording any sort of 
excuse, actually constitutes their crimi- 
nality, being altogether, of a moral, 
that is, a w^ul nature. Men cannot 
come to Christ, because they will notf 
they cannot believe in him, because 
“they prefer “the friendship of the 
world ; " they cannot repent, because 
will not part with their sinful 
pleasures ; th^ cannot receive the 
things of tiie opint of God," because 
they are averae to the contemplation 
of spi^tual thmgs ; they cannot under- 
« 

* Robert HalL 


that sinners cordially pnrsue their cfl«- 
minal courses, and would not have it 
otherwise on any consideration.* In • 
a word, modem Calvinism, while if"** 
secures to grace the whole glory of 
salvation, adenow ledges no cause of 
condemnation but that which properly 
belongs to the creature ; andmaintains, 
that if any perish, the blame is all 
their own. 

These two positions weie styled by 
Mr. Fletcher ** the two Gospel axioms,” 
and were the only professed objects for 
* which he so zcalou^y contended. Being 
now conceded, then, if no misconcep- 
tion of the terms on cither side exist, 
the opposing ««ybtems are indissolubly 
united, and become identical. Calvin- 
ists freely admit, nay, it is a doctrine 
which they«» constantly inculcate, that 
the final condemnation of sinners is of 
themselves ; and all they require of 
their opponents is as unequivocal an 
admission, that the salvation of the 
saints is all of grjg;e. Arminians, on 
the other hand, have again and again 
asserted, that they hold no bentiments 
incompatible with a perfectly gratui- 
tous salvation; but they strenuously 

* Yes. sinner, it is the real truth, that if 
you will returu to God through Christ, he 
will receive you. It is the leal truth tliat he 
has put no bar in your way. On tlie con- > 
trary, ^ he has removed every leasonable 
objectiod. It is the real truth that there is 
nothing but your own voluntary aversion to 
him— your love of sin and your attachment 
to your idolft— that hinders you. Nor can 
you have hny reason to complain that God 
does not make you willing to return, when 
you love beat to stay away ; and, if it were 
not for the mere dread of eternal misery, had 
every way rather he should leave you to pur- 
sue your choice; have no proper direct 
desire after conversion; but if you could 
dare to utter the inward wish of your hearty 
it would be, " Lord, rive me up to niy lusts s 
let my lusts have full dominion over me ; and 

S ant me opportunity and abihty to gratify 
em with impunity, without dread of con- 
Bcqnenoes or sense of remmve/'-^Dr. Ry^ 
land?i Sermon on Experimentat ProhaHon, 
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contend^ thal^from first to last ill is of 
God ; and all they ash from their 
nents is an ingenuous avowal, that 
condemnation is attributable to none 
but the sinner. 

Here, then, it would appear, the 
subject is reduced to a Very narrow 
compass. Let the Arminiaf *show that 
he gives the same honour aS the Cal- 
vinist to grace, in reference to 4he 
ytaVed, and the controversy is alPan 
\nd ; unless the latter retract what he 
aas already granted respecting the 
condemnation of the wicked. Or Ibt 
^ the Calvinist prove that he gives to 
the finally impenitent all Ihe powers, 
opportllnities, and advantages fOir Which 
his opponent contex^ds, and that also 
must conclude the con^oversy, unless 
the Arminian retract what he has 
granted, that salvation is g,ll of grace. 

That modem Calvinists do admit 
everything required by the opposite 
party, in order to prove that sinners 
are the cause of their own destruction, 
is demonstrable from the fact, that, 
they both consider men to he in pre- 
cisely the same condition. Let any 
Arminian who may be disposed to 
question this, point out one advantage 
allowed to mankind by hif system 
that is denied by thp other; and if he 
do not find the attempt iApracticKble, 
we will yield to his theory the palm of 
superior benevolence ; but till then We 
shall remain unconvinced that any 
difference exists in relation to those 
who die in impenttcnce and unbelief. 
No natural difierence is supposed; and 
what advantages soever are imparted 
by the one system, are equally extended 
by the other. If, therefore, according 
to the one, the condemnation of sinners 
be just, since the other makes no 
alteration in their circumstances, jus- 
tice is honoured alike by both, and 
the TOodness of God is impeached by 
neither. N. R. 


THE RAINBOW OF TEft NEW 
COVENANT. 

And there was a rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an emexuld.” 
—Rev. IV. 3. 

The beloved disciple was often favoured 
with visions of God, and had afforded 
to him a kind of panoramic view of 
great events that had transpired, and 
were to take place within the universe, 
—events haVuik a special refbreudb to 
the Church mmtant. In vision, John, 


% M said, saw ^a door onesied m 
* ^aven, and heard a voice as it Were of 
a trumpet talking .with him; which - 
said, Comft up hither, and I will show . 
thee things which must be beleafter. 
And immediately he was in the spirit; 

^ and, behold, a throne was set in heaven, 
and one sat on the throne. And he 
that sat was to look nponlike a^asper 
and a sardine stone : and therf was a 
rainbow round about the throne, iis 
Vght like unto an emsilild.” This was 
the rainbow of the u9w covenant. As 
*'the bow set in the dond” was to 
Noah and his posteiii^ a %okcn of a 
covenant between God and the earth, 
so this bow— the rainbow round about 
the throne, in sight like unto an eme- 
rald-may be regarded as on emblem 
of God’s covenaxrti love and faithM- 
uess to the good, and an evidence of 
bis watchful care oVer them, even 
when placed in the •midst of threaten- 
ing dangers. 

I. In the heavenly world may he seen 
many a beautiful appearance, many a 
token of Qod's favourable regards to- 
wards us. 

There is the “ rainbow.” It is set in ' 
heaven, in the cloud that is round, 
about Him who sits in the midst of the 
throne. It is a memorial of a cove- 
nant between 1pm and man. It is a 
beautiful spectacle. In our world the 
appearance of a rainbow is peculiarly 
beautiful. We stop, we turn aside to 

§ aze at this coloured rain, caused by 
le refraction of the sun's says on a 
dewy cloud. It is a gilded* cloud. It 
is “the daughter of wonders,” attract- 
ing to it the eye of man. It is a 
heavenly messenger, often visiting the 
earth, and saying to its inhabitants, 
Your God is a faithfisl God, remember- 
ing his covenant for ever. It is a 
“faithfbl witness in heaven," and 
God's “ covenant of the day." It is a 
bow, but not a battle bow, not a weapon 
of war. It tiirows off no fiery darts ; 
it is a bolv without arrows. It is bent, 
^not by a foe, but by a Mend— the 
Friend that sticketh closer than a 
brother— by him who was bom foi; 
adversity, but who now occupies the 
first station in the universe. It is a 
rainbow, as it not only indicates rain, 
but intimates that God will remetttber 
his “ covenant of Ihe day.” 

And here is the celestial rainbdlf* 
It is high hs heaven ; higher liban the 
throne. It is ^^rotmdabMt ” it. And 
of what may it be considered an em* 
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blem ? It is an emblem of rede^iins 
love and .matchless grace, of the metw 
and truth of our God, as a God ^ 
Christ ; his idercy in making a cove- 
nant ^ith us, and his truth'lii perform- 
ing it. By this covenant the -; Lo)rd 
engages to he our God| and to s^ure 
us from all evil, even though he ** brings 
a clopd over the earth,” and rain down 
judgments upon its guilty inhabitants. 
The bdw is set in the cloud in the *day 
'of rain. 

1. A rainbo'^ becomes visible only 
when the cloudS are particularly dis- 
posed to rain upon the, earth. 

The, he&vcnly rainbow is, perhaps, 
never seen encircling the throne, except 
in connection with the execution of 
some judgment upon earth, or when 
great events are taking place in other 
worlds. When Johh saw this rainbow, 
there pro^eed^d out of the throne 

lightnings, and thunderings, and 
voices,” and there were << seven lamps 
of fire burning before the throne;” 
and he that sat upon tb6 throne ** was 
to look upon like a jasper and a sardine 
stone,” colours emblematical of the 
glory, the purity, the justice of him 
who sits in the midst of the throne, 
and of thd awfulntss of the judgments 
which he sometimes executes in the 
earth. And when, oh another occasion, 
a rainbow was seen op the head of the 
same illustrious personage, “ bis face,” 
it is said, « was as it were the sun, and 
his feet as pillars of fire ; and he cried 
with a loud voice as when a lion roar^ 
eth, and immediately seven thunders 
uttered tlrsir voicts.” 

It rains not in heaven, but it rains 
from heaven; and God is sometimes 
pleased to “bring a cloud over the 
earth”— a cloud of outward calami- 
ties — of war, of Nomine, of pestilence. 
These waste at noon-day. ThouJ^nds 
falL And even upon his favourites 
God sometimes brings a cloud — a cloud 
of outward trouble. There it is, rest< 
ing, perhaps, upon their reputation, or 
upon their schemes, or upon their 
hopes, their property, their health, an^ 
their habitation. But “it shall come 
to pass, when 1 bring a cloud over the 
' earth, ^at the bow shall be seen in the 
cluhd.” It is seen in the cloud, and 
but for* that cloud had not become 
visible. It speaks, though silently ; 
and, in the name of its God, it says, 
“ I will rememt)^ my covenwt. For 
a smaU moment T have forsaken thee, 
but with gr^at mercies will I gather 


thee.” We are apt to say, with the 
Jewish church, “The I^ord hath for; 
saken me, and my Lord hath forgotten 
me : my judgment is passed over from 
my God.” But.God look^ upon the 
bow in the cloud, and says, “ 1 have not 
forgotten thee : behbld I have graven 
thee upon the palmis of my hands ; thy 
walls arc'pontinually before me.'* 

2. A rainbow c^ never be seen ex- 

cept when one part of heaven is clear, 
anu the sun shining. / 

It is never seen when the wholjb 
heaven is covered with blackness, it 
slipposes the light of the sun a^d a 
cloud opposite to the sun — the cloud 
on which the light falls, and in which 
the rainbow, in all its painted Veauties, 
is set. , 

God sometimes “holdcth back the 
face of his throne, and spreadeth his 
cloud upon it.” But there is light in 
the cloud ; light symbolical of the "'ll-' 
vine presence and glory. It falls on* 
the cloud — the mysterious cloud 
“ spread upon the face of the throne ; ” 

, and the heavenly rainbow, produced 
by the refraction of the rays of the 
Sun of Righteousness, is set in this 
cloud, and becomes visible to the eye 
of faith.^ 

3. A rainbow is an evidence of Cod’s 
continued favour, and faithfulness, and 
care over uk 

The bow in the cloud is “ a token of 
a covenant between him and the earth.” 
And the heavenly rainbow is an em- 
blem of a covenant between God and 
the good ; and in Cvery colour of this 
rainbow there is written in legible, but 
beautiful characters, that “ God is 
love; "that he is faithful to his pro- 
mises ; and that he will watch over us 
for good. His covenant he will not 
break. 

II. The covenant of which this ruin- 
how is an emblem^ and in which believers 
have a part, is closely connected with the 
heavenly throne. 

There is “the throne,” and a rain- 
bow encircling it The throne is “ set 
in heavcitl” It is not' only the seat of 
royal majesty, and judicial authority, 
and kingly powder, but the mercy-seat. 
In the most holj|r place, as in the J ewish 
temple, there is the mercy-seat — the 
throne of God. It is compassed with 
a rainbow, a token of God’s gracious 
covenant. The one is closely connected 
with the other. And what does this 
imply ? 

First. That the wondrous scheme of 
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salvatiou originated with the {hrone of 
God. It is Divine in its ongiii, digni* 
fled in its character, and sure as to its 
accomplishment. 

Second. That the blessings of God’s 
covenant are communicated to us, and 
his love and m^qj^ exercised towards 
us, consistently . wit;h hia justice and 
holiness, and the honour of Bis throne. 

Third. Tliat the Divine kingdom^is 
administered with a special Teference 
m the new covenant of which Christ is 
i%Ci Mediator, and the rainbow an em- 
blem. The throne and the rainboW 
are closely connected, together. 

• III. The heavenly throne-^the throne 
on which the Mediator site — is encircled 
with mercy. The rainbow was round 
about " the throne as ft token of mercy. 

It was a perfect circle, not parted 
like a bow on earth, or of a semi-cir- 
cular form, but having alT the parts 
equally distant from the centre. It 
encircled the throne ; it was round 
about it. The throne, or rather he 
that sits upon it, the great Sun, is the 
centre of this circle, as the mercy-seat 
was in the midst of the Jewish taber- 
nacle. There he appears, not in the 
fire or earthquake, but surrounded hy 
a rainbow fml of mercy. ISkiw the 
rainbow being “round about” the 
throne may intimate, • • 

1. That the great Mediator who sits 
upon the throne, encircled with this 
rainbow, interposes between us and 
Divine judgment. He sits upon tlie 
throne not for our destruction, but for 
our salvation. 

2. That the world may, through the 
Mediator, be saved from wTath to come. 
The bow set by God in the cloud gave 
assurance to Noah and all living, that 
the world should no more be destroyed 
“ by the waters of a flood.” The hea- 
venly bow gives the assurance that the 
world may be saved from wrath through 
Christ, the great Mediator. The bow 
encircles him. He is mighty to save. 
Tlie salvation of man is his pleasure. 

3. That the mercy of God is from 
everlasting to everlasting. It is like 
a circle. 

4. That God is ever mindful of his 
covenant and of the covenant relation 
ill which he stands to his people ; and 
that, in the midst of deserved wrath, 
even when punishing his foes, he will 
preserve his friends from wrath, and 
remember mercy. “Justice and judg- 
ment are the habitation of his throne ; ” 
but then there is the rainbow of mercy 
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^roiAid about” it to remind him of 
lia covenant .and friends, of his faith- 
fulness and love. ^ In nVery agq^ even 
when “ thft overflowing scourge^” has 
been passing through, he who sits upon 
the throne has taken care of the right- 
jeous ; and while the rain of his judg- 
ments has been falling upon the ^eked 
in one part, the sun of his love has 
been shining on his friends in Another 
part. He has ever remembered them* 
iil.mercy. . , it* 

IV. The mercy i syrnfolized by tie rain- 
bow, it is always jileasant to contemplate, 
especially whenever we may hi exfmed to 
ijireatentng dangers. 

“ Jn si^t*^’ this rainbow was ^‘likc 
unto an emerald,” a precious stone of 
a beautiful green colour. The rainbow^ 
has sevenfold beauties, though three 
only arc conspicuous. It ai^pears like 
a “ triple-coloured bow^’ suspended in 
the sky, and “ betokening peace from 
God and covenant new.” The heavenly 
rainbow was **in sight like unto an 
emerald,” the soft and beautiful green 
appearing the most conspicuous. It is 
pleasant to the sight. It is a striking 
emblem of all that is morally verdant, 
beautiful, prosperous, and gladsome; 
and BO conspfcuouB was the green, that 
John represents , the bow" as if it had 
no other colour. ^ This may denote, 

1. Th^t God is more inclined to show 
mercy thanJie is to manifest his dis- 
pleasure. 

2. That he has thoughts of peace 
and not of evil towards us. 

3. That it is the will of boaven that 
we place unlimited confidence in him, 
and rejoice in his government. 

It is pleasant to contemplate tliis 
rainbow round about the throne, in 
“ sight like unto on. emerald ; ” and 
especially so whenever the judgments 
of God are abroad in the earth, and 
the dispensations of his providence are 
wearing a mysterious aspect towards 
us. It will invigorate our faith, it will 
dissipate our doubts and fears, it will 
improve our heartsi it will excite our 
gratitude, quicken our joy, and encou- 
rage our hope in the mighty God of 
J acob. The bow is set in the doud ; it 
is “in sight like unto an emerald.” 

Bui/ord, John Protheroe. 

. FALSE PEACE,, 

“Peace, peace, when there ia no peace/’— 
Jer. VI. 14. ^ 

How many are lulled to sleep resting 
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on a false security for salvation? libera 
is nothing more fatal to the interests of 
the soul than indifference to spintusl 
religioia. It is far 'more to be dreaded 
than a/ course of sinful ple&ure. We 
see striking instances of conversion in 
those who arc most addicted to vicious 
habits and reckless conduct. Howc 
seldom do we find a gracious change 
in aucl^ as, acting on the supposition 
that they are in a state of stdvation, 
never for a mpment examine their 
princii^KesbythcVuire and unerring test 
of God's word. They assume that all 
is right, 8J\d evince no concern about 
their mture condition, or anxiety to 
ascertain their meetness for heavent 
They are satisfied with a visible de- 
monstration of religion, attendance on 
the means of grac^ punctual observ- 
ance of an ou^'aM ceremonial, strict 
formalitv eff worship. All this is ex- 
ternal, the force of habit, the usage of 
society, the kind of worship, which is 
found to exist in every qountry. There 
is, however, an indifierence to spiritual, 
heartfelt religion, a neglect of close 
and arduous study of revealed truth, 
a secret dislike to holiness of life, an 
opposition to the true faith of the 
Gospel. 'The hatred to .sin, which is 
the sure evidence of a gracious change 
in the heart having begun, forms no 
part whatever of their religious ex- 
perience. They consider as barmless, 
as perfectly allowable, the* full enjoy- 
ment of earthly pleasures, as if the 
path to the crown was not by the way 
of the cross. They can show by their 
presence in the sdhetuary a respect for 
religion, without even the considera- 
tion, that no outward service will ever 
avail, unless Christ be supremely loved 
and obeyed. The surrender of the 
heart to God is the essential chiiractcr 
of true religion. Failing this, there 
can be nothing but delusion, a decep- 
tion too awful to contemplate. With- 
out the conflict against sin unceasingly 
going on within the heart, there can 
exist no love to God, no proof of 
having passed from spiritual death tp 

X ' itual life. Fearful are the mistakes 
ch are made, and often followed by 
endless ruin, simply because human 
judgment is trusted, to the exclusion of 
a simple reliance on the truth as un- 
folded in the glorious Gospel. Duties 
religiously performed are magnified 
into importance which they ao not 
deservo, become a reiiige of lies, 
in leading Ue soul from Chnst, and 


raising the standard of human ment, 
as if needful to salvation.^. Peace, false 
peace takes firm hold of the heait, 
where not even a spark of real religion 
is found to exist. Men will put their 
tmst in any or in every delusion but 
in God. They are full of the pride of 
human reason and '^intellectual supe- 
riority, wi^out coming to the great 
spiritual Teacher for the wisdom they 
ne^d to discern spiritual things. They ^ 
are blinded in judgment, perverted iiy' 
their views, self-confident, and es- 
tranged from the right apd clear view^s 
of Gospel truth. What a sad picture 
to behold, , human intellect doing ho- 
mage to itself, as if independent of theft 
power which created the lofty arch- 
angel and the brightest seraph. What 
a thought that men do not, will not see 
or acknowledge that a Divine influence 
is necessai;y to understand the Scrip- 
tures, and that none can enter t\e 
portals of heaven but those who are 
washed in the blood of the Lamb, 
justified by faitb, sanctified by his life- 
iving Spirit. To trust iu an arm of 
esh, to depend on some supposed in- 
herent virtue, to stake one’s salvation 
on moral or religious duties, to be 
satisfied^ with a routine of observances, 
carried out in all their minuteness and 
scrupulous attention, is to falsify the 
records of Divine truth — is to cry 
“ Peace, peace, when there is no 
peace.’* There may exist with all this 
apparent attachment to religion an 
open profession of faith in Christ, a 
speculative belief, Au acknowledgment 
of a general redemption, without, how- 
ever, the existence of real saving faith. 
Man believes only what he follows, 
what he adopts, what he values. A 
cold assent to the doctrines of the 
Gospel is not faith. The devils believe, 
but tremble. No church, however 
pure its creed, or perfect its system, 
can make a Christian. A Christian is 
the highest style of man, and he is 
“ born not of blood, nor of the will of 
the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God, John i. 13. No ritual, no 
baptismal regeneration, that figment 
of Popery, w3l ever convert one soul; 
the finger of God alone must effect 
that great, and saving, and glorious 
change w'hich makes sin to be nateful, 
holiness the adornment and beauty of 
the inward life. A transforming power 
within from darkness to light, from 
death to life, from the love of the world 
to the love of God, is the sole prero- 
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gative of him who iirst created, 
after his owif image. There can be no 
true peace unless there exist the vor 
tcrnal evidence of a eracious change 
having biSen effected by the Spirit of 
God. There is no warrant for such a 
condition^ unless^ there is the con- 
sciousness of forgiven sin, a depend- 
ence on the righteousness of Christ for 
salvation I decp$ ardent love to God, 
striving against sin, following intensely 
\after holiness of life, studying to do the 
Will of (lod, forsahing all to follow 
Christ. All beside is delusion, a fowi- 
dation of sand, which will never stand 
the ordeal of the final judgment, when 
every secret shall be laid open, and the 
record of the past pass in solemn re- 
view before the eyft of the Judge of 
the quick and the dead. There are 
others who may be members of churches 
who “have a name to life,'* but still 
arc dead, lulled to sleep, fondly dream- 
ing that all is right, that all is safe, 
simply on the ground of the religious 
privileges they enjoy. They are luke- 
warm in the cause of God, subjects of* 
indifference as to the existence and 
possession of deep inward spirituality, 
satisfied with past attainments, wrapped 
up in a mantle of self-approbation, 
content to go on without any indica- 
tion of a loving, gracious^ ChrisMike 
spirit, having their conversation in the 
world, minding not the things of the 
Spirit, manifesting no anxiety for the 
prosperity of Zion, seeking too eagerly 
the accumulation ct wcalm, hiding the 
talents committed to their charge, 
drinking so deeply into the spirit of 
the world, that scarcely a distinction, 
if any, is visible 1)ctwcen such as 
profess religion and those who neglect 
it. They have a name to live, but are 
spiritually dead, hollow-hearted pro- 
fessors, carnally minded, knowing the 
Lord's will, but doing it not. And yet 
they are in the church, and go to the 
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THE RIGHT KIND OF SUPPERS. 

As the powers of the stomach are always 
actively employed in the digestion of its 
contents, full or hearty suppers, or even meat 
or strong drinks, are unfavourable to quiet 
and salutary rest; they occasion a turbid 
distension of the stomach, which impedes 
respiration, and produces a distresung and 
feverish feeling. Besides, when the body is 


aGotftel feast, and join in the ijOngs of 
Zion *and in the public ordinances. 
Such, it is to be fc^rcch are too often • 
met with,^nd are spots and bllmishes 
in the Cnurch of Christ, dding no 
^ood, unprofitable, fruitless, not seek- 
ing to glorify God. These are among 
‘ the number who cry, “ Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace ; ** and*vainly 
ima^ne that all is well, because they 
are identified with the visible Churca 
of Christ. How inq^rtant, then, is 
the duty of self-exEmmation.i How' 
needful the prayer of the Psalmist, 
“ Search me, G God, andr know my 
heart; t^ me, and know' my thoughts ; 
*and see if .iJheTC be any wicked w'ay in 
me, andleadme in the way everlasting.’* 
How solemn the fact, that a mistake 
once made and ry^pted, may be fol- 
io w'cd by the most tearful rjjsults, never 
to be rectified. Let therb beno deception 
where the precious, never-dying sohl is 
at stake. Tn the absence of confor- 
mity to the image of Jesus, there is no 
salvation. Holiness of mind and true 
peace are closely identified. “ If any 
man have not flie Spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his.** The true mark of the 
child of God is his • resemblance to his , 
heavenly Father, He is made par- 
taker of the Divine nature (2 Pet. i. 4). 
He is bom for God and fi)r heaven. 
His language fs, “Whom have I in 
heaven* bujt thee? and there is none 
upon earth that 1 desire beside Ibce." 
His peace fiows like a river, in his 
entire dependence on the atonement 
and rigliteousncss qf his Saviour. He 
know^s in whom he has believed, and 
is persuaded that nothing shall sepa- 
rate him from the love of God which 
is in Christ Jesus. Christ is his joy, 
his delight, his portiqp for ever. “ Thou 
wilt keep him in perfect peace whose 
mind is stayed on thee ; because he 
trustetli in thee." F. S. G. 

Tivc/ lon, Devon, Feb., 16 


or, to C^nli 

in a recumbent posture, and tlie stomach dis- 
tended with aliments, they are apt to press on 
the L;reat blood-vessels, \vheT«uy too much 
blood may be thrown on the brain, a conse- 
quence likely to superinduce headache and 
apoplexy. Dr. Kitdiiner’s oblique recCm- 
meiLdation of solid suppers to thoso^o whom 
habit has made them inditpensahle must 
therefore he received with caution. To those 
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who cannot, aceoiding to the Mme ingeifi^i '' 
gentleman’s ImmoroiM expreBsion, **put on 
. their nightcaps without first bribing their 
stoinachi to good beliaviouri” 1 must pre* 
scribe ax. egg lightly boiledi and^ a piece of 
dry toast, with a small quantity m white 
wine negus, which will often Becure a tran- 
quil night, which would otherwise be passed 
with restlessness. Or to persons so disposed, ’ 
Dr. iCitthiner’s prescription of a biscuit, or a 
sandwiclu or a bit of fowl, and a glass of 
beer or wiive, or toast and water, may be 
safely allowed. Ripe fruit, also, when in 
season, particularl^Hhe.small stoned, as cur-^ 
rants, raipberries, oi^^lrawberries, eaten with 
a little stale bread, is salutary,^ as it cools 
and corrects ^he heats and crudities of for- 
mer indigestion. Good beef tea, with a piece 
of slightly toasted bread, is neither an unpa-. 
latahlc nor an unwholesome supper ; and the 
same may be said of roasted potatoes, with 
plenty of butter and salt. Many people are 
of opinion that a supper of water-gruel is 
wholesome ; and in tnK*bpinion they are not 
inoorrect, prtT/idet} it is nqt taken too fre- 
quently, and is properly made— that is, 
mixed with molasses or milk, or boiled with 
a few currants, and not too thick.— TTte Oracle 
of Health. a 

A MOTHER’S PRAYER. 

A mother had heard of the arrival of her 
sailor-boy outside the Cape, and was awaiting 
his return with the anxiety s mother alone 
can know. 'With faith strong in Ood, she 
. prayed for Ills safety.' News came that the 
V easel was lost. ” 

The father, an unconverted man, who had 
preserved a sullen silence, now wept aloud. 
The mother observed, “ He is in the hands of 
Him who docth all things well,” ard again 
the subdued and softened spirit bowed, coih- 
mending her son and her husband in an 
audible voice to God. 

In the morning, the little gate in front of 
the dwelling turned on its hinges, the door 
opened, and*'their son-^'-their lost, loved son— 
stood before them. The' vessel had been 
driven into one of the harbours on the coast, 
and was safe. The father rushed to meet 
liim. Ilia mother, hanging on his neck, ear- 
nestly exclaimed, ” My child, how came you 
hereZ” “ Mother, said he, as the tears 
coursed down his sunburnt face, “/ knew 
ym'dpray nte home" 

What A spectacle.! A wild, reckless youth 
acknowledging the efficacy of prayer! It 
seems he was aware of bis perilous situation, 
and that he laboured with the .thought, My 
mother prays; Christians’ prayers are an- 
swered, and I may saved.” • This reflec- 
tion, when almost exhausted with fatigue/' 
and ready to give up in despair, gave him 
efresh strength, and with renewed courage he 
laboured till the harbour was gained. 

Christian mother, pray for that son who is 
likely to be wrecked in the storm of life, and 
his prospects blasted for ever. He may be 
saved. 

DON’T BE HASTY. 

^ 1. Because you will be likely to treat quite 
lightly very good friends of yours, Rea- 
son and Con^tence, who will not have a 
chance to speak. 


THE WAY. 

2., Because you will have to travel over 
the same ground in company v^ith one Sober 
Secondthought, who will be more likely to 
have with him a whip of scorpions than a 
hunch of flowers. „ 

8. Because the words or actions involved 
in it are more likely than otherwise to be 
misunderstood, and therefore to be severely 
judged. 

4. Because* this is one way to please and 
give great advantage to a great enemy of 
youft, one powerful enough to be called the 
” Prffice of this world,” and who has caught / 
more people than can be counted in this t 
very trap. 

^ Because in so doing you are likely to be 
a fellow-traveller in such company as fol- 
lows : ” He tluit ia hasty with his feet sin- 
neth;” ‘‘He Uiat is hasty of spirit exaltetli^ 
folly “ Seest thou a man that is kasty in 
his words ? there is more hope of a fool than 
of him ;” ” The thoughts or ev«ry one that 
is hasty tend only to want.” 

6. Because such a fire may be kindled that 
it cannot be put out even by all the water a 
whole engine company can throw, with Sr 
condthought for their captain. 

HOW PRAYER IS ANSWERED. 

One of the pupils in a school in Germany 
<came to his master one day in great trouble, 
because, as he said, God would not answer 
his prayer. 

“ And what did you pray for ? ” 

” I prayed to God that he would give me 
an humbly heart.” 

” And why do you think that he has not 
heard you 7 ” 

Tlfb child said with tears, “ Since I prayed 
for this, the other boys have been cross and 
unkind to me. They tease me and mock me 
at every turn, so that I can hardly bear it” 

” My dear boy, you have prayed that God 
would give you an humble lieart, and why, 
then, should you he ve:.cd if the other boys 
are the means of humbling you ? Here you 
sec that God does really answer you. It is 
in this way he sees fit to send you an humble 
mind.” 

The poor cliild had not thought of that, 
lie had fancied that God would have taken 
some other way with him, and thus he was 
mistaken in thinking that his prayer was 
not answered. 

LOVE THINKETH NO EVIL. 

The Divinevirtue delights to speak well and 
think well of others ; she talks well of their 
good actions, and sayslittle or nothing, except 
when necessity compels her, of their bad ones. 
She does iiot look around for evidence to 

S rove an evil design, but hopes that what is 
oubtful will by further light appear to be 
correct She imputes no evil as long as good 
is probable ; she leans on the side of candour 
raUier than that of severity ; she makes every 
allowance that truth will permit; she looks 
to all the circumstances which can be pleaded 
in mitigation ; suffers not her opinions to be 
formed till she has had opportunity to escape 
from the midst of passion, and to cool from 
the wrath of contention. Love desires the 
l^appiuess of others, and how can she be in 
haste to think evil of them 7 
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, MR. RICHARD BRACE, !{ 

OF ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND. 

llSvi). r an Iijt'tra(Jtfrom a Sermon preached hy the Rev. J. Schofield, February 25, 1855.] 


OirR departed friend was an old man, 
and full of years. The days of ^his 
pilg^rimaeje were fourscore and thiej^eeu 
^ycars. How few live so long ! And 
Y'li* fewer still spend so large a propor- 
lion of so long a life in the service ^f 
Clod; for nearly fourscore of those 
^cai’P were spent in the ways of reli- 
gion. <jirc was brought to a knowledge 
of the truth as it is in Jesus, and to a 
hap])y experience oi^ the po^verful and 
holy induencc of that truth in very 
early life. His youth, and manhood, 
and old age, were dedicatcul to the Re- 
deemer ; and in him the promise was ful- 
filled, " With longlife will 1 satisfy him, 
and show him my salvation." His sun 
did not go down at noon ; he was not 
cut olV in the midst of his days ; ho* 
came (o his grave in a full age, like as 
a shock of corn comelh in iii his sea- 
son ; he was an old disciple." During 
so long a life what change^j did he 
wilness in h'.s family, in the church, 
and in this city ! Tlow jnany of his 
early eomnanions liad fallen at his 
side! So long a life was not spent 
without manifold trials. His princi- 
ples were often i)ut to the test; yet, 
though somctimes^soroly tempted, and, 
on one occasion, left for several w eeks 
to walk in darkness, he was “ kept by 
the power of Clod,” and was enabled 
for three quarters of a century to adorn 
the profession of the Gospel, “ He 
w/is a good man, and full of the Holy 
Ghost and of faith." 

There are four fc‘atures in his eha- 
racter to which 1 wisli to direct your 
attention : 

1. JIc was an intelligent Christian. 
His life, indeed, was spent in the duties 
of Ills calling, and little tiiye was left 
him till advanced in life for extensive 
reading. Yet he was naturally quick, 
thoughtful, and observant. He was 
one of those men who can gather wis- 
dom from all they see and hear, from 
the events of daily life, and from the 
dispensations of Divine Providence. 
And he learned much of Divine trutli 
from the vast number of sermons he 
heard, and the innumerable religious 
services which he attended. His read- 


ing lay chielly in the books »of the 
good old Puritan divines ; book^ which, 
notwithstanding some literary defccti^ 
are so rich in cvangelwal sentiment, in 
^Scriptural illastrlit?pii, in profound 
view's of Christian truth, and in per- 
suasives to all holy obedience and 
godliness. The Bible especially, the 
'best of bqoks, Ciod’s blessed book of 
truth, was Iiis study. It was his meat 
and drink. It was more precious to 
him than thousands of gold and silver. 
He pondered it incifessanlly and prayer- 
fully. His mind was-stofed with its 
histories, and doctrines, and precopts, 
and promises. He incdilatcd in il day 
andiiighl, and it made him “ wise unto 
salvation." 

2. He was a very cheerful CHiristian. 
Religion w as to him the spring of pure 
and perpetual enjoyment. There may 
have been seasons of solicitude and 
times of deppcssion ; very likely there 
w ere : but the blessed iniluenee of the 
Gospel buoyed up his spirit. And it 
w'as a beautiful’ thing to see a man of 
hjs adv^anced years and many infirmi- 
ties so lively and animated. Religion 
was seen in him in its lovely and joyous 
aspects. He had ahvays some lively 
anecdote to tell of by-gone days, illus- 
trative} of the pow'dViiu and happy in- 
fluence of the Gospel either on himself 
or on liis associates ; and he Avas so 
cheerful and happy because he was so 
pure in heart. 

3. He was a verjf useful Christian. 
In the early days of this church he 
w’as active iu promoting its interests. 
Its peace and prosperity lay near his 
heart. He was regular in his attend- 
ance on the means of grace. He Avas 
strongly attached to nis brethren in 

• Christ; his A'oicc Avas often heard in 
their meetings for social prayer, plead- 
ing for the success of the Gospel. Ho 
was a generous friend to tliLs cause 
wdicn it Avas yet the day of smiill 
things.” Tic had alAvays a Avord in 
season to the thoughtless and profane. 
He visited the sick and dying, and 
strove to lead them to the Saviour; and 
1 have often heard him refer tervarious 
cases in Avhich he had gdod reason to 
y 
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believe ..tbiit God bad blessed his f^itb-* 
ful warnings, and aflectioiiatc counsels, 

' and feif 'eui prrfyerr to tbe salvation of 
men. yo the very close of hfe tbe re- 
membrance of these useful labours 
filled him with gratitude and joy ; and 
he anticipated meeting those converts 
in Inaa^cn with special complacency, as * 
an additional element in those pleasures 
for evdmore which jgre at the right 
hand of God. 

4. He was a Wry. devout Chrisliai^- 
He walked with ftod; he delighted to 
hold fellowship with God; he came 
boldly (nidV'ame often to the throne of 
grace; and it was there that he was, 
refreshed, and quickened, aiid strength- 
ened. He ]irayed much for his family 
and rclatiouH, for this church and con- 
gregation, and for^the population of 
thrs city and neighbourhood. 

Often has he *said to me, taking me 
kindly by the hand, “ Ah, my brother, 

I often pray for you.” And almost 
invariably on my leaving, like some 
venerable patriarch, he would give ex- 
pression to brief but affectionate de- 
sires for me and mine. 1 valued those 
prayers and benedictions as the wishes 
. of an aged and holy man of God; and 
1 cherish the remembrance of them 
still, believing that such prayers, pre- 
sented by such lips, ,will yet be an- 
swered. By his death this chvrcli has 
lost an intercessor with God. 

And HOW' what arc the lessons of 
instruction w'hich this dispensation is 
adapted to teach us 7 Surely tliis event 
speaks toe-the members of this church. 
Mr. Brace was the last survivor of tbe 
church as it existed in the days of its 
founder, Mr. Jones. By his death the 
last link which bound tlie original 
church to the cjbistiiig church has l^cn 
severed. Many years ago he sought 
the good of the church by his personal 
activity, w'hile he adorned its fellow'- 
ship by bis Christian consistency ; and 
to the close of life he blessed it with 
his prayers. But he is gone, and you 
are to be baptized in the place of the 
dead. While you pray, “Help, Lord, 
^ for the godly man ccaseth ; for the 
faithful fail from among the children 
of men,” it becomes you also to feel 
that the prosperity of the church in 
consequence of his death more than 
ever depends on your simplicity of aim, 
your dovotedness of spirit, your consis- 
tency *pf character, your spirituality of 
mind, aud vDur earnest efforts to glorify 
^ Christ ana to save the souls of men. 


A short time before his death he 
saidf with great simplicity, yet great 
seriousness, “ I think when I get over 
the bridge the Saviour w'ill he glad to 
see me ; he w'ill give me a hfeariy w^el- 
come.” Yes, he was right; it was 
“ the full assurance pf hope unto the 
end.” He had no doubt of his interest 
in the Gospel. He knew in whom he 
had believed, and was persuaded he 
would keep that which he had com- 
mitted to him. And I mention this/ 
remark to show yon that such assury 
aitce may be obtained ; and that when 
it is attained, it is a most precious 
blessing. But then it is not to be aU 
tallied by the inconsistent, or the hali- 
hcarted, or the worldly-minded. It is 
realized only by "sincere and earnest 
piety, by watchfulness and prayer, by 
attendance on the means of grace, and 
departure from the very appearance c " 
evil. 

This is the point where so many 
Christian professors are most defective. 
^What is wanted is a more decided dis- 
tiiictiou between the world and the 
church; a palpable dilferciicc between 
professed believers and a\owed un be- 
lievers ; a difference in spirit, and prin- 
ciple, aitd conduct so manifest ns to 
show whose they are and w^hom they 
serv^e. • 

- It is said of the ancient patriarchs, 
that “ they declared plainly ” that they 
sought a better country, even a hca- 
A'enly. Tliey did this not only by their 
language but by their lives. And so 
should you. The men of the world 
should be made to feel that you have 
sources of enjoyment diflerent from 
thcir.s, and far superior to theirs ; tliat 
yon arc thus independent of their 
amusements — that you have no taste 
for them ; and that while they are 
trifling life away in frivolous — not to 
say positively sinful— indulgences, you 
arc acting “ as bccomcth saints,” and 
delighting yourselves in the good ways 
of the Lord. Thus while they “de- 
clare plainly ” that they arc of the 
world, do you decLare as plainly that 
you are of God. May it be yours 
thus to live in the light of God’s coun- 
tenance, and at last to be found of him 
in peace. 

And the death of this good old man 
supplies a lesson to those of you who 
are young. Our departed friend was a 
very old man, ninety-three years of 
age. He w'as converted at about the 
age of fourteen, so that at the time of 
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his death Jic had been a religious man 
for nearly eighty years. He thus 
feared God from his youth ; be feared 
him al^ve many, and he feared him 
for a lar longer space of time tlian 
most men live on earth. He had large 
experience, Iberefore, in youth, 
manhood, and in old ag^; in sorrow 
and in joy, in health and in sickness, 
of wdiat Christianity can do for if man, 
of its worth when it is most wanted, 
and w'hen it is put to the test His • 
judgment on this point, thcrefo^*, is 
valuable, and it ought to iullaciicc 
yours. 

When he was old ana feeble, v.hat • 
did lie think of the Gospel f Wbai 
estimate did he fctfiii of llic real value 
of religion as a practical principled 
Did he regret that he luid devoted 
** nearly the ATlude of hi^ long life to 
God? and that he had not indulged in 
the pleasures of sin ? No, no. ills 
onl}^ regret iras that he^had not lived 
nearer to G(»dj and that he had not 
devoted himself more entirely to tkc 
Redeemer’s service. Did you ever 
know- any man at the close of life 
regret that he had lived the life (‘f a 
Christian? Did you ever hear of any 
such case? No.* And the* legitimate 
inference from this fact js, t,hat ^f you 
now dedicate yoursclvJs to the *110- 
deemer you wiR not regret it if you 
should live to old age. Your oidy re- 
gret then w ill be, that you did not seek 
the Lord earlier in life, and that you 
did not give yourselves more cordially 
and carn'‘stly to Lis service. And if it 
should please (Jod to spare you to old 
age, may you then have such blessed 
recollcclions of early piety^, and such 
bright prospects of heavenly glory, as 
those which gladdened his heart. Oh, 
believe what your heavenly Father 
says to yon, *‘Thcy that seek me early 
shall find me ; “ I’hem that honour 

me, I wall honour.” 

And there is one lesson which tliis 
dispensation teaches all oj* us. It is 
that death is inevitable. Onr departed 
friend lived to a good old age, but at 
last he died. Yes, and we shall die 
too. We do not know when or where, 
but this we do know, tliat the event is 
sure, llul how shall wc die ? How 
would you fike to die? Would you 
like to die as the fool dieth, muttering, 

“ There is no God? ” Would you like 
to die as the sceptic dies, doubting 
whether there be a future life, and 
whether your soul will live when your 


body is dead ? Would you tike to die 
as iLc worldling dies, without Ciinst 
and without hoptf?' Would yhw like to 
die as tfle slothful and lukewai’m pro- 
fessor dies, filled with bitter regrets for 
tile past, and with gloomy forebodings 
for the future ? Or would you like to 
die as our friend died, calmly ^'csting 
on Clu’ist, clinging to the cross, with no 
doubt as to y^mir final safety* ; possess- 
ing that perfect lovc^ which caste th but 
fear, and saying, you cjoso your 
eyes on earth, “ hol'd Jesus, receive my 
spirit.” . ^ “ 

If, iliL'n, you w^ould die me Chris- 
tian's dcaih, live the Christian’s life. 
Let your ■robe., be washed and made 
white in Iheldood of Ihc Lamb. Let 
me die the death of the righteous, and 
let my last end lib like his. ' 

IVILLIAM WILSON IIYDK. 

name of William Wilson ifyde has 
been rannli*av in Hull during the last 
folly y^cars, in connection with efibvts 
of philanthropy and religion, and his 
memory will be tragrant for years to 
come. Early brought to a kuowledgii 
of the truth, he fi'as one *of a number’ 
of interesting young ipen, with whom 
he afjsociattMi who “made La.ste and 
delayed not” fivow' thcmsclve.s “ on 
jhc *1 bird’s side” hy pnblich" giving 
lliemselvb.s to Cliri.‘'t and to his people, 
according to the will of C/od. 

I'lie case of ^Mr. Hyde strikingly 
illustrates the importance • of a wdse 
selection of compifLuions, \fho for good 
or evil must exert an iiitUiencc upon 
the character and history of every 
young man; and it also exhibits tlie 
unspeakable advantages of early decl- 
.sion for Christ, iif^jrcservatioii liom 
the numerous temptations to which 
y'^outh are cxjioscd, and in rendering 
the best periods of life holy, useful, 
and hajipy. How many remember 
their early associates w'ith deepest an- 
guish as those who were the instru- 
ments of Satan in keeping them out of 
the ways of piety, and jirompting them 
to make a mock at sin, and arc coiik- 
polled to w'cep tears of bitterness as 
they think of the best ])eriocls of their 
lives woTfiG than w'astcJ, and find hy sad 
expciiencc, as they inJierit the fruits 
of sin, that the way of transgressors is • 
hard ! 

During the long period of ncjpi-ly fifty 
years, in AvliichMr.Ilyde Va.s privileged 
to profess the Gospel, he thanked God 
Y 2 
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lerventlyoiind frequently that in early 
life he had been led choose the bet- 
ter part.\£ He was' deeply indebted, as 
he often iccknowledgcd, to thdinstrac- 
lions and example of a pious mother, 
whose Affectionate and earnest efforts 
were greatly blessed in prompting him 
to conuecralc his heart to Jesus. Much 
did he love, and greatly did he honour, 
his mother, lie ever referred to her 
itl^ way that indicated the pvcclou.siicss 
of her inemovy, ayjd'the greatness of. 
his obligations to her. Pious mothers 
liavc rich encouragement to toil and 
pi'riy forltlie spiritual Avclfare of their 
children, in the numerous iiistanccs of 
devoted affection and rcraaikable suc- 
cess with wdiirli sncli labours have 
been identified. The active and ear- 
nest diKposition of Mr. Hyde was soon 
inahifested in hisnrofessvjn ^ religion. 

He and some other young men, who 
liad recently united themselves with 
I lie church at Fish-street Chapel, be- 
came regular and constant in their at- 
lendaiicc at the early Sabbath morning 
prayer meeting ; a meeting which was 
rendered a great blessing lo themselves, 
ill affording scope for the exercise of 
•their gilts in praycfr, in uniting them 
more closely to each other, and also in 
bringing down showers of blessings 
on the church and congregation with 
which they were connected. The his- 
tory of the early Sabbath morning 
praycrmeetingSjin coniicetion with our 
congregations, would be most interest- 
ing and instructive, and the early 
prayer meetings rA connection with 
Fish-street Chapel would furnish mate- 
rials of the most stirring kind, and sup- 
})ly motives, especially to the young, 
to say in reference to these gatherings, 

“ My voice shalt tSiou hear in the m^ni- 
ing, O Lord; in the morning will I direct 
my prayer unto thee, and will look up,” 
With a heart beating with love to 
Christ, Mr. Hyde felt, as a necessary con- 
sequence, love to mail ; hence in associa- 
tion with his young companions, he be- 
gan works of faith, and labours of love^ 
ibr the souls that were without. It was' 
i not enough for him to have received the 
grace of Christ he was anxious that 
others should be partakers with him of 
like precious faith. This desire prompt- 
ed him with a few others to originate 
the Sabbath-schools in connection with 
Fish-strcct Chapel, and from the open- 
ing of ilic schools he continued for iip- 
■warcls of thirty years to labour with 
untiring energy and unabated love, 


occupying successively the positions of 
teacher, secretary, and superintendent; 
and all who witnessed his self-denying 
efforts, and looked upon his sunny 
countenance from Sabbath to Sabbath, 
felt that his labour was his delight. 

^ Whoever might grow weary in the 
work, he never flagged— whatever 
changes miglit take place, he remained 
unchanged. Every Sabbath, and twice 
on the Sabbath, was he found in the 
school from year to year. And often 
was his heart cheered, during the latcsr / 
ycaTs of his life, in meeting with those 
who had been trained in the schools, 
and w'cre occupying positions of re- 
spectability and importance, wli^> ac- 
knowledged the advantage they had 
derived from his counsels and his 
care. A lover of good men and a 
decided friend of union, Mr. Hyde . 
was one of the foremost in originat- 
ing the Hull Siuiday-sclioid Union. 
And many will remember his cheer- 
ful couuteiianbe, earnest efforts, large- 
ly cjirtcd liberality, and manifest delight 
on the Easter Monday gatherings of 
children and teachers at the festivals 
of the Union. It w ould have been felt 
to be a positive loss had he been absent 
on these memorable occasions. But he 
w'as always there ; the first to be pre- 
sent and the hist to leave. His love to 
Sunday-schools, and his earnest efforts 
to promote them, su(}gest a lesson to 
not a few. He espoused them when 
they were not so popular as they are 
now, and he devoted not only his 
youthful, but maturcr years to their 
advancement. Well -would it be if a 
larger number of the members of our 
churcbes, of standing and mature age, 
would co-operate, after the example of 
Mr. Hyde, w'iih the younger members 
in the Sabbath-schools. 

But earnest and continuous as ivcrc 
the efforts of Mr. Hyde for the Sunday- 
school, and the promotion of the cause 
’ of {5od generally, he was not unmind- 
ful of his own family. The testimonies 
of the m^bers of his own family are 
most decided as to his anxiety and 
effort for their spiritual advantage — 
what letters he wrote — what conver- 
sations he held — w'hat instructions he 
gave — W'hift prayers he offered for their 
salvation. And with what gratitude 
and delight did lie witness (til of them 
decide for Christ I A large-hearted 
liberality to the cause of Ood distin- 
guished Mr. Hyde, so that to his means, 
and even beyond his means, he was 
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ready to contribute for the support 
and extension of the Gospel. Missions, 
Tract and Bible Societies, found in him 
a willing and generous supporter. He 
was a cheerful giver. 

The leading attributes of Mr. Hyde's 
character wcr» humility, simplicity* 
benevolence, cheerfulness^ activity, and 
prayerfulness. His end was peace. 
Though somewhat sudden, it w'As not 
unexpected. He seems to hav^ad a 
presentiment of his speedy departure. 
He set his house in order, and was 
waiting for his Master’s call. * 

The state of hia mind w'as indicated 
by his favourite and oft-rtjpeated hymn, • 
“ Who is a pardoning (lod like thee?” 
Frequently, wlien^ear the close of his 
life, did ho pray, “ Thy kingdom come.” 
And ulu'n lovingly tjiking leave of his 
family ho asked, “ Are yai^ all in Christ 
.Jesus? Ts lie in you all the hope of 
glory ?” M.'iny precious w'^ords, says a 
raemlier of his family, were uttered by 
him, show'ing the calm and spiritual 
state of his mind. • 

On some ^ the family entering the 
room after a^liort absence, he inquired, 

“ Where have yon been?” “I hevc been 
with (lirist, and he is with me non.” 

In his departure there w'fe 

No earthward cliiighif', urn lingering gaze, 
No strife at parting, no sore amaze ; 

But sweetly, gently he pa-ssed away, 
h'roiu the world’s (Inn twilight into day. 

And thus he awoke to everlasting life, 
in the morning i)f February 11), ISii.’), 
aged seventy-five. “ Being dead, he yet 
speakcLli.” 

Let us be followers of them who 
through faith and patience novr inherit 
the promises, J. W. 11. 

TITE LATE BEV. MR. HARRISON, 

OF AMlli'.STADLE. 

The late extraordinary press of 
matter has of necessity kepi back 
many things of interest and import- 
ance, and among them m notice we 
had ready some w eeks ago, of the lute * 
Mr. Harrison, whose case excited not a 
little emotion in many a heart. W'c 
had the pleasure of preparing his way 
in the metropolis to collect for liis 
chapel, which itas been consumed by 
fire. Grateful for the small service 
we had rendered, he came and made a 
commencement ; and in the midst of 
his labours he was summoned to his 
eternal rest. The case is peculiar ; we 


have never known or heard«of a like 
occurrence. From Ips excellent 'bro- 
ther we received iwic followiij^ account 
of the rftain facts of the easel 

He came here on Monday, April 16th, 
doubtless at that time labouring under in- 
flammation of the chest. He remained with 
me until Saturday, amid much sideling, but 
still intent on his work. He left me on the 
Saturday, and on the Sabbath preached to 
his own people? He said to me that he had 
not prepared, but his people affirm that; 
was “a high day.»* |[have learned to-day 
that, on Monday morning, April :f4th, before 
leaving iioiiie, he told his son where his life- 
policy for jjgJ(X) was, so tliJt if^he should 
never return it might be found, lie arrived 
here more, cheerful than usual— indeed, un- 
der the ckecrfuliiess of disease. On tlie 
Tuesday he called upon Dr. Conquest, who 

f ^avo hin\ a prescription, and told linn he was 
abouriug under brgnehitis, and ought not to 
remain in London another hour. On the 
Wednesday I advised liim not to go out, hut 
he said he must, having several appointments. 
Oh that I had known the developiiieiit of his 
complaint! On the Thursday he arose be- 
fore me, an^ told me tliat the prescription 
had brought on relaxation, which had conti- 
nued two nights and one day. 1 at once gave 
him medicine which stopped it. But 1 found 
ns the day advanced that his memory, and, 
In fact, his mind, was deranged; and 1 called 
in my physician, Ds. Clicpinell. He at onge 
pronoun ccd*the case dangerous inflammation 
of 4he lungs, with unususU debility. I scut 
for Mrs. Harrison. The whole of Thursday 
afternoon and Friday he was delirious. In 
the nigbl a change took ]jlace, and on Satur- 
•day he was more conscious, but paralyzed 
niid speechless. 1 asked hhn what he thought 
of heaven then, and whether he could trust 
his eternal all in Christ? He nodded his 
head ill token of assent, and tried to say all’s 
well. On Saturday sight I quoted many pas- 
sages of Sciiptifrc bearing on the Chrl.stian’.s 
confidence in death : 

Tlicre is a land of imro delight, ete , 
and then prayed with him. He evidently 
enjoyed the whole ; 1 then left for the night. 
On the following mtltning, Sunday, I was 
called. 1 hastened to dress, and found friends 
around ivondering whether he had gone ; but 
had to apply a mirror, to see if there was 
breath on it, before 1 could ascertain whether 
the spirif had departed, so peacefully did he 
fall asleep in Jesus. 

Excuse this paper— 1 have not had time to 
get other. 1 am obliged for your advocacy 
of the Whitstable cause— good service to a 
sterling cause. If you had seen the windows 
half closed, and the harbour-master’s flag 
half mast high, as 1 saw them to-day at 
AVhitstable, you would have felt that seedhas 
been sown there which must produce a large 
crop. The Almightv Head direct the people 
to a successor who shall water the ground. 

On Maj 3rd Mr. Harrison wrote 
again, in reply to another coyimnnicn- 
tioii from ns, as follows^: 

Again your favour reaches mo after my 
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return frovi Whitstahle, where I have heen 
on the mournful errand of interring the re- 
mains of my csteemi'il«hfother. 1 may now 
state whaii I did not before, viz., that the 
cause of dhath was typhus fever. ® 1 wished 
not to say so, hut on my arrival at Whitsta- 
hlc to-day, two of the deacons waited upon 
me to ask permission to open the coiiln, so 
many friends wishing to take a farewell look 
at the reiTVuins. 1 had taken the precaution 
of a double lid, the inner one W'ell pitched 
dowiL Aciac inhammation of the lungs, with 
tendency to anop]exy,was the first pyiriptoni, 
but both yielded to nruiq^opaDilc treatment ; 
then typhi^s set in, aufl it was the opinion of 
the physician that it had heen lurking about 
him for time, probably taken in his 

mir.istcriaV vimIs; and that the acute dis- 
ease, or depression of spirits arising from the 
up-hill work in which he was ^igagcd, or 
both, brought it out. 

1 have liad a melancholy day to-day to 
commit Uie remains of such a brother to the 
cold and silent tomb, anta yet a day ot‘ grati- 
Alost ' if thy wiivlov^r, at VVlntstablo 


* were partly closed, the flags in the harbour 
flying half mast high, and people of all deno- 
minations telling me Whitstable liad lost a 
Ihther and a friend. 1 had no idea eitJier of 
the good he was doing or the estipfiation in 
whicli he was held. 1 felt it an honour which 
the Almighty had conferred upon me to have 
been blessed with such a brother. The Revs. 
II. Cresswell, H. I. Kook, H. Newman, 
Bloomfield, andWrotham bore the pall, (ind 
upwards of fifty of his church and congrega- 
tion fdllowed the remain.s to the grave, 'j’lie 
churcU was nearly full of spectators. Mr. 
Rook was to preach to the people this even- 
ing, and Mr. Cresswell to improve the sad 
next Lord’s-day. 

1 have to-night received a letter from home, 
ill which my dear old mother, in her eighly- 
. first jear, asks— “ Sliall not the .riidge of all 
the earth do right?” 

Yes, he has done right lie has taken my 
sainted brother from world which to him 
was always one of trouble, to a world in 
which there is no night flis sun has se1 
gloriously, audios works do follow lim. 



ROMANISM, RATIONALISM, AND PROTESTANTISM.^ 


Amoxg the various things in coiiiu'ctioii 
•with literature, which of lath Ijavc gra- 
tilicd us, ive -ivould rank, among \he 
chief the consecration of the superior 
powers of Mr. Dove to the grand sub- 
ject which he take.s up and ‘dis( iisf{e.s 
wdth such ability in the protic'iit pam- 
phlet. Eor men\)f cultiA aled intellect, 
accustomed to wide views, and serious 
thinking, tins is an '\clmivable method 
of. appeal. The principle is, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them tuid 
accordingly, these three trees, if such 
we may call them, eacli bearing fruit, 
after Us kind, wi^^ leave the careful 
.serntiniser at no loss as to their (ios- 
pcl qualities, and claims on the human 
race. 

The object of the Essay is to draw' a 
parallel between the history of France 
and the history of Britain, and to ex- 
hibit the influences that have presided 
over the respective destinies of the 
countries. It will thus be seen that 
{tie subject aimed at is lofty and ardu- 
ous ; and few living men arc more com- 
petent to deal with it than Mr. Dove, ns 
is evident from his published works, 
which have secured for him a chief 
place among the philoso^ers of the 
nineteenth century. The History of 


Modern Europe, he thinks, may be ex- 
pressed ill- a very few words,— 

As the histoit''^ of the Church of Rome, 
and her antagonists. AVhntevcr else there 
may be is Kecomlary and accessory. This 
is the main i)lot of the drama,— the reason 
for the course of events; and as in a 
(Iriinia there arc often scenes and person- 
ages introduced which i^ppear to have little 
coiniecLion with the main plot, so, on the 
.stage of history, have ads been played that 
do not immediately connect themselves with 
this ninstcr-.strife. But, after all, this war- 
fare between Home and her antagonists is the 
main event that has constantly run through 
the web of history for the last six hundred 
years. 

Such, then, being the theme, and such 
the competency of the Author to deal 
with it, it may be assumed that the re- 
sult is, the production of an Article 
eminently fitted to determine the great 
question. *Aud such is the fact. The 
labour has been in the inverse ratio of 
the publication. We have here the 
principles and elements of a copious 
treatise ; nor should w'c be very much 
surprised if some ye^ or two hence it 
were to come forth expanded to the 
dimensions of five or six hundred 
goodly octavo pages. Be this as it 
may, the Author is entitled to special 
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thanks for service he has here ren- 
dered to mankind. So much do we ad- 
mire the book and so desirous are we 
to extend the beneficial effects of the 
Author's labours, and to introduce him 
to the circle of the readers of the Chris- 
tian Witness, tj^at we* shall set forth 
a few of the closinj^ pages of this most * 
masterly disquisition : * 

Having thus drawn a parallel betireen 
the liistoric circumstances of Franck and 
1 Britain, and pointed out the exact periods at 
K which Fiance lost die great battle of Protest- 
antism and Freedom, thereby entailing on 
herself the fearful strife between her Roman- 
> ist institutions and the unenlightened and 
•sceptical reason of her insured people— wc , 
may csnchide our essay by directing atten- 
tion to one or two particulars which exhibit 
the very different results flowing from the 
success of the various systems. 

Romanism — Popery — the Papal system 
of spurious Christianity— the Aulichrist of 
the world, and the ])rophetic*installation of 
error into the place of truth — is not merely a 
system of dac trine. We greatly err when we 
imagine that Romanism can be treated as a 
mere error of creed, or a mere longing after 
fanciful or artistic peculiarities in the forn| 
of religious worship. Romanism may appear 
as sleek and as subtle as a serpent — sliding 
noiselessly hither and thither, and, ajaparentlyf 
u harmless and inoflensive sort of cieature 
that seeks to hide itself in holes and out-of- 
the-way places, avoiding conta<ft with the 
Q])(*n world of manhood. But Rc manisin has 
a deadly sting ; an incurahles^ioison lurks in 
her malignant fang; she bites once, and 
straightway the issues of a nation’s life seem 
to he smiUeii with corruption; death circu- 
lates ihrougli all the channels that cany the 
venom of her abominations. She palsies and 
kills the noblest; tlic mean she reduces to 
beggary ; and every nation that has accepted 
her rule has fallen into dissolution and de- 
cay, or otherwise hat quenched in blood the 
hideous hypocrisies which Antichrist has 
substituted tor the fair and loving truths of 
God’s eternal Gospel. 

Romanism is not merely a creed or sum- 
mary of false doctrine. If it were, it might 
safely be Icfl. to the theologian, who would 
combat its errors in the aame manner that he 
combats the crude negations of Scepticism, 
the falae spirilualisiii of Pantheism, or the 
hero-worshipping of the bastard Socinianism, 
which would allow us to worship God our 
Saviour, if we would only admit tne Messiah 
to be a human person endowed with genius. 

Romanism, on the contrary, is, in this 
world, a political and practical system, that 
strangles liberty as certainly as the boa stran- 
gles uie victim round which it entwines. It 
subjugates and destroys all those very liber- 
ties fur which the forefathers of British men 
maintained their trying but heroic contest 
It organizes itself infallibly into a system of 
despotic power, whose whole energies are bent 
on the abolition of liberty. It becomes a 
power in the Slate, and where triumphant 
the only power in the State. It strikes down 
liberty of thought, free speech, and the free 
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publication of opinion. It strikes dqwn a free 

{ iress. No Romanist country, in tne whole 
kistory of the world, cm be pointed out that, 
has had a free press. ' A free press Jk impos- 
sible in a Romanist aountry ; yet a free press 
is one of the very first essentials of that free- 
dom which, under God’s blessing, will yet 
carry the Divine truth into every comer of 
the globe — will let every mortal man existing 
on the face of the earth hear the glftd ladings 
of great joy — and will make evm man 
freeman in that high sense which me Roman 
system has never understood, nor ever '•«» 
understand, since Rqm^sm makes man ac- 
couiifable to the priesf and not the Al- 
mighty, Romanism, simulating, as it does, 
the essential truths of Divine^rcvelation, is 
the death-warrant of liberty. * 

• e return, Jiowever, to mstory. Scotland 
is now an mjegral part of the United King- 
dom, and she lias no reason to be ashamed of 
the part she plays in the destinies of the em- 
pire. She bore, in former times, much the 
same relation to Eii|rland that Albigesiunt 
bore to the kingdOQUof Frandfc, with the sin- 
gle exception, that "Scotland succeeded in 
working out her Prptestant Reforni&tion, 
while the South of France fell before the 
oppressive tyrjyiny of the northern kingdom. 
Scotland achieved her own national freedom ; 
the South of France did not achieve its na- 
tional freedom. Scotland maintained her 
national liberty, and chose her own form of 
ecclesiastical construction ; the South of 
France — which woulc^ have bepome Protest- 
ant, and wlych again, to this very day,' 
woul|l become Protestant, if let alone and 
duly instructed— fell into the condition of a 
country which accepts a form of faith and 
an ordcj of clergfjr, mrced on it by the power 
of the sword, or insidiously extended to it by 
the power oT policy. Scotland united freely 
with England, and both countries have 
reason to acknowledge the advantages; the 
South of Franco did not unite, but was con- 

J pered, and thereby Josl the opportunity of 
raining a faith .or of founding a nation. 
Scotland became part of Britain, with her 
free rights secured to her ; the South of 
France became incorporated in such a man- 
ner that all the Protestant aspirations of 
France were obliterate^ and from not being 
Protestant, she became Rationalistic, and 
had to pass through the stupendous horrors 
of the great Revolution. 

But if we turn to Romanist France, we 
find altogether a dillerent story, notwithstand- 
ing her many revolutions, and all her un- 
happy bloodshed. Even in our own day we 
have heard patriotic songs in honour of 
^ Charles X. sung on his hirth-day in the thea- 
tres wc have seen him in e.^le, and a new 
dynasty estahli^ed by force of arms we 
have seen Louis Philijipe king of the Frencu, 
and again Louis Philippe a refugee iu Eng- 
land we have seen a Republic established 
by force of arms, amid the universal accla- 
mations of the nation, and again the same 
Republic abolished by the musketry of the ^ 
President, who is voted Emperor for a time by 
millions of the same Republicans we have 
seen the illustrious Arago, who wiA a mem- 
ber of the Provisional Goveftiment, deprived 
of tlie position which the whole civilized 
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world wculd have accorded as his right, and 
only reinstated because the scorn of Europe 

' would Iruve follo'^ed' his dismissali and the 
hearty U'elcome of tae fellowship would 
have awkited the aged pliilosopher w'herever 
science is known or manhood respected ; — we 
have seen Michelet^ and Cousin, and Victor 
Hugo under the ban of the new Imperial des. 

* potisia-^^the free thought and the free press 
of the nation utterly prostrated, and Govern, 
ment, byca standing army, professedly cata* 
hlished, and actually realiv^ed. 

‘ France has nev^ known Ihc value of free 
speech, nor the imistknable safety of frc' 
public lAeeting in any number of speakers or 
auditors. All the rulers that France has ever 
had have been tinged with the insane propen- 
sity to govern, as if they knew every man’s 
business better than he does himself. 'fhe' 
king reigns, hut does not govern,'* is the uni- 
versal deliverance of all free nations; and if 
France will nut, or cannot, learn this most 
necessary truth, she must blunder on, with 
Scylla on the one ha'bd, and Charybdis on 
the other — tlik iron ro^VrijCsiespolisni, or the 
whirlpool of revolution. Even under Louis 
Philippe's Government — which was the only 
^proach to a constitutional government that 
France has ever had — twenty persons dared 
not meet together to talk over their grievances 
without the interference of the police ; and 
now the very shadow of liberty would he shot 
at, because, forsooth, the Emperor wills it so. 
Were we in France, instead of in Uritaiii, wc 

^ dare not address our r^^aders as wc have done, 

* and they dare not peruse ov.r essay. Wc 
should he arrested, and they w'ould Vo dis- 
persed at the point of the Emperor’s bay oneis. 
The practical question always the real 
question at last ; and the fact is, that; we have 
such a habitual enjoyment of practical lihcvty 
in lliis country, that we arc apt to look on it 
as a matter of course— to forget its value, .'iinl 


to forget the struggles by wh,H!h it was pur- 
chased by our forefathers. Liberty is almost 
a worn-out theme; it excites no emotion, be- 
cause it incurs no danger ; and as a force can 
never exhibit its power except when it meets 
with opposition, so the love of liberty lies 
dormant with lu, because, if brought into 
play, it would only vagufly battle in a bound- 
less atmosphere where nothing opposed its 
progress, But if we were in Spain, or Italv, 
or France, or Catholic Germany, we sbould 
bnd^urselves very inconveniently w^alled up 
bv restrictions whicli would make our British ; 
blood boil with indignation, and our British/ 
lYieinories revert to the customs of our home/ 
AVj should see in Spam the schools of medi- 
cine shut up ill 1880 , because they created , 
materialists, heretics,* and revolutionists— so ' 
at least said the priests and Ferdinand A^IL ; 
— W'e should see in France the whole press 
muzzled, the sword triumphant, and the peo- 
ple prostrate — the little i^rotestant congrega- 
tions of the South suppressed and abolished 
— and all that can be called liberty, abso- 
lutely cxting?iished ; — wc shoiihl see in l*o- 
manist Germany, Gervinus sentenced to im- 
prisonment for writing a philosophical treatise 
on the political tendencies of the age ; — and 
in that blessed land of darkness called Italy, 
w'hore bigotry is still backed by the demotic 
«i power of the civil ruler, we should see Fran- 
cesco and Rosa Madiai shut up in a dungeon, 
for the unpardonable olleiice of reading their 
Bible. On the whole, therefore, we have 
some reason to congratulate ourselves that 
Britain is Britain, and not France— not 
Spain— -not Baden— not Tuscany, but Bri- 
tain: and some reason to remember that 
Brir&in is Britain, because there were men 
in other days who, nuimated by llieiininurtal 
genius of patriotism, flung their all into their 
country’s cause, and stood or Jell fur their 
count I \ ’s’ liopoin*. 


feWastkd Affairs. 

THE CHURC^r AND HER MINISTERS. 


flow frequently do we hear of the 
Church ! The church is mentioned 
every day throughout the country, and 
in almost every part of the world. Nor 
is this wonderful, when we consider 
what great things God has spoken of 
his church in reference to time and 
, eternity. How much is implied in the 
words of the Apostle, when he says of 
the Most High, *‘Untn»him be glory in 
the church by Christ Jesus throughout 
all ages, world witliout end," Eph. iii. 
21. God is glorified in the church 
when her members are “rooted and 
grounded in love ; ’* when “ Christ 
dwells in their hearts by faith;” and 
“ when they are strengthened with 


might by his Spirit in the inner man,” 
Eph. iii. 10, 17. He is glorified when 
his people “ comprehend, with all 
saints, and know the love of Chiipt, 
W'hich passetli knowledge, so .ns to be 
“ filled with all the fulness of God,” 
Eph. iii. 18, 19. We read that “ Clirist ‘ 
loved the church, and gave hirascll‘ for 
it, that he might sanctify and cleanse 
it ;” and thus “ present it to himself a 
glorious Church, not having spot, or 
wrinkle, or any such thing ; but that it 
sliould be holy and without blemish,” 
Eph. y. 27. 

Such is the “church of the living 
God,” to whom it is said, “The Gen- 
tiles shall sec thy righteousness, and 
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all tliy glory; and thou slialt^e plead the autho^ly of tli(|pNew Testa- 
callcd by a new name, which the mouth inent for national churches,' as we can 
of the Lord shall name,” Isa. Ixii. 2. plead that authol'ity for «such are 
Andjihen w^as this prophecy fulfilled, congre^atifRnal. Nor can^tbe proved, 
but when Barnabas aiifi Saul' spent a from the New Testament, that the 


whole year at Antioch, where they 
** taught a gjrcat multitude,” and where 
“ the disciples were fhst called Clfris- 
tians,” Acts xi. 20. There Barnabas 
“saw the grace of God,” and “was 
glad,” while “much people if as added 
unto the Lord,” the Head of “l»s 
body,” the church,” and “the shep- 
herd and bishop of souls.” Bui^hough 
such ivas the character of the churcli, 
wdien under the guidance of the iiposi’yis, 
Si. Paul foretold the rise of Antichrist, 
when there w'opld be “ a faUing aivay” 
from her original purity iiiid simplicity; 
when many would “depart from the 
faitli ” once delivered to the saints, 
“ giving heed to semicing spirits,” or 
false teachers. In describing these, he 
observes that they would “forbid to 
marry, and command to abstain from 
meats, which God hath created to he 
received with thanksgiving by those 
w'ho believe and know the truth,” 1 
Tim. iv. 1 — ;5. Let us, therefore, con- 
template the church and her luiniuiers 
in ijfimitive times, that we may sec 
hoiv she afterw ards Ic.ll from her ori- 
ginal state, so as to lieed thift reforma- 
tion for whicli the faithful sighed in 
'vain, but which she at length obtained 
by the instriuneiitality ol* AVjclifle, 
llnss, Jerome of Prague, Luther, and 
other holy men of blessed and im- 
mortal memory. 

In speaking of tbe church, wc find 
that the term ccdeala, most frequently 
translated church, in the iiineleeiith 
chapter of the Acts of the Apostles is 
translated “ assembly.” There it evi- 
dently signifies an assembly of the 
people, whether lawful or unlawful. 
In the New' Testament, however, it 


w'ord church ever signifies cither the 
clergy, or the place in which Chris- 
tians assemble to W'orsh^p^God, and 
hear the Gospel preached; although 
some have; been, and perhaps still are, 
of a dilTcrent opinion. AVell amire of 
the improper. uy*of the term church in 
his time, Tyiidafe rejected^t altogether, 
axid iuvarialdy rendered the original 
word, congregation. * 'lihus, in his 
translation of the New Testament, w e 
read,* V>nceriung an ofleiiding brother, 
“ If he hear not them, tell it unto the 
congregation; and ft* he hear not the 
coiigregaUon,*takc him as an heathen 
man, ani^^gUjublicain” Matt, xviii. 17. 
In like raanii?r we reatl, in this vene- 
rable translation, “ Paul, by vocation 
the Apostle of Jesus Christ, Ihrough 
the wilPof God, and brother Sostcncs, 
unto the congregation of God which is 
at Corinthum;” and “Paul, Silvanus, 
and Tiraotheus, unto the congregation 
of UieThcssalonianSjin God the Father, 
and in the IiDrd Jcsfis Christ.” .But 
^wliilc \he term church, in the New 
Testament, most frequently signifies a 
distinct goiigregation of professing 
Christians, it also means the whole 
body of believers in Christ, of what- 
e\er nation. Thus it is said of our 
blessed Lord, tb^t “he is the head of 
llio body, the church, th;it in all things 
he might hav« the preeminence,” Col. 
i. 18. This is w'hat w e call the church 
militant, as all her members ba\c to 
“ fight the good light of faith,” in order 
to “ long hold on eternal life,” wdiere- 
unto they ara^alled. This general 
body of professing Christians is called 
the visible church, because it appears 
in tbe world as a witiiess for God, and 


generally denotes a single congregation 
of Christians, or society of the faithful 
in Clirist ; as, “the church at Jerusalem, 
the church >it Antioofe, the churches 
Ihroughout all Judea, Galilee, and Sa- 
maria, ” who are spoken of as “ walking 
in the fear of the Lord, and in the com- 
fort of the Holy Spirit,” Acts ix. 31. 
Now Judea, Galilee, and Samaria, were 
provinces, or countries ; but wc never 
read of the church of Judea, or the 
church of Samaria, or the .church of 
Galilee, as w'c elsewhere read of “the 
Church of England,” and “ the Church 
of Scotland.” No one, therefore, can 


Christ, and tlie religion of the Gospel, 
which all men ought to embrace and 
profess. It is also called the Catholic 
or universal church, because every par- 
ticular church of true believers makes 
a part of it, and because Christ js the 
centre of unity, to whom all his true 
disciples are gathered by the preaching 
of the Gospel, and united by faith and 
love. Christ is the head of his fol- 
lowers, and they are in some happy 
measure acquainted with his character, 
and with their duty towards him. To 
him they look as their common Lord, 
Hedeemcr, and Saviour, saying, with 
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Peter, ‘'Lord, to whom can we go 
thou hast the words of eternal Ufe. 
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Christ ; 
“ this 


And wc believe and nse jsure that thou 
art the Chi^st, the Son oP the ]iving 
God," John Vi. G8, 69. 

Now -this catholic or universal church 
is not the Church of Rome. There was 
a church, at Jerusalem, and perhaps 
several moire in Judea, before the 
Church of Rome existed. The latter 
was (viginally but one society, or con- 
gregation, without Wiy . control over 
others, as isipvidciit from the epistle of 
Clement, one of her early bishops, or 
elders, to tb^ diurch at Corinth. In 
writing to that church, Clement assiuncs 
no .'luthority over it. He treaf^* it as 
perfectly independent of his o^m, ex- 
liorting and beseecliing its members, 
with fill humility, calling upon them to 
obey the word of the L^i^i and to 
follow iJiose examples di piety which 
arc found in the Holy Scriptures. In 
that epistle Clement never speaks of 
the church at Corinth as patt of the 
Church of Rome, nor does he call its 
members Roman Catholics. There is 
nothing of the kind in any part of his 
epistle. And, indeed, hoV could the 
Church of Rome exist out of Rome? or 
what right could she have to ^ive her 
name to a Chrisfian church "in Kirf 
other city or country? S\ie had no 
more right t.o do this than the church 
of Antioch, Corinth, Ephesus, Philippi, 
or 'Pyre had ; none of which churches 
probably ever thought of doing so. 
And it is, very likely that, when mis- 
sionaries from «Rome wf're at iirst in- 
strumentai in forming churches in other 
cities and countries, as they w'ere in 
Britain, the name of the mother church 
was given to none of them, and that 
they* bare no other iL 37 nes than those 
oi' Christ, and of the places in which 
ihey assembled. 

Now, while we deny that the Church 
of Borne either is, or can be^ the 
catholic or universal church, we are of 
opinion that the church is not built 
upon St. Peter more than upon the 
rest of the apostles. In support of 
this opinion we refer to the words of 
St. ftiul, where he says to the Ephe- 
sians, “Ye are built upon the founda- 
tion of the apostles and prophets, Jesus 
Christ himself being the chief comer- 
steme,” Eph. ii. 20. But it raotf be 
saiH, Does not our Lord express him- 
self thus : “ Thou art Peter, and upon 
this rock I will ^-build my church?” 
^nch, undoubtedly, are the words of 


but what does he njean by 
rock?” He means, I am per- 
suaded, the truth which Peter had just 
confessed. Our Lord had asked his 
dsciples, “ WJtom say ye what f am ? 
And Simon Peter answered and said. 
Thou art the Christ, ,th^ Son of the 
living God.*’ Then, in allusion to 
Peter’s name, which signifies “a stone,” 
or a rcKsk, his Divine Master said, 
“ Upon this rock ” (meaning that which 
IJeter had pointed out by his confes- 
sion) “ I will build my church ; and 
the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.” Now the doctrine of Peter 
w|is also that the other apostles; 
and hence wc read of “the new ‘.Teivi- 
salem,” or the Christian church, as 
having “twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb,” Rev. xxi. 14. What can 
be more childish, senseless, and au- 
scriptural, than the notion, that the 
church universal rests upon the person 
or authority of a mere man ? On the 
contrary, the church is gathered in the 
name, and by the authority of Christ. 
She stands on the atonement, and rests 
upon the merits of her Redeemer, for 
her being and w(3ll-heing, for the favour 
of God, and for life everlasting. Hence 
“ the gates of hell,” the power of death, 
and tho^invisibki world prevail not 
against her, so as to swallow her up. 
*But if oui' Lord did speak of Peter in a 
personal sense, and not of the truth 
which he confessed, where was the 
foundation of the church after Peter’s 
death? We know that when he died 
the gates of the unseen world, or state 
of the dead, opened to receive him, and 
prevailed against him. If it be said 
that Peter lives in his successors, and 
that therefore every bishop of Rome is 
St. Peter, we deny that such is the 
fact; and wc ask why our Lord did 
not mention those pretended succes- 
sors as well as Peter himself? The 
proper answer is, that they were neither 
intended, nor so much as thought oi’ on 
the occasion;* and that the Romish 
dbctrinc is at variance with the word 
of God, which says, “ Other foundation 
can 110 man lay than that is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ,” 1 Cor. iii. 11. And 
what does St. Peter himself say on this 
subject? Adverting to the word of 
God, by Isaiah the prophet, Peter says, 
“It is contained in the Scripture, Be- 
hold I lay in Zion a chief corner-stone, 
elect, precious ; and he that believeth 
on him shall not be ashamed. Unto 
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yon, tlier^fore, who believe he is pre^ apostles.” Now thes6 S^rvaais of 

cions : hut unto those who are dis- Christ, as apostles, had no succ^saoTS, 

obedient, the stone which the builders it being impossible* that thty shontld. 

rejected, is become the chief of the The apostles w’ere personrlly chosen 

corner^ and a stone of stumbling, and and called by Christ himself to attend 

a rock of offence,” 1 Peter ii. 6 — 8. upon him while he continued on earth, 

Respecting ^he primitive church, I and to be witnesses of his resurrection 

shall only further obser'je, that it wSs from the dead, and of hii^ ascension 

not estamished by human laws, or in into heaven. Hence it was necessary 

any way indebted to the civi> magi- to the aposUeship of St. Piul, that he 

strate for its support. My kiii^dom,” should have “ seen the Lord ” after his 

says our Lord, is not of this Avorld :• resurrection, Su^, then, was the cha- 
if my kingdom were of this world, then ractei* and such^the qualiJlcations of 

would ray servants light, that I should the apostles, that when they had fi- 

not be deUvered lo the Jews : but now nishetl their course of'seivice, none 


is my kingdom not froih hence,” Joh^i 
xvfli. Jo. It ivas “.I kingdom set up 
by the (lod of heaven,” as the prophet 
Daniel describes it, “a stone cut out 
w^itlunit hands,” but destined to become 
“ a great mountain,” that should “fill 
lh(5 whole earth.” This was not effected 
by human might, or worldly power, 
Imt by the pro\idciicc of Clod, the 
Spirit of liis grace, and the pow ers of 
Divine truth. For more than tl^*ee 
hundred years alter the death of Christ, 
all the princes of the world, the sticular 
rulers and magistrates, of every de- 
scription, being ^worshippers of idols, 
were opposed to the cliurcR, and sought 
to destroy her. No earthly monarch 
drew his" sword in ^uir defence, or 


could supply their place. St. Paul 
meiitiolii;, “secondly, prophets;” and 
though prophesying lias various mean- 
ings, we aic probably to under.stand 
by “ prophets” 4liose who, like Agabus, 
were enab lgcL tj ) foretell future events. 
In the next place, the apostle nmnti^ftis 
“teachers,” including, no douot, the 
bishops, or overseers of the church, of 
w^hom it fs required as a qualification 
of their office, that they should be 
“apt to teach.” By “miracles” arc 
doubtless to be uiulcrs^od persons 
enabled to work “ signs and wonders,” 
as were the apostles thetaselvcs. Afnd 
can “ gifts of healings ” signify, 
but those who were* enabled, in a mi- 
rncnlous nvinncr, to beat the sick. 


enacted haws in her favour, until (!!on- 
stantine embraced Christianity, about 
the year of our Lord 1112 ; and vi hat lie 
did for the church liad a tendency to 
corrupt., weaken, and enslave lier. But, 
under the gjueriimcnt of her glorified 
Head, \dieii the princes of this world 
were against her, the church increased 
so as to fill the earth with her children. 


“ H«lps ” may denote the evangelists, 
who assisted the apostles in various 
ways. “ Governments *' have been ex- 
plained to signify persons who pre- 
sided in Christian assemblies to pre- 
serve order. As to “diversities of 
tongues,” alCliough the Church of Home 
professes to have the power of working 
miracles, her advocates never tell us of 


Hence Tertullian, tibout the year 200, 
Avas enabled to say to the rulers of his 
time, “ We arc but of yesterday, and 
have already filled all your empire. 
We leave you nothing but your temples. 
Calculate the number of your armies : 
the Cbri.'itians of one province would 
exceed it. If such a multitude of men 
as we arc should suddenly remove to 
some remote extremity of the worldj 
yc Avould be terrified at the solitude in 
Which ye Avould find yourselves 
placed, and look in A’ain for subjects to 
govern. Almost all the citizens of 
nearly all cities arc Christians.” 

Having thus spoken of the church, 
I now proceed to say something of her 
ministers in primitive times. St. Paul, 
speaking of those whom “ God hath 
set in the church," mentions “first, 


their missionaries going to the heathen 
prepared for thcic^vork by the miracu- 
lous gift of tongues. They arc all 
obliged to learn foreign languages in 
the same laborious way as other mis* 
sioiinrios do; and since miraculous 
poAver is not given to save the time 
and trouble of learning languages, we 
conclude that the Church of Rome is 
as destitute of it in every other respect, 
and has no real miracle to boast of^ 
But what I wish more especially to 
observe, respecting the miiiislcrs of 
the church in primitive times, is this, 
that they AA^ere not placed above one 
another, "so as to exercise dominion 
over their brethren. We cannot find, 
in the New' Testament, thaUGod hath 
set in the church, popes, cardinals, 
a:?chbishops, lord bishops, abbots and 
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priors, 

the Apostles had “ not dominion ** over 
the faith •of their’ brethren, but were 
helpers \)f their joy.” Antf what 
does Peter say to “ the elders ” or 
ministers of his day ? He says, Feed 
the dock of God, taking the oversight 
tljereof,rnpt as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being examples to the 
Hock,” 2 Pfet. V. 2, 3. Y^t Dr. Milner, 
in speaking oi the church to which he 
belonged, observes that, “Each Catholic 
is suhjectHo his pastor, each pastor 
submits to his bishop, and each bishop 


nitmm 


ardideacons, and so on. 
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Acknowledges the supremacy of the 
successor uf St. Peter, in matters of 
faith, morality, and spiritual juris- 
diction.” Letter xvi. p. 191. Now this 
is directly opposed to the comifiand of 
Christ, when correcting the ambition 
of the sons of Zebedee, ^att. xx, 25 — 
1?S. Ilis words are, “ Be not ye called 
Uablri ; for one is your Master, eyen 
(’hrist*; and all ye are brethren,” Matt, 
xxiii. ft. Such were the ministers of 
• the true church in primitive limes, 
Langroi'V Cotto^^f. lllTT.l^IE R. 
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BRITISH MISSIONS. 

To the Editor of the Christian Witness^ 


Sir, — I have long w islioc^for an op- 
portunity of calling the attention of 
our pastors, deacons, and members to 
the subject of British Missions. The 
appcarance^f Mr. Thompson’s letter 
OK the cover of this month’s Witness, 
togcjiher wdth your own retnarks on 
it, have induced 'bic to attempt it iioV. 
You say truly, “Soraethipg should be 
done,” Out secretaries, trcasiwers, 
and committees say, “ Something utmt 
bo done.” And it now reniniiis for 
our ministers and churches to say, 
“ Something shall be done.” 

Mr. Thompson’s suggestion is a good 
one, but 1 have no hope of seeing it 
carried out. The chairmen of the 
Union, and those other gentlemen 
whose position in the body would give 
w eijjht and iniluGii<;e,.to anything they 
might say, as “ deputations to the non 
contributing churcbes,” are either not 
inclined 'to undertake such work, or 
not able to do it from the overwhelm- 
ing press of public engagements. If 
such deputations could be obtained, 1 
have no doubt that they would stimu- 
late the churches, augment the re- 
sources of the Missions, and gain for 
them a much higher place in the gene- 
ral esteem of our people than they 
have hitherto enjoyed. 

But why, Sir, should deputations be 
necessary ? Why should the wealth 
of the church be wasted in journeys 
that might be avoided ? "Why should 
^^hiinisters have, to leave their homes 
(f %nd their own proper spheres of labour, 

ffli ' 


.'^Lud to submit to toils and treatment 
not always the most delicate or kind, 
to urge on tbeir own brethren to do 
that which is no more the duly of the 
visitors than of the visited? The 
reason why such things should be ne- 
cessary it Would probably puzzle the 
most ingenious man ainongsl us to 
give ; but the reason why they are ne- 
cessary, just lies in the afflictive fact, 
that more than a thousand uf our churches 
every year refuse to join their brethren hi 
the support of their own Missions. 

W'hen, in the year 4840, it was re- 
solved that the plan of simultaneous 
collections should be recommended to 
the body, much was said in favour 
of the plan, and bright were the che- 
rished hopes of its successful working. 
The arguments have not yet been 
answ'ered; and, alas! the hopes have 
not yet been reabzed. The history of 
the movement reflects a deep disgrace 
upon the denomination ; and the ene- 
mies of our principles arc not slow to 
point to it as an illustration of our 
isolation and disjointed working. Here 
•are the statistics of the matter, “ from 
the first day until now'.” 


Year. 

Number of 
Con tiibu ting 
Churchefi. 

Tot. 'll Amount 
Collcctcil. 

1810 ) 

136 j 

£2,124 13 fi 

1811 

213 

2,778 17 7 

1842 

239 

2,!)72 19 9 

1813 

24.9 

3,352 13 4 

1844 

311 

4,224 14 Hi 

1815 

304 

5,585 12 8 
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Year, j 

^fuinhcr of 

. — ■ • - • 

Contributing I 

Total Amount 


Charcboa. 

Collected. 

181G , 

298 

XMvW 14 2 

1817 

375 

5,019 19 7 

1818 

332 

4,:}S4 0 3 

1849 

3^7 

4,955 15 7 

i.m 16 e • 

1850 

318 

1851 

307 

1 •l',7.M' I'l 1 

1852 

292 

1 1,'K)5 6 11 

185:} 

278 

1 4,817 f 1 

1854 

273 

4,435 9 3 

i . 


Frcmi this tabular statement ft ap- 
pears that the nmnlier of colicctiiipj 
eburclics Avciii on j^radiitilly iiiereasinff 
for«fi\ ^ycars ; that iu 1 S la ilie larji^est 
amount ivas eollectcd; that hi 1817 the 
greatest nnmher^of vJiurt'hva united in 
the movement; that for the last six 
ye^rs the number of contributing 
(duiTclies has been gradually declining; 
and that in the year just closed the 
number uhicli collected was less tlian 
it lias ficcujn any ycjir since 18^1 .'5. 

Although the number of contributing 
ehurehes does not differ Audely in 'se- 
veral (‘onsccutive years, it must not be 
lienee inferred that tlic number has 
liecu always or mainly made up of the 
^ami* churches. Some of the chiircliCB 
have eolleeted only onco during the 
lifhicii years, sonic tvficc, some three 
times, and so on till you reach the high- 
est mimbov, thougli certainly not more • 
than a dozen, if as many, have col- 
lected all the liffeen times. 

Jt is hardly possible to "Speak with 
absolute, accuracy on the relative pro- 
portion betAveen the cliurches Avhich 
do, and those AAhicli do not collect in 
any given year; because our statis- 
tical returns arc made upon no deter- 
mined principle. Sometimes the num- 
ber given includes those churches only 
Avbicli are in fclloA;\'ship with the 
County Associations, or are otherwise 
recognised hy the body ; at other times 
1 he number includes many beside these. 
Sometimes the number refers only to 
chure,hcs, at other timv it refers to 
places of Avorship. When places dC 
Avorship arc meant, school-rooms and 
other preaching stations arc sometimes 
included, sometimes not. Then, again, 
the various designations by which we 
are called furnish another ground of 
confusion ; ns Independents, Congrego- 
tionalists, Calvinists, &c., are some- 
times given as so many distinct deno- 
minations, and sometimes they arc all 
thro^vn together and. given as one. 


\nd, moreover, the figures sometimes 
refer to England only, sometimes to 
England and Wales,* and suTActimes'lo 
“ the United Kingdom.” ^ 

In Year Book for 1855 Ave have the 
follow ing numbers : 

Congregational churches in 
the United Kingdom ^ t. 2,140 
Chapels and buildings for 

worship, . 2,780 

Whereas Mr. Mann, in the Cottsus 
Beturnsi has giAiei^ Ks belonging to the 
Independents, * j 

Chapels and places of wor- 
ship, in England anc7 Wales, 
actually opened March oO, 

185\ ;j,244 

In the Census Returns there arc 
many places included "that aac should 
not OAA^l as heJonging to the Inde- 
pendents a Lglh and ifi the numbers 
given in the /tw- 6ooh there are some 
irirludcd Avhosc occupants have so little 
fclloAvsIiip with the body, that wc 
could not ‘reasonably expect llieir co- 
operation in the support and extension 
of our Missions. In deference to con- 
siderations of this kind, ’ ' us from the 
above numbers in tlic Year Book set 
aside CIO churchc.s, and '780 congrega- 
tions. Then Avo shall have • 1,500 
clnirchcs, and 2,000 congregations, to 
Avhich the appeal is annually made, by 
the Jloard of British Missions, for the 
evangelization of our countrymen, and 
from AA'hich not more than 300 responses 
are received, 

111 order that the real. state Of the 
case may be se&n, let mu lake the first 
tAvelvc of the English counties, in 
alphabetical order; and comi)are llie 
number of collections made for Brilisli 
Missions in Ortober, 1854, in each 
county, Avith tho jfuimbcr of places of 
worship as given in the curreflt Year 
Book. 


Bedfordshire .... 
Berkshire . . . . . 

Buckii^hamKhirc . . 
Cambridgeshire . . . 

Cheshire 

Cornwall 

Cumberland . . . . 

Derbyshire . . . . 

Devonshire . . . . 

Dorsetshire . . . .i 

Durham .... 
Essex ... 


Here wc have, in 


PJaeea of 
AVorahip. i 

C 17 J lections. 

29 

-- 

10 

a 

45 

6 

41- 

2 

58 

3' 

35 

2 

29 i 


4() 


158 1 

! 

51 i 

i 10 

26 j 


159 

J 

1 “ 


twelve coun- 
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ties, 740 i>lures of worship furbishing 
to British Missions, in 1853-4, altn- 
gelher Biity-lbiir cOlkctions ! These 
figures, however, lire not stri#tly ac- 
curate ; because, in the larger number, 
all village chapels are included ; hi the 
smaller number they are not always 
countedf e?7en though collections were 
mi'ide in them, 'fake, for instance, the 
county oi* Derby. The Report of 
Brittsh Missions Ijor 1854 represents 
the contributions of^*‘ Derbyshire ” m 
five lines, *hus : 

Belpcr . . . •. £3 1 0 

Derby ifnd Village Stations 2b‘ 2 0 
Ditto London-road Chapel 3 10 0 

1-leanor 2* 0 6 

lleptoii and Barrow . .^3 18 5 

' In ordinary Calculations the ahove 
would be put down as^fivc collections, 
wThereas the second lin e rpn resents six 
collections, and the! hi«t' inic tuo. Now 
as the 'buildings in wliich these village 
collections were made, are all wchnled 
in the number of places of Yrorship re- 
turned, it would he but just to count 
the collections made in them in any 
comparison made between the number 
of chapels belonging to the body, and 
the number of collections made by it 
in support of its own Missiohs. I'ani 
thus particuktr o*h the point hccaub^ 1 
do not w'ant ** to make i)\\i a case,” or 
to represent the thing worse Ihan^t is. 
There is, indeed, no need I'or that ; for 
pul ill the most favourable light that 
truth would sanction, it is bad enough. 
After all the. additions to the collections 
have been made that ^au be made on 
the above principle of calculation, I 
fear the relative iiunibers will be very 
little altered, as many of our churches 
have no village stations at all, and 
most of those whio^uhavc, have never 
trained the people at them to syste- 
matic effort in support of our own 
Societies. Apart from .statistics alto- 
gether, here is this astounding fact, 
that in the year 1843-4, the whole 
county of Cambridge collected only 
4/. 10s., and the whole county of Dur- 
ham onlif fifteen shillings / * in support 
of the Missions which are formed espe- 
cifilly for the evangelization of our 
fellow subjects in England, Ireland, 
and the Colonies. What docs it mean ? 

• To prevent misunderstandin^it may be 
ivotcd here, that the count}* of^ambridge 
contributed to the three Societies, in the form 
of suhscrij^ions and donationSf during tlie 
year, a total of 12& 2d., and the county 
of Durliitni 5s., in addition to the sums men- 
tioned in the text. 


BEADim 

What is the cause, what Ihtj cure, of 
this melancholy state of things ? More 
on these, and other cognate points, if 
you, Sir, permit me, next montji. 

John Corbin. 

4, Munjuis Villas^ Islington, 

June I til, 1855. , 

• 

ON LIGHT HEADING. 

One ©f the principal features that 
characterise the present era is the 
« general taste for w'hat is termed light 
reading, particularly nov’^cls and other ’ 
fictitious tales. We propose to glance 
cursorily at Iho subject in its more 
4^rominent plnfscs, in order, if possible, • 
to ascertain the cause of this^hi (fatal 
appetite, and also th^ utility or other- 
wise of this species of composition. 

"Works oi’ fiction appear to have been 
common from remote antiquity. The 
ancient apologues so universally po- 
pular in oriental countries, the parables 
of Holy Writ, aiid the (dassic fables of 
ACsop and Pluednis, wera of this de- 
scription; namely, brief fictitious nar- 
ratj\cs, generally enshrining some im- 
portant truth, "in Peroia, Arabia, and 
India they often assumed a more elabo- 
rate and allegorical form ; of whic.h the 
^^Arahiiiii •Nights’ Entertainments” 
present examples. I'he stories of 
‘•Doub^n, the*' Physician,” and of 
“ Aladdin’s (knii of the Ring and 
Lamp,” roiitain each its separate 
moral. The former tale show s the ad- 
vantage of temperance and exercise to 
health ; and the latter, the omnipo- 
tence of union — the ring — and know- 
ledge — the lamp — in accomplishing 
great undertakings. In our own 
country, fables have been in existence 
for many ages; as the old national 
legends of Prince Arthur, etc., testify. 
Fiction assumed a more classical form 
when More’s “Utopia” and Sidney’s 
“Arcadia” made their appearance; a 
style imitated and improved on, in 
later times, by Addison, in his “ Vision 
of Mirza,” etc.; and by Johnson, in 
the “ Eastern Talcs ” in the “ Rambler,” 
*lind “ Rasselas,” which %ank as stan- 
dard works. The most popular prose 
fictions, comic and serious (not classed 
as novels), are Gervantes’ inimitable 
romance, “Don Quixote,”* Banyan's 

• The French poet Scarron, about tbe time 
of our Commonwealth, produced his “ Comic 
Romance,’* and the novelist, Le Sage, some- 
what later (about the beginning of the eight- 
eenth centuiy), his “ Gil Bias " and “ Devil 
on Two SticlEs,'' slight imitations of ** Don 
Qdixote.” 
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*• Pi! grille’s Progress ’ ’ and “ Holy W ar', ” * 
and De Robinson Crusoe.” 

With regard to the modern novel, 
strictly so called, Richardson and 
Ficldlhg may be said to have been the 
originators (.about a.d. 1740) of that 
class of wrU^ng in this country; the 
former in his “Pamela,” “Clarissa 
Harloue,” and “Sir Charles Grandi- 
son,” and the latter in his ** Joseph 
Andrews” and “Tom Jones, ’^usually 
styled “the first of English novels.#’ 
To these Buceeeded many similar pro- 
ductions by Smollett, Sterne, M%,cken- 
zie, Beckford, Horace Walpole, Gold- 
smith, Dr. Moore, M(frik Lewis, ILyl- 
clfffe,^ Godwin, Ilnrney, Edgeworth, 
Cumberland, ai^ others ; all, perhaps, 
inferior to the cliefs-d'u'uvre the “ f'la- 
rissa” and “Tom .lones” of the two 
first-named Jiuthors, in talent, and 
many of them highly exceptionable on 
the score of morality. Passing by a 
shoal of names, we arrive at tliat of 
Sir AV .alter Scott, the founder of the 
modern historical romance. In Jjiily, 
181 1, Scott published “ Wavcrley, ’ ano- 
nymously, which at once became po- 
pular, and w as follow ed by a series of 
similar works, with a rapidity ixnex- 
ainpJcd in the annuls Cif liter.atnrc. 
Volume followed volume, till the cri- 
tics seemed taken bj*^ sturm,*and the 
author left the review er far in the rear. 
Unlike many of his predecessors, Scott* 
was highly moral, and the creations of 
his genius were at times clothed in the 
dr.apcry of a gorgeous eloquence, com- 
posed of “thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” as in “Ivanhoe,” 
and, at other times, as in the “Heart 
of Mid Lothian,” etc., there were a 
beauty, simplicity, and pathos that 
melted all hearts. All the elder no- 
velists vanished in thick darkness be- 
fore the rising orb of Abbotsford, and 
the mighty minstrel of the north 
reigned lord of the ascendant. Alas ! 
the luminary, brilliant as it was, set at 
length in clouds. Adversity, intense 
mental exertion, and disease broke 
down the strength of the magician ere 
he had reached the premature goal of 
three score ^and one. Among living 
romancers, Lytton Bulwer is considered 
to approach nearest to Scott ; but he is 
more .artificial, and less moral. He is 
much read in the upper and more 
wealthy of the middle classes. Charles 
Dickens, whose works we next propose 
to glance at, is the originator of a style 
of fiction different from that of either 
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* Scott or the elder novelists . He eom- 
biucs the stern painting of nature pe- 
culiar to Crabbe,*the podt, with 'the 
abinijiiness And occasiont^ pathos of 
Sterne. He sketches human nature as 
it appears among the vulgar, and fre- 
quently in its more repulsive aspects, 
and introditCes the dial eat of the car 
naiUe far raorte than is alwaays agree- 
able. Son^ of his characters are cari- 
catures, and most of the illustrations 
are so. It ia paphable that Ihis latter 
circumstance has greatly ^Idcd to his 
popularity with the masses, w'ho ap- 
prccinle and relish a ridiculous etching 
beyond everything, and care not for the 
reality\or the talcs, so that they arc 
seasoned with a spice of burlesque. He 
is unquestionably the* man for tlic mul- 
titude; and Dickens — Dickens is still 
tbc rfige,-t»P lijas ^eeif the case for the 
last sixteen years or more. JJouglas 
Jcrrold and W. kl. Tliacl;cray, whom 
w'c notice last, arc literary ‘xribhlers 
.and humorists, and rank next to 
Dickens in popularity among the lower 
classes. The mania for novel reading, 
the idolatry of Dlckciis, and tbc at- 
tachment to “ Punch,” may all be ac- 
counted^ for bjfthc fact th.at mankind 
^ve an inn. ate Jove of the new, the 
m.arvellous, and the comic ; and the 
gratification of that passion only fos- 
tcrls the craving for more. 

AVe next haa c to consider the utility 
of w'orks of this description : “ Cui 
bono?” “That is the question.” The 
human mind, like the body, must have 
food, 'riie pif)blem to* be solved is, 
what sort 'of food i.s mo.st proper? 
Light reading, such as the above, is 
composed princip.ally of literary 
flowers. A mind constantly devouring 
such and only suA provision can never 
he robust. AVhat then must be tlie 
result, when, as is sometimes the case, 
there are poisonous weeds intermixed 
— the nightshade and the hemlock of 
profanity and vice? The currents of 
life will become tainted at the fountain- 
head, and moral disease will ensue. 
AVe regard the inordinate and exclusive 
perusal of such works as a great# ob- 
struction to the mental vigour, and 
frequently a great curse to the social 
welfare of the community. A^'hoii Addi- 
son started his “Spectators,” they 
made dicir appearance daily on the 
lireakfast-tiible.s of the citizens of that 
period. The influence of •those im- 
mortal papers on tlTfc morals of the 
nation is said to have been most salu- 
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tary. At ay events, there was an out-‘‘ 
ward improvement. Are “ David Cop- 
pcrficld,” Bleak house,” “ St. <Jilc3 
and St James,” and “Punch, ' ykely 
to produce a similar result? We have 
been much struck with the marvellous 


amount of small talk contaiTied in 


many of th^pe tales. There are whole 
pages of balderdash for one sentence 
of common' sense. There is more 
massive thought concentrated in any 
ten pages of Lord ‘dhicpii’s “Novum 
Organum,” qt Locke’h “ Kssay on the 
Human Understanding,” than is dif- 
fused over Jill 'the works of Dickons 


and Jcrrold united: there are more 


genius and learning displayed In Mil- 
ton’s prose works than in all the novels 
extant in the thrfic kingdoms. 

AVc have not noticed pamidilets,* 
poetastry, and other ephemeral pro- 
dnetions, included undlir the head of 
light reading. We have sounded the 
alarm against the literary plague, and 
regard not at present the ‘compara- 
tively harmless catarrh. We have at- 
tacked the enemy in his principal 
stronghold; the ontposls may be a.s- 
sailcd at leisure. Wc lift up our voice, 
feeble t.hoiigh it he (would that it were 
trumpet-toiigued !), against this crying 
national mania, tiiat is eating out tl7e 
virile iut(dlcct of England, and creating 
a race of sentimental drivellers and 


simpletons. Such productions n^s those 
we have animadverted on are a per- 
version of one of the principal levers 
of social improvement; for, next to the 
Ciospel, tlicrci is no uistruineiit for 
hum.an weal so powerful as an enlijjhf- 
vned and sterling Hferaiare, It is the 
.sc«-oiid gFcand civilizer of humanity; its 
natural tendency is to strengthen, ex- 
pand, and cleviitc thp nobler part of 
our nature — to raise the brute to 


man, and transform tlic barbarian into 
a citizen — In make him an ornament to 


his race, and an honour to his country. 

“A novel is a book threc-volumed,” 
having usually (though not always) a 
|t;:conncctcd plot, delineating the fore- 
ground lights and shadows of social 
lifi^ with a pencil dipped in colours 
somewhat hectic, and circulating the 
small-change and table-talk of our 

C ry-day existence ; hut rarely pre- 
ting^Toad vicuvs of human nature, 
qr sounolng the depths of the luim{in 
heart, and still more rarely display- 
ing the qurreiicy of golden thoughts 
stamped with the royal impress of a 
high and hallowed invention. Yet, 
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though wanting these last essentials to 
first-rate literature, the novCT has a 
strange charm, particularly lor youth. 
Its readers hang over its Iragic nar- 
rative and over-coloured picture of hu- 
manity with breathless interest. Like 
the “wreckers” on the Cornish coast, 
thty appear to revel in the scenes ol’ 
woe and terror 'portrayed before them ; 
and thQ sadder the tale, the more they 
arc absorbed and interested. Like the 
^otus-eatera in the Odyssey, they are 
luxuriating, enchanted, in a lUopian 
pnradijc; till, at length, they awake 
from their reverie in a state of mental 
cma.sculation.. Action, study, enter- 
prise, to such demented voliipt'virics, 
ai*c things not to he thought of ; the 
battle of life is too real and hazardous 
for them ; the rnce is up “ a Hill Dilli- 
culty ” not to he scaled. Many an in- 
tellectual Herctiics may, by such a 
course of reading, have dwindled into a 
mere Sybarite, in whom the traces of 
“the Divinity that once stirred with- 
in” arc half obliterated. Comic talcs 
arc’perhaps injurious in a less degree; 
hut laughter sometimes ends in a sigii. 
Meanwhile, our Jhilwors an; lionized, 
and their admirers crowd the human 
mQiiagcrie, “ and wonder witli a foolish 
face of praise;” while Dickens is li.ilf 
o.atcm uj> . 'Pher*' is a little delusion in 
this idolatry and caiinibalisin. Light- 
ness is not clcvcrjjcss ; (japtivating 
common-place and rel ailed gossip are 
not originality ; melo-drama is not tra- 
gedy. Man was not sent into the 
world to blow' bubbles, or make paper 
kites. A scril)c may indite a popular 
iiu\eJ, ar.d yet not possess a particle of 
genius and learning, hcott w as a poet, 
and ranks with the immortals ; liyltoii 
BuUvor is a senator, and one of our 
literati : the exceptions only prove the 
rule. 1'here is nothing in any of 
Charles Dirkens’ talcs to indicato that 
he is a scholar. Compare any of his 
puldieatioiis with any standard work 
in literature of modern date ; place, for 
instance, in (pne scale of candid cri- 
<iicism “ Martin Chuzzlcwdt,” and in the 
other cither “Burke on the Sublime 
and Beautiful,” or a single essay of 
John Foster or Macaulay; and if the 
first-named bagatelle does not instantly 
kick the beam, and the counterpoise 
descend, with the gravitation of a talent 
of gold, we have read logic backwards, 
and Aristotle was no sage. We have 
already mven our own opinion of the 
style and tendency ol' Dickens' works ; 
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we beg Aw to cpiole tlio judgment 
passed nritev's last fictitious 

sevia], “lllcak House,” by one of the 
elearcst and most masculiiio intellects 
England Jias produced ; we mean the 
late Lord Denman. AVe ourselves, in 
onrchil(lhof)d. saw and heard him on 
the bench ; and ^lever sliall we j'orgett 
that pair Roman eountcfliancc, that 
manly voice, Hiat calm and lucid gastc 
of oratory, which could stoop ifi no 
sophisiry, and which awed the court 
\ with the majesty of truth. Shortly 
before his deatli, lus Loislship thus 
bi’ielly criticised “Bleak House:” 

Hi"' [Dickens’ 1 stOry is,rfis usual, in- ^ 
''artifiejai i^his mysleriv. iierple"^ much 
more than they intercsl : liis love of 
low life sccuitJ to "grow (oi him. He 
detains us loo long in filtliy corners,” 

C 

'J'here is a certain elasS of persons 
endowed by nature with a menial dc- 
!i;lutition so accoinmodating tlial they 
can swallow any annmnt of sinali jirobC, 
pi’iiiled or oral, with a relish perfcetly 
anniKing. Of the eiilire dearth of i(h^as 
ill their iiil.elloctiial faro, (hey ap])ear 
blessedly unconseious, and laud their 
eluilfy pro\ciuh'r 1o the skies, with a 
c'lmcrs seroam of delight, twjly edify- 
ing. AVhat tliough they have been 
tiavcrsiiig a wilderness ck WvU’ds^void 
f>r one green oasis worthy the name of 
a thaifght / ’i’hey fancied tliey saw 
wi'rrafj grateful to their aiow as the 
illusive viruon of pahn-isles :ind foun- 
tains (0 t!ie travcllfjrs of the desert; it 
was but tin; miragp. No matter: 

“ Where igiionuice is bliss, 

'Tis foil}' to be wise.” 

'fhe mind of “young England” is, as 
we before intimated, miserably ener- 
vated by the perusal of the p.'^ges of 
froth, inanity, and nothingnc.ss on 
Avhieli uc animadvert. How changed 
is our fallierlaiid since the days when 
iMilton w'l'ote and Cromwell fought for 
t ruth and freedom ! “ Methinks,” said 

the prince of poets,* “ 1 a proud 
•and puissant nat.iou mcAving her mighty 
^ youth, shaking her invincible locks, 
and clearing her nndazzled vdsion at 
(he fountain itself of celestial light ! ” 
Would he, if living, address us now in 
the same strain? Alas! the eagle is 
blind and grey, the lion a captive, the 
oak in the sere aiad yellow leaf! How 
art thou fallen, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning ! 

• Milton : Prose Works. 

VOL. XII. 



O patria ! O JJivftm domus Ilium, et 
inclyta bello * 

Mccjnia DardanidCtpiJ , 


1'herc arp causes for this degeneration. 

The railway mania has *fiflcc(cd the 
press ; it has induced a taste for w'hat 
is light, weak, and flashy. People have 
time to ride, and drink litcrnj-y* cham- 
pagne on the road ; but not to eat solid 
intellectual fare, as of yore, ^'hc brief 
and feeble ment:il glimmer emitted ^ay 
,thc novels and fietiddhs serials of the 
day is but the ArcRc moonsbiiie that 
glances on the Siberian ic^nerg, but 
thaws not, warms not the^mwital tor- 
^ porof the stolid chaos beneath ; Avliilc, 

.it other •fim'^p, alas! it is the ignis 
fatuus, wh(Sse delusive lamp may have 
lighted many a benighte*d Avaiidercr to • 
the SAvamp and 1]^ quagmire. Inane 
and imnioraL fiction nre«ilikc the ill- 
shaped earth-born* trapczinm. '(Jrutli 
is the heaven-invented circle, glorious, 
perfect, oiu*. ; the emanation (»f the 
Almighty ntliid, Avhen “the morning 
.‘.tars sang together” — the sun of in- • 
fmity — the type of elernily. To im- 
proA^e it, AA ere to Sfjuarc the circle — to 
lierfect perfection, at once an impos- 
sibility and a profanation.' Yet has if? 
been attempted, and thc^ faculties of a 
ii'it'on have been perverted and pros- 
trated : , 

“England ! the time is come avIicii thou 
shonhpKt wean 

Thy heart froi)! its ciiiasciilatmgfood : 

'J’hc truth should now be hotter understood ; 

* * » * AVe have seen 

Pair seed-time ; bcjjtcr harvest might liave 
been." I 

JVly country ! is there no pulsation In thg 
breast after a better state of things t 
The pleadings have been opened ; Ave 
must now sum up. .TSlic temptation to 
sarcasm in the discussion of our theme 
has occasionally been strong; hut we 
checked ourselves. Tlie interests of 
lileratnrc are at stake. 1’bc press is 
the palladium of our hope ; shall it be 
Avrested from our grsisp ! It is the 
citadel of our strength ; shall aa c be- 
tray it to the foe? Shall avc, like the 
Trojans of old, admit the suspicions^ 
ofl'ering of hollow treason into the 
capitol of our hearts? Daughters of 
England, the pride of our isle ! we 
think, in some circles, too much devo- 
tion is paid to Sir E. BuIavci’ Lytton, • 
Samiicl AVarren, Ma^tiueau, and Gore. 
The t nervation and ciinuiresultirngfrom 

* jTineid: Lib. II., V 211-2. 

\ AA’^ordswortli. 

Z 
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novel-reading can be but poor com- 
pensation for tliQ expense and waste of 
time incurred. Were you to refuse to 
pui'chase peruse such woflts, their 
authors might, in a great measure, soon 
cease to publish them. 

Sons of England ! the idolatry of 
Boz, Cefer, Jcrrold, and Thackeray is, 
in an in^jllectual point of view, a na- 
tional disgrace — a disgKice lying prin- 
cipally at your doftrs. 

My counlrymcnC is there no pulsation^ 
in your\!ircasis after a better state of 
things ? ^ 

Young men ! be it ours — the writer 
is one of yourselves — be it ojirs to read « 
only w'hat is pure, powerful, and enno- 
bling. Serials filled with conversa- 
tional common-place should be scat- 
tered, like the leaVts of the sybil, to 
the winds. Iitand{\^l litfraturc is en- 
graven with a pen of iron, on a rock 
“ more durable than brass.” Study it, 
apart from the giddy thrpiig; dare to 
be singular ! In tbc sculpture depart- 
ment of the Royal Academy, in Lon- 
don, there is now to he seen a model 
illustrative of firmness of mind, and of 
the aspirations aiid^destiny of genius ; 
‘there, palpably, 

“ ^The miconquer'd mfi 

Arises in his breast, 

Upright, and rcsolut'e, and still. 

Serene and seli-possess’d." 

Life was given for noble purposes. 
Christianity does not annihilate ambi- 
tion ; it only purifies tind directs it to 
worthier (fbjecls : f 

“Life is life is ranicstf 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

‘ Dust thou art, to dust rcturnest,’ 

AVas not spoken of the soul! 

“In the worhfs** broad field of batik*, 

111 the bivouac of life, 

Be not like dumb driven cattle, 

Be a hero in the strife ! ”* 

Imitate noble exemplars. Aristotle, 
Galileo, and Newton spent the mid- 
night oil in studies that have immor- 
talized their names, Jind enlightened aV 
succeeding generations. Demosthenes, 

* Cicero, and Chatham thundered in the 
Athenian Council, the Roman Senate, 
and at St. Stephen’s, Tihilc the thought- 
less multitudes of their respective con- 
temporaries in Greece, Italy, and Eng- 
land were worshipping mammon, or 
hauntjng Vanity Eair. There are 
brighter mo^fcls than those just cited: 

* Longfellow. 


KEADIXG. 

“ liives of great men all roqftnd us 
Mk* may make our lives sublime ; 

And, departing, leave behind us 
]''ootpi ints on the sands of time.” 

'fhe soul is a sacred treasure ; it will 
outlive yon starry spheres. Neglect 
rwill sink it below file earth-worm; 
ephemeral shnusements can hut change 
it to the butterfly : culture and disci- 
pliiifi can fit it for the sky. It is a 
jewel taken originally from the celes- 
tial rp.iarry, and dropped into the realm y 
ofcaaturcjiiot lo be trodden under foot 
of swine, nor to deck the shrine of 
vanity; butdo be polished for the ser-^ 
vice of humanity, and for ^thc^ gi'cat* 
Master’s use, till it reflect heaven’s own 
colours, and then 'transferred to the 
regalia in the cabinet above ; thence lo 
he drawn forth by heaven’s King, and 
w'orn on hisMiadem, at his coronation 
and marriage with the church, his Jin- 
mortal and long-hetrothed bride. Sucli 
a destiny can never be secured by the 
current fashion of light reading. 

*■ My countrymen ! is there no pulsation 
in gonr hearts after a better stale oj 
things ? 

AVhatever the advocates of light 
reading may advance m sclf-dcfencL;, 
“there is a more excellent way.” 
'fhefe arc other and better rcsourci's 
for the hours ofrclaxaiiou from severer 
toils of broiv or bniin, among the 
middle and u])per classes, than “ The 
Last of the Barons,” “ Esmond,” and 
“ Bleak House ;” and for the pale arti- 
zan, than miscellanies filled with trea- 
son, tragedies, and trash How pre- 
ferahle is it to recreate the niiiul, 
harassed w’ilh cares, with the wonders 
of nature, the w'orks of art, and the 
discoveries of science ; w ith the bota- 
nist, to dissect the gifts of I'^lora ; and, 
with the chemist, to investigate the pro- 
perties of matter, light, and air. How 
fascinating, yethow' innocent, the graii- 
ficatioii to linger over the page of the 
historian ; to muse, w'ith Plato, in the 
groves of philosophy ; to climb, with 
Newton, to the solar w'alk and milky 
way ; to trace, alike in the vast and 
the minute, 

“The iinnmbiguous footsteps of a God 
Who gives its lustre to an insect\s wing, 
And w'heels Jus throne upon the rolling 
worlds i '* 

to enter the eternal shrine of Truth, 
and gaze on the brow of Genius, whose 
chaplet is unfading, and whose name 



immorU^ to spurn, with Pollok, be- 
neath our feet, the earth, 

“ And all its tardy, leaden-footed cares'/* 

and hc»r INIilton sing, 

“ The loss of Eden, till one greater Man 
llestorc us j”* ^ 

and, ala'vc all, to road, iiillhe volume of 
inspiration, of that holier and happier 


%tate, where the trifles of time will be 
forgotten ; and the Chris tiah, who has 
flnished his coijrse*wiih honour, shall 
cxchaijgc the cross for the crown, the 
scars or wav for the piihn*of victory, 
and the toils of pilgrimage for tlic 
** rest that remaiiicth for the people of 
God." 

Alexander Gouce. 

May mh , Ui)5. • 


^eiirciu luiSr Cntifisin. 

Tlteinni : ihp Wititi^ss of Reason and Nature to an All-wise and R^ieiU’ent Crvatur, 


lly the Ilev. John Tullocii, 
'I'liE present gonoration know but lit- 
tle of the famous heqiicftt of Mr. Bur- 
nett, a merchant of Aberdeen, dated 
17iS5, liy which he provides, that the 
inicivcsl of certain sums shall be ex- 
pcjided al iiiiervals of forty years hi 
ihe shape ol’two prcminins, inviting To 
the (liscnssion of the Evidences of Re- 
ligious Truth, and especially to the 
consideration and confirmation of the 
Attributes of Divine Wisdom and 
(ioodiiess. Forlv* years apart! This 
fact will exclude all .jealousy ^s be- 
tween iJic ineiiof tiic same generation. 
I'lie exaci Uwms of (ho subject of in- 
quiry are llius given : 

I’hc evidcMice lliat there is a Being, all- 
liowerfiil, wise, aiuit guod, by whom every- 
thing i xisls; and 2j:uticiilarJy to ohviatc dif- 
liciiltiL.s regarding tin; wisdom and goodness 
nf tln' Di'it^v , and this, in the iirst place, 
I'lnin I DiiMilcr.itions independent ol' written 
Ilcvclation; and, in the second place, from 
the Revelation of the Jiord Jesus; and, from 
ilic whole, to point out the inferences most 
necessary lor, and useful to, mankind. 

When the first competition was de- 
cided it was found, that the premiums 
were awarded to Professor Brown, of 
Aberdeen, and the Rev. John Bird 
Sumner, then Fellow of Eton College ; 
and now Archbishop of f!anterbury. 
Tims each nation took one of the two 
prizes — Scotland the first, and England 
the second. On the present occasion 
it is just reversed. Each iialioii has still 
one ; but now England is first and Scot- 
land second. This is reciprocity. Tlie 
first prize of £1,800 has been adjudged 
to the Rev. A. Thompson, M.A., Lan- 
cashire; the second to Dr. Tulloch, 
Principal of St. Andrew’s University. 
It is thus curious to note how the 


D.D. Blackwood and Sons, 
analogies have held. 4ii the first in- 
stance it was the^riiicipal of a Scotch 
University who carried tlic first prize, 
and a simple clergyman of the Cliiircli 
of England flic second; it is now a 
simple clergyman of the Cliiireli of 
England that obtains the first, and a 
principal of a Scottish Ibii versify the 
second ! 

The adjudicatofs r)f these grout prizes 
hay been Isaac Taylor — known o\ or all 
rlir world for his lilcralure ; Mr. Henry 
Rogers, one c^f the Professors of Spring 
Hill ^College, Birmingham; ainl the 
•Rev. Baden Powell. Tlie presumption, 
then, is that the present J^.ssays an; 
upon the whole superior to those called 
forth by the first conipetjtion. 'Phe 
world cannot haw lived forty long years 
williout sonic improv'cnicnt; and in that 
improvement the gi fled Authors of the 
successful Essays of course ha\ c shared. 
There could be but one first prize and 
ime second ;«iid tlkC«eeond is only just 
not the first, for it may yet in point of 
merit so nearly approach it as to ren- 
der the superiority a matter of doubt 
and disputation. In the present ease, 
however, ive believe the adjudicators 
were entirely harmonious, so that Hie 
presumption is — for we have not ycl 
received the first prize — that the gene- 
ral judgment wull be coufiriuaiory 
their decision. The plan pursued is 
at once simple and pliilosopliical ; ^vv 
have first an elaborate dis.sertation on 
the principles of Inductive ICvidcnce, 
ill which' the quest’on of Causation,, 
Final Causes, and Gcneriil Laws arc 
ably dealt with. Geology, too^ is made 
to contribute its quota •f the evidence. 
Ihe second section proceeds to the 
z 2 
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Avork ol' illustration, .and in a manncy 
fit once ^irofound, philosifplucal, .and 
i:f 3 j)tivaiiiig, Ave . haA"o illustrations 
draAvii from tn ery part of CreJition. 
''J’hc next, ruction brings bcfTore ais 
Moral Sind Intuitive KAudencc as bear- 
ing upon the (jucstion. This part of 
the volume is someAvht'it abstrfict, but 
nevertlieltss, to the thoughtful general 
rea der, i t jvi 1 1 be intelligible. The last 
serrion of the Avork, com^msing a con- 
rtiiibrable])iirt of t|jc\olumc, deals with 
(iilFjcallics vegardiU' the Divine Wis- * 
doin .aiid\i.fTloofluess. This is a very 
arduous jiJfc.’i ol‘ the undertaking, .and 
most ably has our Author gone through 
AA'ith his task. Paiu .and death, sorrow, 
social evils, sin, the Avritlan Revela- 
tion, the Diyincjn.au — incarnate Avisdom 
aiidlovejthc Gospel as a Divine power 
of moral elevation, •and consol.ation, 

A- ith ‘ the limiifed iiec^ptiou of the Gos- 
pel, Mid millennial prospects, are points 
elaborately and learnedly discussed. 

If wc might speak coipparatively, 
AA'C would say at once, that the present 
volume, although it has carried but the 
second prize, is not less conclusive, 
w'hile it is far more philosophical than 
the original ,first prjze of Dr. Broivn, 
and it is incomparably superior to the 
second prize by Mr. Suiniieni So 

high is our sense of the value of this 
second prize that w o shall looljf with 
solicitude for the first. 


77/ c First Cause; or^ a Treatise upon 
the Bewff and jlitrihutcs of God. In 
Tavo Pa'rls. By C. Wish, M.A. 
Seeley and Co. 

In taking up this somciAhat massive 
octavo, Avc ini erred at once that it had 
tiriginated Avith the grejil Prize movc- 
meiit of Mr. Biiriieft ; ana accordingly, 
on reaching the close of the Prelace ai e 
lind it candidly confessed that such 
was the fact, .at the s.amc time intimat- 
ing that “ its publication AAais not in- 
tended tp depend upon the issue ; it 
was in the press before llie decision 
was aimounccd.” This fact is some-# 
what remarkable, since Ave believe it 
has rarely occuri'ed in the history of 
competition. It indicates a measure of 
self-reliance on the jjart of the Author 
calculated to command respect. Like 
our Great Lexicographer, having done 
• his best, he hands OA’cr his Avork to the 
empire of Letters, Avith the “ confidence 
ol a m?ln that has endeavoured to ile- 
serve well.” In this IcAuathaii compe- 
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tition — for never Averc prizes of such 
amounts, £1,800 and £1300, 6ffercd be- 
fore for any literary performance — 
there can be no doubt, that a large 
number of Avorks liaA C been pjoduced, 
every oni! of them Avell entitled to 
publication. 

But as the publication of only two 
Essays — tho&c obtaining the first and 
second prizes respectively— arc secured, 
it wofild be much to be rcgrclted, in- 
deed, ^f all the rest Averc to be consign- 
ed to darkness. In the judgment of j 
the ^earned Adjudicators there Aveve 
m.any avcII entitled to the honour of 
publicity as ^eminently calculated to 
further the good of man ; aii^ a\nong • 
these there can be no hazard in placing 
the present volume^ Avliich is n solid, 
well-digested, ably thought, and vigo- 
rously expressed production. 

The volume consists of tw^o parts, 
Part 1. dealing with the proof apart 
from Revelation; and here the Avhole 
field is traversed Avith a firm step, and 
the result is much admirable argument 
acid masterly delineation ; and Part 11. 
exhibiting the proof from Scripture ; 
and licr(‘, as may be supposed, the 
w'holc of the Evidences are all more or 
less put reijnisition in maintcn.ancc 
of the great doctrinp of the living and 
true Qod. , 

Having established the divinity of 
the inspired books, the Autli or proceeds 
to apply their contents to the subject 
ill hand, steadily keeping Aiilhin the 
prescribed terms of^the conditions of 
the prize. The tAVO parts of the volume, 
in the Author’s view, exhaust the sub- 
ject; and as here presented they are 
w'cll balanced, the one against the 
other. Mr. Wish has performed a 
great Avork ; and Ave doubt u(d that 
both the Church to which he belongs, 
the Church of England, and the Mas- 
ter he so ably serves Avill accept his 
oflering, the servant 2 )rofiting from it, 
and the Master pronouncing, “ W^ell 
done!” 


Life Spiritual, By the Rev. George 
Smith. Snow. 

Life Spiritual is the grand subject of 
New I'estament insjiiration. There the 
universality of the empire of death is 
cvcryvrhere either asserted or assumed. 
Morally viewed, the whole race of man 
is slain; as the great antidote to all 
this, Christ is set forth as the Redeemer 
and the life. These bodies turned to 
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dust Tvilllrisc Jip:am; and souls that 
■were dead slnill live. He is iililvc his 
disciples’ JiCo and liis disciples’ ripjlhc- 
ousness: they are dead, nevertheless 
Ihey and yet not they, but Christ 
lives ill them. 'Plius, then, the theme 
oi‘ the llcv. (»y)i’f*e Smith, on the pre- 
sent occasion, is the hipfli^st within thl 
Avholc range ol* human inquiry. It is 
the grand element of inspiratioii'itself. 
'rhe discussion of such a topic^is ac- 
cordingly arduous, such as serves to • 
jn-ove a severe test of the man who 
shall attempt its treatment. Itunpe- 
ralivcly demands. the hand of a mas- 
ter; and none other wilf succeed. 
hooH ot^Scri]itarc, and the book of the 
heart must be prayerfully, patiently, 
and profoundly studied; while the book 
of nature itself may also be judiciously 
resorted to for the purpose of illustra- 
tion. All this the Author has done ; 
and the result is, a measure of success 
for which the Church of Christ has good 
reason to he thankful. The volume 
tliroughout hears the stamp of genuine 
(Jatbolicity : that which it exhibits in 
the common salvation. It would be 
impossible for the slr.'cudcst man liv- 
ing to dcLenniiK', from lluj book itself, 
iJic section of the one church to -which 
the writer belongs. iMithi'ig \j5 any- 
where to be sc(‘n on the one hand but 
the glorious gospel; or on the other 
but the human sjiocics brought under 
its l.'oly and elevating influence, re- 
moving guilt, cleansing from corrup- 
tion, iuid impaiTiiig happiness. The 
lesson here pri'scnlcd, therefore, is 
suited to .all, and to all alike, and in a 
very eminent degree ejaculated to be 
useVuJ. AVe do not often close a liook 
of similar dimensions, on kindred sjih- 
jects, with a satisfaction so high, and 
so unmixed. Here we have met with 
nothing either in doctrinal slatcuient, 
spiritual tievelopmcnt, or (•xpcrimciital 
deiineatioii. w hich docs not appear to 
us ill ])crfect harmony with the inspired 
page, and the actual findings of rege- 
nerated men. The appcarlfncc of such , 
a work, at the present lime, is a maiter 
for special gratification ; it is a niimitc 
and c()in])rcheuriive manifesto, cle.:r, 
vigorous, and devout, strongly calcu- 
lated to further tbc interests of per- 
sonal g«)dliness. It will powerfully 
tend to expose tlic utter wortlilcssnes.s 
of all systems of mere formality, by 
showing that religion is a life, a power, 
a thing of purity, love, and obedience. 
'I'lie man of mere forms will loathe it; 



and everything of the kind.* Its prin- 
ciple will wound ^Iw.s pride,: and its 
spirituality wall’ be particularly offen- 
sive lo»lii.s carnal heart. WUis not less 
calculated to awaken those who abuse 
the bic.ssiid gospel to purposes of sin, 
and to show them, tliat “if g.iiy man 
be ill Christ, he is a iiiuv creTltuve ; old 
things are pusscd away .amiall things 
arc become new.” But while it luli 
correct error, bolli you the right irand 
and on the left, will alike .'iCrvo to 
guide him in the* right pjn/h, and to 
lielp him forward in same, by 
show'ing him the W'ork to be done, and 
the blessings to he enjoyed, together 
W'ith the unmcasiiicd supply of tlic sp'- 
ritual provision whicluis made for his 
cncourageuieut .'aid succour. M^c lu've 
noted a large fiumber uf pa. sages, 
which wo cou'^i^^r* gc*ns woriliy of 
trniiscri])tiou ; hut regret the inppossi- 
hility ol‘ citaiioii. ’J'lie hc.si, .service, 
lliercfojv. yoxt (o thi.<, that wv can do 
our iv.ulers will be to cuabki them at 
once to form for lhcmscl\es :i correct 
idea of what the volume comprises ; 
and w^e can best do tlds by sotting 
forth the conienty of the.sevi‘ral chap- 
ters^ . 

'I€ig Agcait and Means ftf Sjnritual Life — 
'Ih'* Nature and Princijdes of Si>iiitual Life 
— 'The ProRre**!* of Spiritual Life— Encou- 
rngeiirciils and Obligations to Spiritiiril AcL 
•vaiiccnieiit — 'I'lit* .K.vperi mental K now l<r'‘(lgc 
of Spiiitiial Life — Declensions aiid Jlevivals 
in Spiritual Liie — Spurious Jniitalions of 
Spiritual Life— Developed Manifestations (kf 
Spiritual Life — The Infliieiu'e* of Spiritual 
Jjife on Others — Spiritual Life, in its Con- 
lliets and Victories — .Spiritual in its 

Joys and Sorrowt. — Spiii^a.'il Life, in its As- 
piiatioiis and Hopes;-- Heaven, the Consuin- 
inatioii of Spiritual Life. 

It will thus be that tlic great 

.subject of the volume is dealt with in 
.all iLs ]>riiicip:il aspects; and may even 
be almost viewed as exhausted. We 
ctm.sider tlie volurne a very valuable 
'addition to our cxiUTiincutat and prac- 
tical theology. 


The Pltilosophif of the JrJicc avd Mora! 
Powers of Man. Vols. T. II. T#» 
which arc prefixed Parts First and 
Second of the Outlines of Moral 
Piiilosophy. w'ifh many new and im- 
jiortant Additions. jjy Dugald 
SrEWAllT, Esq. Edited by Sir W." 
llAMfi/rox, Bart. Constable and 
C )., Edinburgh ; Hamilton find Co., 
London. * 

These arc Volumes VI. and VIT. of 




tlie Collected Works, and they com* 
])rise all *that Stewart wrote on the 
fhrctrine of Kthics ‘ Proper : to \vit, 
Part First ai^,Sccond of the Qutliiies 
of Moral PlifTosophy, and the two Vo^ 
lumcs of the Philosq)hy of the Active 
and Moral Powers. There was only 
one edition issued in 1828, the year of 
the death of tlie great Author. In the 
original coition of the ^ Active and 
Moiial Powers, the two volumes were 
unequally divided,* ^le one containing 
did pages, and Ih* other 548. This 
dilfercncex^rvcd no purpose, since the 
distril)iitioirl!fi‘ the conten£s was sacri- 
iiced ; for though the whole work con- 
stitutes but four books, different and 
detenninate in their inattef, the vo- 
lumes did not,^ in each, comprise all, 
while the first w’as ^nade to extend 
into ihe third* book, the second com- 
mencing in the niidftle of a chapter ! 
But nhtwithstanding tliis absurdity, it 
was not tlie whole; the elaborate dis- 
cussion on the Free Ageudy of Man, 
which properly belongs to book III., 
and in fact constitutes its concluding 
chaptej', was ])laccd as an appendix at 
the end of the last volume, where, 
though on the one tsscnlial doctrine 
of Ethics, it appeared only ks an ^'ci- 
dciital snpplemliii ! These inconsist- 
ancies Sir William llaniUlon has cor- 
rected; the two volumes arc no^r the 
same tlnckiiesa, each including two* 
books of the philosophy of ilie Active 
and Moral Powers, and the relative 
portion of tlic Onlliiics. The ap- 
liendiccs ar^ arranged in their natural 
connection, and the preenrsive notes 
proportionately distributed. It is also 
])roper to notice, that with rcgjird to 
the second part of the Outlines of 
Moral Philosophj>Uui first and sccowd 
clia])ters now^ correspond to the first 
and second volumes. The works are 
thus brought into a clear and correct 
co-relation, the chaptci's of the one re- 
ferring to the volumes of the other. 

In none of the previous volumes had 
Sir William so much to do to adjust 
mailers as in this; and the arrange- 
ment he has adopted is a very great 
improvement, giving a completeness to 
the whole which was never previously 
possessed. The new matter is con- 
siderable, and the few notes of Sir 
^William add an additional value to the 
text. To the, volumes are appended a 
clear an|} copious index. 

Once more, dtlien,' we feel bound to 
tender special acknowledgments for 


the present complete editiqgi of the 
Works of Stewart. Each successive 
voVime only serves to impress ns with 
a. conviction of its incalculable import- 
ance, and of the great servico which 
has thereby been rendered to the Phi- 
losophy of the Mind. It is fully en- 
titled to the dignity of* a Cyclopaedia 
of Mental anCi Moral Science. 


, Voices of Many Wafers ; or, I'ravcfs in 
the Lands of the Tiber, the Jordan ^ 
aWd the Nile ; with 2\otices of yhut 
Minor, Const an tmojde, Athens, ij-r. 

. By the 11c V VP. W.' Avkun(;. Siiou. . 
On a work of this dcscription^itlle is 
required beyond a, general critical 
opinion, and the exhibitiem ofcxlraeis 
illustrative of that, or of special points. 
The present ^Volume would Kiip])ly 
quotations of a deeply eaptivatiiig elia- 
racter sufficient to till our three sJieels, 
and still leave behind abundance for 
second comers. We have read no book 
o{ a kindred character for many years 
in point offset, description, sentimeni, 
and style to be compared with it. 'J'lie 
range through w'hicli our Traveller 
passed w'as very great ; and he has ri - 
markably Succeeded in grouping Lis 
facts and incidents, so as to elcxate 
the important, hnd dc'prcss the insigni- 
ficant, rendering the Avholo morally 
impressive, and artistically beautiful. 
Those w'liose lot it may he to follow in 
the wake of our Author will find him 
an enlighlcncd, vivatious, observanl, 
and every w ay desirable companion ; 
but those to whom it may not be per- 
mitted to roiun by the side of these 
Many Waters, listening to their mighty 
voices, may, without toil and without 
danger, procure here what six months’ 
peregrinations will hardly impart to 
them. Switzerland, Italy, Rome, Na- 
ples, Malta, Egypt, Cairo, the Desert, 
Jerusalem, Bethlehem, the Dead Sea, 
Samaria, Nazareth, liamascus, BaaJ- 
bccl, the Levant, Athens, and the 
Adriatic Sen, arc among the subjects 
on which the Traveller has ex])rcssed 
himself with frankness, intelligence, 
devoLitucss, and beauty. We have no 
space to support this our general view, 
by extracts, which, however, is supei^ 
fluous. Our appeal is to the hook, by 
which we have only to ask all readers 
in circumstances to replenish tlieir 
libraries, to test the opinions here re- 
corded, confident as w^e are of their 
entire concurrence. 




History o\ the Colony of Nntnl, South 

Afiica. \l3y the ReV. VV. C. Holden. 

Ileylin, Paternostcr-row. 

Mr. Holden thoronglily uudersianjs 
the subject on ivliich he has set him- 
scJf to address the British public, for- 
asmuch as he has been no fewer than 
fifteen years rejsident in the colony. 
While the work dwells on Natal, there* 
is also appended to it a brief history of 
I lie Orangje River Sovereignty,* con- 
cerning which, of late years, wo»have 
had so much talk at home, and so i 
much conflict abroad, and of the vari- 
ous races inha])iting it, the fjfeat 
Jiakc Ngami, Commandoes,* the Dutch 
lioers, and other m■^tlc!^s connected , 
witli thti* general question of African 
Colonization. leani from the pre- 
face that the history was tinished at 
the eJose of lSol2, and transmitted for 
publication to London ^ but eirciini- 
stancos led to its delay till 18r).‘l, w'beii 


» critigJsm. 


Towns, 'Villages, and Settlements. We 
hAvc then a chapter on Emigration, 
and the Capabilities of Natal, h chapter 
of great importanoc 'after tho contro- 
versial discussions whicliha^e* taken 
place relative to its capaoffiTics, as to 
the cultivation of sugar, coffee, cotton, 
and so on. 'I'lie work concludes with 
a dissertation on the Cape Wj^i^Roads, 
Banks, Gold, and Coal, and some other 
kindred matters. « 

What is called the Appendix alrcj^dy 
referred to, is no niiifor consideration ; 
it IS a very considcfablc publication of 
itself, comprising some RjO octavo 
pages. The illustrations a^rT unusually 
numerous, and we presume, correct as 
well as striking, materially aiding the 
reader to an accurate conception 
of the dismal^ country* in which the 
scene is laid. ^ 


Mr, IToldcii Mu*y jiropcrly turned his 
a(iciiti(ui lo the present condition of 
I he 1 ‘ountry. composing a small work 
on the Orange Kiver So\circigiity, the 
aluindoiimcnl of which by the Britisli 
(hivernment was then in contcnipla- 
tion ; and this, as \vc have just stated, 
c\j)lains tlic circumstances of the Ap- 
])ciidix. Jn that ])ublicatioii, Mr. Hol- 
den, writing from extended personal 
hnowledtrc, adduced iftid urg8d tho 
slrongo! arguments I'or not abandon- 
ing the ei)ntrol of tiiat important ter- 
ritory. 'i’ho worthy Author lias con- 
curred w ith .all who deemed the inten- 
tion an infaliuffion as well as an 
injustice, and who deprecated the idea 
of a surrender as an imiTendiiig cala- 
mity. 

'I'he work ojiens W'ith a description 
of Natnl, the Bay, and the adjacent 
country, setting forth its geographical 
j)osiM(/n, and natural history ; giving atx 
the same time hn account of the locality 
from !he descripiion of it by V'^aseo 
do Grirna in 14P7, till the arrhal of 
Lieutenant rarew cll in JS2;5; the his- 
tory of the first English settlers frtmi 
tlnat ])criod to 1S12, whom Natal was 
taken from the Dutch ; the imniigra-* 
tion of the Dutch farmers to Natal 
with tho slaughter of Relief and his 
])arty at Dingaan's Capital ; the taking 
of Natal by the Knglish ; the establish- 
ment ol' the British Government there, 
with its Laws and IL'gulatious at the 
present time. To this succeed inte- 
resting disquisitions relative to the 
EnglieU Government, and the Natives, 


The Glory of the Holy Ghost. By I^ETEH 

M’liAiiEN. Johnstone and Hunter. 

• 

Tifis is in several respects an original 
and in every way a very important 
w ork. 'I’lic following paragraph is ex- 
planatory : 

In Older to illustmte the work of God as 
perfMted by the lloly Ghost, it has been 
fou:ft necessary to cxpli^n first of all the 
doctrine of the Trinitj". This has been done 
according to the Augiistinian Iheory, which 
is simple, and apparently consistent with the 
• Word of God. In the Scriptures we find one 
divine IVrsori distinguiBhed as the Eather; 
anullier distiiigidshed as the Son, and the 
Wisdom, and the IVord of God ; and another 
distinguished as the Holy Spiyt, or Breath 
of (iud. T'hese wonds bring oit the figure of 
a man speukirtff, -* wherein there is the 
Kpeaker’s n-itt to produce an intelligible 
sound; his viutvrsliindiH^ and uovul organs 
defining and fonning tlie words; and his 
tneaih receiving this form, and carrying out 
into separate cxiitenae^pin the formed words, 
the intended speech. There is nearly the 
same relation between God and the created 
universe, as betwen a speaker and the words 
uttered by him; hence the propriety of re- 
presenting the Trinity acting by the figure of 
a man speaking. 'J'liis is the skeleton of tho 
reviled scholastic theory ; and whatever the 
reader may think of it, it has satisfied men 
eiuiiiently''wibe and good, and it serves to 
connvcL the revealed fticls of the case better 
than any other theory. , 

After a disquisition coiicerniTig the 
Trinity, the Author proceeds to di.s- 
courso on tlic operations of tho Holy 
(Hu)stiii the creation and government 
of the w'urld; on the person of tho 
^'esHiuh, in his saving work on tho 
people of God, and his Ecclesiastical 
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Worlt in the Church, its ordinances, 

Us officers, and its operations. Mf: 
M'J.arcn demonstrates an ardent love 
tor the Old Divine.s, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance v^h their best productions. 

JIc appeal's, in particular, rightly to 
have estimated, and deeply to have 
pondered the golden treasures of John 
Owen. <f'4'hc present work, notwith- 
standing the magnitude and variety of 
Us subjee#! is confined tq laudable di- 
mensions, so that both as to price and 
magnitude, it is a book for the peojile, • 
for all the: people; and to every reader 
of these 'VO may cordially eom- 

ineiul it. ^ 


itLism. 


Thv Resurrvclion of Israel— a Poem. To 
which is added IDeath and. Sculp tors; 
or, Arf against Arl, and other J'oenis. JJy 
the llcv. IT. Newton, ^.A. Blackwood. 
Mr. Newton’s ,is a name new to the world 
of letters, bifc we trust will frequently re- 
turn ; C)r lliere is much in this brief Volume 
to inspire hope for the future. TliChC jneccR 
indicate not only high poetic genius, but 
superior iiitrlJectual ci^lturc, a thorough ap- 
l)recintiou of, and an entire consecration to 
tlio Clospel. 'i'he matter of the Sculptor.s is 
one p(*ciiliarly scasonahlo to the limes whicli 
are passing over us. Mr. Newton is duly 
alive to the dangers of the day flowing from 
awaricty of sources, and'in particular from 
the greal and growing extent ot our iiUcr- 
courhc with the Continent.^ His own olSer- 
vaiions in ]irose, in the vivid piece, “Death 
and the Sculplois,” possess a® special ^alue. 

“ I'liis piece,” he tells us, “ was composed ^ 
while the Ciystal Balacc was standing in ' 
Hyde Park, under a strong apprehension, 
ju'stilicd hy the event, that the devil was 
'about to bring a fearful evil upon the 
country.” In^thc course of these striking 
remarks, it comes out “ Pauline, the 
sister of Napoleon J.,— divested of all shame, 
stood a model for the robcless Venus of Ca- 
iiuva ! AVJicn reinonstrated with for this act. 


nooth, and Statuary, after whici he again 
appeals with great force to the pyenthood of 
the land, lie justly expresses his deep con- 
cern that the Directors of the Crystal Palace 
alt»yd(Tjham should have suffered the love 
of Art BO completely to overthrow their love 
of morality ! He considers the dxhibition 
there of naked male figures to he such an 
outrage on society, and on so grand a scale, 
tliat if tolerated, modesty decency would 
nave ceased to,st<iTid for any human idea or 
human feeling. N^othiug like it was ever 
kuowikiri the worst times of the most cliuno- 
ralisedf people in Kuropc. “Kvenin Italy 
a guide has been known to refu.se to lead 
an English famih’- into a complete Artistic 
Chamber, because the statuary was * a little 
iudcccnt.* They had not got so far in Italy 
:ts the Crysta/ Palace people in JCngland.” 

, We believe liieve is much more in this 
matter than has yet found ith wyy tt the 
public mind; and Ve suspect, that from the; 
spirit of the present agef, things will become 
worse before they become better. Mr. New- 
ton’s Appeal to tnc so called (Christian Artists 
is striking and juiiigt nt. But \/e mu'it stop ; 
all this is, so fo speak, by the way, and 
touching the prose and the morality of the 
volume, for which we greatly tu'.i :iri‘ tin* 
Author, ivhile we tender him our special 
thanks. The JleRiirreotiou of i>r.uj is a 
masculine and powerful p.oee, U!. well -..s .ue 
th*e subsequtni articles on Crearifoi, and tlj,' 
Cave of Anak; Moser, on jMe.nnt Ncho is n 
noble production, consjtiluling, iudee'l, tin* 
chief poem of the volume. 


Leclvres Jh'livcrcd hfore Ihe Young Men's 

Chrisfla/i Jss(k'iation in E.'vivr Hall. 

Nisbet and Co. 

Ok all llie volimies of a kindred character 
which have preceded the present, we doubt 
if there he one containing a larger measure 
of substantial excellence^ The Subjects are 
w'ell chosen, as well as the Lectures. 1’he 
Origin of Civilization — Labour, Kest, and 
Recreation — T^pular Fallacies — the Glory 
of the Old Testament — Philosophy of tlie 
Atonement — Man and his Master — The Xii- 


slie coolly observed, that ‘ the iciuperature of 
the room was not iincomrortuble.’ She did 
not ill consequence loScbastciii Italy, siiUjJy 
because all society there was Pauliiiised as 
well as denationalised.” How revolting the 
idea, that the sister of the Emperor, Napoleon 
the Great, should present herself naked in 
the room of a sculptor, that her form might 
be chiselled into the rL’scmhlance of an 


tclligcnt Study of the Holy Scriptures — Cori- 
stantino])le and Greek Christianity — Agents 
in the Revival of tlic L.ist Century — God’s 
Heroes and the W orld’s Heroes— tlie Dignity 
of Labour — Ragged Schools— Opposition to 
Great Inventions and Discoveries. Such 
arc the topics, and it is not ‘too much to 
affirm, that very worthily were they severally 
worked out, and that very admirable and 


imaginary Vciuia ! Mr. Newton properly 
remarks, that tliis is what the j.eneniy of 
England’s Protestantism lias been all along 
attempting upon our own country. Let the 
mtiral purity of the English people be once 
lainted, ami Popery will advance with ra- 
pidity. Under those circumstances then, the 
Author WL'll observes, that “ We cannot si- 
lently stand by and see a deridly poison infused 
into the heart of England ; that all similarly 
naked statues imply acts of similar baseness 
and degradation of the female sex.” 

Mr. Nev^ton then proceeds to advert to 
the divers mattert touching Popery, May- 


valuable is the aggregate presented in this 
handsome volcinc. 

^ Wc never like to lose a fair opportunity of 
speaking a good word for a Bishop; and 
only regret that we have so seldom an occa- 
sion to gratify ourselves in that direction, 
lu the present case, an occasion is supplied 
ill the person of one of the most erudite, en- 
lightened, patriotic, and nuhle-minded men 
that ever occupied the bench — Archbishop 
Whatcly, of j)nblin. This most distin- 
guished prelate did not think it beneath him 
to undertake the opening lecture of this 
series, and thus to appear before the Chris- 
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tian You^ Men in Loudon. All honour to 
the Archmshop! One such act would do 
more to conciliate opposition to a State 
Church, to render men tolerant lo th^ de- 
fects of the system, than a thousand bitter 
lioniilieti such as lliose of Henry, of Exeter, 
Charles James, of London, and Samucl,|uf 
Oxford, 'riie Bishop in the opening para- 
graph of his Le^'ture states, that he proposes 
to lay before the audience ‘"a small portion 
of ilic results of his research? s and reflections 
upon them ; ” ami it is greatly to be hoped 
that the store, from which this sma^ portion 
is detached, will, in due season, and soon, 
meet the public eye. Dr. "W'hately is one of 
the fevv more eminent public writers who 
liavc not written too much. He is fareful 
always to chose his subject will, and wisely; 
and having so clioscii it, li%is also careful to 
elaborate it to the utmost, so that when h?j V 
eomes lH'iore tlie public, he is in a position 
iMllur to demand Uicir a})plausc than to beg 
tlicir indulgence. (Granting no indulgence 
to himself, he requires to ask none of the 
public. The present disseitatioii is worthy 
o(‘ Arehbishoii Whately, muinly, luminous, 
we'll digested, strongly conclusive, with here 
and there a dash of (Mrelessncss, wliich shews 
tli.it this distingui.shed writer ou logic, and 
on rhetoric, is always more careful of the 
foniUT tlnni of the latter. In expression the 
J’isisop is of'leo skuenly ; iji argument ^*ry 
I 'Ti iy at I'aiilt. 'J'lie volume a.s a whole is 
one of \('iy great vvrlnc. 

Pnfjtic iro7 I 'ji j or, Praise, Prayer, and 
Preachiug. lly.loiiN Smith, M. A. S’ni]'- 
kin, Marshall, and Co. 

Tiious \M)s will be gl.id tor ceiven volume 
oil the subject of ‘‘ Praise, Prayer, and Preach- 
ing,” fjom the pr;icti.spd pen of the Author of 
the ^'SvuttLsh Clvrgi/” compiising two vo- • 
lur.ics of sketches ot ministers of all dciiomi- 
iiations who, durijig tlie long course of seven 
years, continued to excite an extraordinary 
mciTsiire of attentum throughout all parts of 
Scotland. Tliis was a species of labour for 
which the author was, to an unusual extent, 
qualilled. We doubt v/liether, all things 
considered, there is any man of his time 
equally endowed with the peculiar gifts which 
called for so iieeuliar an enterprise. Mr. 
Smith’s original qualiflcatioiis are sucli as 
fall to the lot of few ])uhlic writers. Had he 
lived two or three thousand years back, he 
would undoubtedl}’^ have taken his place— 
and a liigli place, too — amongst tlie critics of 
iiis lime, and have come dowm to us in the 
same roll vvith Dionysius, Quinctiliun, and 
Longinus. The present work has the ad- 
vaiLlage of being the last efli^lon of the au- 
thor's genius, and it lias consec^ucntly derh ed» 
the fnil benefit (d'liis multifarious studies, in 
cumioetioii v.icb bis disquisitions on contem- 
porary clergymen. This essay on praise 
comprises much that is entitled to general 
ultention. He has a thorough eonccjition of 
what ought lo be, and is keenly alive to the* 
errors and evils which prevail. It is the best 
cs.say upon the aspect of the subject which 
Mr. Sniitli ha'*: aelcct'-d in our language. The 
writer, liere and lliere, uses a freedom of ex- 
pression, however, which perhaps may stum- 
bic people of tender sensibilities, and lead 
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I^hem to look upon him as a man of the£rfi«- 
Ucrifw School- more dating than de- 
votmnai, and ju'rliaps ^hey will not be gn jtiy 
out; but for all Alrat, and cvefl while fhey 
slrikjj,” we hope they niay‘*|rAir.” 'J'he 
c^say oil Prayer is brief— wWftink too brief. 
The subject is of snlficieiil iinportaneo to have 
autliorized, if not to have demanded, much 
more expansion. The chief talent is the 
dcpartincnt on preaching, whi*l^is entitled 
to special notice. 

Creafion*s 2'esfimony^ to iis (ibr/; or, 'I’ftc 
Accordunvv^ oj ScienrCf Philosophic and 
Jtiivvfntioiu IJy Tmomis Hacs;. Long- 
man and Co. # 

Tins volume is olTercd by it/ devout and 
gifted AuXhoj- as a Manual offflic J'ividcncf«. 
of Mctural and llevealea Hcligion, widi 
especial reference to the progriss of lScicnc'‘ 
....Athe-Advaucomciit of Knowledge; and is 
one of thjtjuost instructive ard iiileresling 
works of its t^iSK that w^ are able to name. 
Nothing, indeed, for a considerable mnnhci 
of years, of the sgine kind, has appeared al 
all comparable. It is fii>u^d alike in its 
science and in its fclfgion. and very strongly 
exemplifies Hie advantage, other thiifgs being 
equal, of religious men di’aiingw'ilh .seieiiLilic 
.‘%ubjccts. Their piety aflecls <i!il;c tlie intel- 
lectual and the ino^l ch:'rrtclci' of their pro- 
ductions, im])artiujf a! (,nc(* a glory and a 
lustre winch add exceedingly to the charm. 
In the present case, the jihilosoplicr and the 
poet walk hand in hiind in dcliglitful har- 
mony. Vv’ c have s^iid, the “ poet,” for many 
of our readers are* awaie that Jvir. Pagg has 
dii^nguished him.-^clf in that cajiaciiy liy his 
excellent publications, •‘The Inei'i nation,” 

‘‘ 1 ’he Deity, 

I'I'-fc range of the present \olunie is, very 
wide, comprising all Nature, all Science, and 
all InspirplioH, and bringing the whole to 
bear united lestimony lo tin- power, the 
wisdom, and the goodness of llie ..Vlmiglity 
Creator. There is not one of these twenty 
chapters which presents not «\*iilenoo of solid 
inquiry, delibcram study, and deeji earncst- 
ncsb. We could quoli' whole idiet ^s of pas- 
sages of striking excellonce, the peruL'al of 
which would impart boih instruction and 
lileasurc in a high degree, and leave on tin' 
mind impressions whmh no time will ohlito- 
rate. Of all tlic putiJiciition*. of its Author, 
it Is, unipestionably, by far the ii'ost import- 
ant; eiitiiling him to a place amongst the 
.Tblcst and most useful wnLcrs of his conn try. 
Mr. liagg, uiiquesti-m.’.bly, will heiieerorlh 
take rank with our BuntL-ys, our Butlers, our 
Palcys, and our Sumiici ;. 

Altar Gold; or, the Worthiness of the Laiuh* 
that was Slain to Receioe Riches. By the 
ilev. John Macfarlani:, LL.D. Oias- 
gow. Second Thousand. London:# J. 
Snow. 

Wk are more pleased than surprised to find 
that ten hurulrtd copies of this most noble 
Sermon have already been dispersed through- 
out the ranks of the supporters of the Lon- 
don Jllissioiiary Socuty. The demand does 
credit alike lo their leason, their judgment, 
their piety, and thc’r zeal- Tin* text is one 
of the happiest ever selected on such an oeca- 
£1011, anti the working out of the idea has 
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never been surpas.sed. The thing is tho- 
roughly Scot;jh— that is to say, analytic, argu- ' 
nu-nrativc, end every way logical; — and 
notliiiig is V. anting to*^ its jjciTectioii, but a 
few tints, ^^'’^Iroke of pathos, or a flash of 
splendour, sivcrivi^rs it is more csj)eciffily the 
jirerogative of English genius to impart. If 
there is to be any comparison, we must com- 
pare our eminent preacher not with English 
preachers, ^ii(^ with those of his own country 
who have come to serve the Society ; and 
thus tested, ^hc will occupy a chief* place 
amongst men ot the former rank. The appeal 
to tliL^inlrllect is throughout most powerful ; 
but amidst the honug^ jtone to infelleer, the 
heart is hy no means forgotten, although 
power rather^ ihan sentiment is the predomi- 
nating feature o.''(he prcacher’s'niind. 

Dr. Maclajlane under*;' kcs'to discuss three 
points: — the sense in winch the fan: * of^, 
.resiis Christ appears to he dependent on the* 
favour of men; — the worth! lie lie Lamb 

that was slain to receive the rinies of men : — 
the qualilication of the judges that bore wit- 
ness to this worthiness of t^c Lamb that was 
Slain to receivi‘'ri flics.* Under these points 
w'o haviyi heautifiil.and nnpvessive enrbodi- 
meiit of principles, doctriiu'S, and facts, llie 
whfdc picssed lionW ^wth an eloquence 
worthy of the siihjec^. v- ' 

y/ l*Oy'iir:il Grammar n/ ifii Eniiliah Lau^aafe, 
niifi an Ejjtloma of the Art of lihi iorie. I5y 
JloiiLui Clauki:. lioulslon and Co. 

Tins isaii ingenious and interesting volume, 
which, altlioiigh it promises rather too much, 
yet jieriorrns something. We have lirfi a 
cliapler, ainounliiig 'to sonje thirty pages.'ou 
Civainniar, to which siiccte.tb* another on 
Elocution. The rest of the vMuine is pery 
largely niride up of passages, both in jirose 
and veise, didactic and clesciiptivt*. 'J‘he 
main peculiarity of the hook consists in the 
auLhor.s rhyming predilections. On the sub- 
ject of grammar, all his lulcs are inverse; 
and, to s:iy the'^/'iith, ejiisidcrable ingenuity 
is manifested, altlioiigli iv? dp not .see that 
much is gained by these doggerel edicts. 
Tor example, speaking of “composition,’' wc 
have tlic following : 

T.ikti first iliis nia\iin of iLnpurtaiib truth, 

’Tks g«jod fur ;igc, e’uii its it is fur youth — 

Ooml ftme, fuuid.'itiuu fl* tor wvitim* well, 

This uiulci-HtoOil, your Mihjeet may excel. 

Here there is certainly no great profun- 
dity. It simply amounts to this— that with 
straw and clay a man may, perchance, make 
bricks, but that, with iicithcj, lie will get sor- 
rily on. There is a great deal throughout 
that might be turned to ridicule, but never- 
theless there is merit in the jiroduction. We 
grcally prefer, however, Mr. Clarke’s prose 
to his verac ; and here wc have a respectable 
cxifmple in his disquisition on Extempora- 
neous Speaking ; the whole of his Rules may 
be summed up in a few words: — “Uc natu- 
ral, and give yourself up to the guidance of 
common sense.” Among these Rules are 
the following: — “Never admit unnecessary 
pareiitlicses - exclude all redundant words 
and phrases ; do not conclude your sentences 
with an adVerb or preposition, or any incoii-> 
aider^i^le word.” ^JChe book, to the young 


beginner, will supply both help an‘1 amuse- 
ment. ^ 

Sabbath Bending; a hceture delivered at 
Z\^\i ChnpeAf Carmarthen, on Wednesday, 
April ‘Jii, 1855. By Rev. W. Williams, 
V'csleyau Minister. JlamilLon and' Co. 
W^iAT arc we coming to? Is tlie agitation 
against the sacrcdiiess of the lirst day of the 
wijek being transferred froir oiir great and, 
as to the majority, ungodly Aletropjlis to the 
reiuoler districts of the realm? It would 
seem sos and hence this valuable Lcclure * 
w'as calird forth by a proposal made lor 
opening the Reading Room of the Carma 
then Litcraiy and Scientific Institution on 
Simd:t^’,s! 'riic valuahlc Address is dedi- 
cated to the Young Men and Artizaiis of 
C:irmarlhcn. w^th the view of furnishing 
them with a few’ practical reasons for ad- 
hering to ail English Sahhath, and resisf'tng 
the introduction of a continenlal oiie. On 
this occasion, the Author has done excellent 
service to the locality in wdiicli he is exercis- 
ing his ministry. The subject is discussed 
with great freedom, in a good spirit, :iiid nil 
the hc^t principles. Mr. Willihms observes, 
it is a very strange tiling tliat wdiile ihere is 
such solicitude manifesting itself in Great 
Britain to trample on the Sabbath, the neople 
of I'raiiee, wlio have h;id no Sabbath for 
generations, should he anxious to recover il, 
auif to esiahlish a day of rest ! Many trades- 
men in I'tiris have actually closed the shop«, 
and many people thrQhffiiout boLh Eram •* 
and Germany are longing for a religion*. 
Sunday. Well say.*? Mr. Williams, “ llihle 
reading and Jhble practice are the great want 
of our times. No theory for the relief of oui 
social evih which i{<\ioics this source of liigli- 
e.st wisdom anil power c.in possibly siiceecd.” 
Those arc among the true sayings of God, 
and all attempts to give tlieni the lie will 
only i.ssuc in confusion. 

A Guide to the Knowledae of Life. By R. .T. 

M AN N, M.D. Jarrold dVul Sons. 

Tins work is avowedly designed for the use 
of schools, and of all who desire to be in- 
formed regarding llieir own organization, :md 
its relation to llie natural influences th:it are 
concerned in the maintenance of health; in 
other wmrds, for all rational beings to act in a 
ratiomal manner. The voliuiie itself is, in its 
way, something muic thau a curiosity ; it is 
a compend or digest of a vast siibjeel in all 
its rami ilea tions. What Dr. Brewer ha.s 
done in another direction, th:it Dr. Mann has 
done in this; it is a sort of cueyclopmdia of 
the subject. AVe have nothing like it in tlib 
English tongue, nor, so far as we aie aware, 
in any other, ^ftcr a scries of copious ediap- 
Cei's on organized structure, elementary ma- 
terials, composition of the atniospliere, water 
plants, soil, and so forth, we reach Man, am 
are entertained by a long cbaiii of admirable 
disquisitions on food, digestion, blood, circu- 
lation, organic fabrics, the animal body, the 
muscular parts, the nervous parts, the brain, 
the operations of the mind, the external 
senses, and other subjects of a kindred cha- 
racter. The volume is copiously illustrated 
by cuts, which materially aid in the coinpre- 
lieasion of the text. For the higher order of 
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schools tilt volume is invaluable. To con- 
duct the elder scholars IhroiiRh a course of 
instruction such as that here priseiitcd , wouhi 
confer upon them a perinaiicnt uhligaton. 
J3r. Mann, by the fflrcparalion of the volunie 
— ■whicl* has been the result ol not a li!Le 
laboui — has done a great and important ad- 
vice to society. 

Subhalh Evi'nin^ Rcndiiigs St. John. 
the llev. John Gumming, D.D. Hall, 
Virlue, and Co. • 

all the New Teslajneiit Scriptn%s none 
arc* comparable with the writing.s of .Tolin foi* 
iinelion, sublimity, and a soineihing resem- 
bling the utterances of his Divine Master. 
Ih-. ('Iiimmiiig has felt hinwelf peculiarly 


t borne ill slowly tlireri linj his way IhrouglA tures have been examintcl, and with what 
■lliercal memoir ol' God Inearnale. 


lhis|i-lliercal 
appears It) have entered most deej)Jy into the 
spiiil of his siibji^'t; syiupalliy lias evt ry- 
wlure inanifesleti itself, .uid llie success with 
whleb lie has imbibed the spirit, and embo- 
died llrt^'iews of the Apostolic writer is' such 
as eaniU'L iaii especially k) commend it to 
t be devout leader. 

’J'be way In us’c tbe work with advantage, 
is not lazily to sit down and read the eoin- 
meiitary lirst, or read the eommeutary alone, 
but to* taUc the Scripture on which the 
pieaehev es’patiatcs, reading it earefully «m(l 
d( \oiilly, and with tlie closest attention to get 
at its me.ining. iimL^s bearing on the heart 
and tbe lilc; and Iming (b<no .so, Ihcnj to 
take Dr. (himining and see ^\hat he has t;.iid 
on t he .‘■•iibject. 'J'he reader w ill be frequently 
pleased to tiiid th.d be has i nticipated tlie 
pi caelier, and somclinu s^pei li.ips, surprised, 
that he should have oviilooked what tlie 
pi caelier pre.s(nt.s lo Id's atltntioii ; and sonie- 
linus i( may he, his ovin tlioiiglus willsiij)- 
ply him v.ifli consideration.^ gro.illy impoit- 
aiil v\hieh 'In'ue hieii overlooked or omitted 
even l'\ the jneael^er. 

i'hiisl unit his iWjj/c. Hy the Hev. l'\ ^V. 
Kill' MM vciii'.n; D.D. Seeley and Go. 
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rreci’s Panliiue ; or, the Devotjons of the 
yiposfle Paid. Jas. Nisbet. * 

Tins is a voliinio oPa tlioroughjl devotional 
cliarae^'r. Paul has been m-escni® in such 
a yariery of aspects by w'riveW^f every class 
of devotional prctensicM, that it might have 
been Niip])()sca. little more, if anything, re- 
mained to he doiie.^ Chily a careful hand and 
a keen vision could tetpect to rA^ven a few 
solitary ears; hut it is otherwise, as the pre- 
sent volume abundantly sbovw. "Wc have 
here stated, finder two heads, — the first cii- 
iilletl Historical Notices, and the second 
Hpistolatory Kecor^ — no fewer than thirty- 
eight clawssification^ of the payers of the 
Apostle. This intimation show with 

what minutefteas the New Wstument Scrip- 
' ltd, and with what 
l.-the points liave been selected and 
arranged. book is.alike distinguished by 
devout seiuMuit and elegant expiession ; and 
is, ill aiiunusuM degiee, calculated Lo fiirther 
tlic^ends of persoi^il piety. 

The Conifregdtioiidl^^mlpi/^ ?fcs. I — III. 

Among the more receiff projects of a serial 
character is thf^ingre^tional Pulpit, edited 
by the He^. T. G. ilMroii, of Tonbridge Glia- 
pel, New-road. AliJIdy^wc liavc three num- 
bers, and six sernjons before us. Number 
111., howTver, is that with whieli we are 
mainly concerned; and here the lirst dis- 
course is^-Christ Crucified,” by the Rev, 
James Baldwin Brown ; and ilie .second, 
“ An ^peal to Yjoung Men from a Brother’s 
by the Rev^Josiah Viney. Moth 
aiyellEel^lent. ai^jalculiited alikt tj instruct 
aiil to e(lifv./iime conception of a Gongre- 
gatronal Pulpit is excellent, such as entitles 
it £‘very way^ lo the support both of ministers 
and of [People. That matter, in abuiidane.. , 
will he found fniiii month to inonili to ku p 
it well filled, we have no doubt, and by pui- 
per arrangements on the part of Messr.t. .7 udd 
and Glass, we c^inot doubt kf the siicee.ss of 
the publication.^ 


It is now a considerable lime since the star 
of Kiummaeber hurst upon our horizon. 
Jlis mode wa.s originnJ, his subjects well 
; selected, and the iLception given him was 
such as to eneoiunge a repetition of liis ser- 
vices. lie has, however, been slow lo avail 
himself ol the advantages supplied by Brili.sh 
i)opiil:nily. ^et, Irom tmu; lo time, proofs 
have been given that, if not woiking hard, he 
was not wholly mlc. 'Hie present volume 
consists of tlienus peciiiiaily suited to the 
exercise of the author’s talents. His pow'er 
consists in porlraitiiie; he a great moral 
pamler; noi is he defective in transcribing 
‘o ins page the lineaments of physical nature. 

In his present work, we have souielhiiig of 
Older in a very eoinprehcnsive outline. John 
tlie I'oreruimer forms Part I., and is descanted 
on tlirougliout a number of captivating chap, 
ters. The Alessiah next succeeds, and the 
great events of hiswoiidiou.s career are expa- 
tiated on at great length. Then eoincs a dis- 
sertation, entitled, 'I'lie People of God, fol- 
lowed iiy The >Vorlil. Luder these several 
iicadings, we have a large amount of iustruc* 
tive teaching and edifying matter. 


The Church if the Millrnuium. By the Rev. 

ALiiXANDKK Autiiuk. Shcplicrd and 

Elliott. 

Tiiu object of this tractate is lo icfutc the 
arguments of Dr. CiAnming on the end of 
the world. Whether Dr. Gumming seriously 
believes his own arguments we know not, but 
surewc are, that nobody else helievcs them. 
Multitudes may crowd around the rostrum oi 
our millennial orator, admiring his plausi- 
bilities, and unitedly testifying to his genius, 
but we bilieve neither man nor woman ofi* 
sound mind ever for a moment placed the 
slightest confidence in the truth ul his liicu- 
hraiions touching this subject. Tint if any 
siieli there he, they are neither beiu atlf no- 
tice nor sympathy ; and we commend to them 
the able di.squisition before ns as one vet y 
likely lo be of service in rescuing them from 
their preposterous del usioiis. 

Life of Napoleon UL By F. Green wuefb. 

Partridge and Oakey. 

They who desire a clear outlifle of the ex- 
traordinary career of the^resent occupant of 
the 'J'hroue of France, will find it in this vo* 
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lUttie, which contains a digest of all the niaiiT 
facts of his strangely romantic history. Can- 
dour has b::en combined .witli care, in the 
preparat2!^iE%f the work. Mr. Greenwood is 
neither an cn^ fnov an i delator, but'U faith- 
ful historian and a mdicious observer. The 
appearance uf the voftime is ^asoiiablc, as it 
is desirable that £n|^,ishinen should know 
6oinct1iiii^'t)E the Sovbi^ilTgn who is the Ally 
of their country in one of the greatest wars 
of modern t;^-,mes. As a blended exhibition 
of history and biography, itf is, moreover, 
as fuR of instruction as of interest, supply- 
ing many a lesson frdnr which the studious 
reader may pi-niit. { 

The Golden md other Pocn>s ; dedicated, 
by permission, to the Earl of Carlisle. By 
Au'.xandeh Gou(ik. Hall and ,Co. 

Mu. Goufli: is a niai of supo^i/H: promise, 
and, sliould he be faithful to^iie spirit that 
is within him, he may achieve something 
which will outlive most his contempora- 
ries and go dojKu^o the generations to come. 

' He is inteiiscTy inartiaf— ^ man whose proper 
place is <.bc army, ^i’ull of*^ love of liberty, 
no is full of heroism^ and apparently, 

had he nine lives of, deem them 

nil not too inucli upon the alhir uf 

humnu freedom. AVliil^most of the pieces 
have a military hearing, some of them pos- 
sess cxtraordinaiy vigour, hi this respect 
his position is peculiar. Wc r.'v,pembpr no 
Ollier voluino of modern tijjkes so thoroughly 
pcivaded b} the Spirit of ?^tirs. 

No/ a Mhwte to SpUre ; Thought 
Times. Hamilton and \ 

This pretty tractate is pervaded by a Mine 
evangelical spirit, while the’ matter js diver- 
sified by a considerable amount of meident, 
dialogue, and fact. The circumstance tliat 
its profits, should any arise, are consecrated 
to the Exeter City Mission, will of itself 
show the spirit hy which tl\e writer is moved. 
It is an earnest, urgent exmbition of the 
claims of the soul, ivliich may be advanta- 
geously put into the hands of multitudes who 
care last and little for that which ought to 
be their first and principal care. 

Siiffer Little Children fo Come unto Me, Nel- 
son and Sons. 

Tiys- volume presents a series of Scrip! u-'a 
lessons for the young. The subjects are well 
chosen, and the questions much calculated to 
help the less experienced parent, governess, 
or teacher to the best method of communis 
' eating iiistructron. The illustrations are re- 
markable for their beauty, although few in 
number. The type is large and excellent, 
W'h^h will be found a matter of importance 
in dealing ivitli the youthful mind, the eye of 
which it is difficult to command steadily to 
small type. 

Vrfrent QtiesiionSf Personnlf Practical, and 
^Pointed. By John Cummino. Shaw. 

Tins is 11 secies of pocket companion, com- 
prising twelve animated and thoroughly 
evangelical essays, JiU founded on the inter- 
rogative principle, and peculiarly calculated 


to penetrate, enlighten, and move the heart 
of the reader. Of the many good things 
Dr-Rluimning has done for popular purposes, 
noife surpasses the present. 

Bigrapldcal Sketch of the late Dr. Golding 
fliird. By lIuLTON Bah’ouii,M.D. Con- 
stable and Co., Edinburgh ; llumilton and 
(!»Co., London. ^ 

This exquisite sketch was originally deli- 
vered a body of Students at the request of 
the Edinburgh Medical Missionary Society, 
Jay Dr. Balfour, who is a Professor in the Uni- 
versity of that city. The narrative is deeply 
instrunlive as well as exciting ; and its Icn- 
denci^ arc to fortify the faith uf such as be- 
•Ueve, and to iifipel them, at the same time, to 
ityorks of faith Cnd labours of love. 'J'his 
Medical Missionary Society is an afli^iir (^‘no 
ordinary importance, since its Cdminitlec 
comprise a large hotly oPllie most eminent 
men, medical and otlicr, in Ihlinburgh. 


A Memoir of Mrs. Tarhetl. 
Hamilton and @u. 


By her Pastor. 


The present piibl’callon, although small, 
possesses an imusuiil value. Mrs. Tarbett 
assuredly was not an cvciyday (Christian. 
She occupied a very high place in tise school 
ofQhrist; and her removal has created a very 
great blank in the church who.se fi*ll()vv.ship 
she adorned. It will, iie,%f)!)'Lhc]ess, be a com- 
fort to her surviving Iriends to liavc before 
them this little memoir, in which the linea- 
ments of her moral imago are cUarly a 1 
beautifully depicted, 'flic imprebsion left oy 
the perusal will be one of a highly bcncficiul 
character* and lliey v/ho have read tliose 
pages once will probably read them again. 

• Her Pastor has inode.stly withheld his name; 
but assuredly there w;is no reason for the 
abstinence lie has tlioiiglil it meet in his 
modesty to cxerci.se. ^ 

Onr Friends in Jleii ; or, Frllouship among 
the. Lost. By the Hcv.‘ .Ioiin Kiluen, 
M.A. Shepherd and Elliot, Edinburgh. 
Mr. Killen has distinguished himself by a 
leinnikably interesting book, entitled “Our 
Priends in Heaven,” to which he has added 
the terrific pages now before us, the perusal 
of which is eminently calculated to av.'.ikcn 
thoughtless men to consider t heir latter end. 

Kitty liroivu ; or, Jieghnung to Thinl. Shep- 
herd and Elliot. ^ ^ 

Tills pretty little volume somewhat trenches 
on the corresponding puhlic.'ili oils of the Re- 
ligious 'J ract bfjcicty. But, while the object 
IS one, the mode of accomplishing it is con- 
siderably varied. The present is an excee 
ingly interesting publication, wliich youcj, 
fiersons will read with uullagging attention 
from the first page to the last.' 

“ Enter into thy Chamber J* A Tract for tlie 
Times in relation to the War. Uamillon 
and Co. 

This tractate possesses a highly spiritual 
character, touching but slightly on the poli- 
tical aspects of the question; although the 
latter half is interspersed with thoughts 
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■will oil shW that tlio writer lias u Judgment 
of his lowii, ami which at the present time 
are deserving of consideration. 

Scripture Lessons for Etevicniarij Classe^ 
cvertf Sunduif Morning and Aflct^ 
Ihronghont the Y'ear. Sunday Sen 
Union. 

It is enough tcPannounce this well prepaasd 
and very useful Manual. The arrangement 
is excellent. The points are the following: 
The Life of Christ, Christian Boctrine, 
Sacred Biography, Scripture PreSfept, and 
the HoJy Sabbath. Under these severs# 
headings, we have an excellent selection of 
Scriptures. • 

Liitle Jessie on the Dcalh-herf nf a Young Bt\ 
l^erer. Shepherd and Efliott. 

A booIl emphatically for the young, but 
which many of tlie age ! may read with ad- 
vantage. 


The World as Seen hy One Leaving It, By 
the Rev. \ViLLiAM Law. Shepherd and 
Elliott . - * • 

This as one of William £twfully so- 

lemn and awakening appeals to the con- 
science of a ftormatil ^orld. 






UR.WM. S;iIITTl’S DICTJONAllIES. 

• 

Amongst importai# publications which 
arived too late fd{ notice this month, arc 
the Great Dictionary^ and th^ Small School 
Dictionary ^Latin and Jfnglish), of Dr. 
Wil^m Smith, on the £|ppearance of whicJi 
\re congratulate the wide World of Letters. 
We shall%Si^ more fuUy into their merits 
next month. * 



• § 

BRING BACK ITIE CHAIN.— THE C.APTIVE'S REJECTION OP LIBERTY. 


4^ BY inn 11 ON. MRS. NOll’ljg^ a « 

Whoever has read that beautiful fragment of Stern^^*' The C^tive,” cannot hut rcnieui- 
1 - •* the striking ohservatioii made low'nrds the clos#^ it by th^pL^efitpr who was sup]>osed 
to witness the dilVcreut stages of the prisoiier’s moment of imprisonment 

till the hour when, as tlic^iarrator expresses ii, “ il\ iron entfird his soul.’’ The captive of 
the following stamias is one, iirh'cd, whom the “iron” of captivity has pierced. Immured 
from all he loved for so long a iieriod, freedom, when it w'as proffered, had lost its charm, and 
he rejects w ith scorn that liberty which to him was now but a mockery. 


It was :ni aged mi*n, that stood 
Beside the blue Atlantic sea; 

They east his fetters hy Ihe (lood, 

And hail’d tlie timc-woiii captive free! 

Prom his indignant eye lluve flash’d 
A gleam his btdler nature gave ; 

And, w'hile his tyrants shiank abash’d, 

Thus spoke the spirit -stricken slave : 

“ Bring back the chain, whose weight so long 
These tortiiri-d limbs liave vainly borne; 

The word of Freciloin, from your tongue, 

My weary car rejects with scorn ! 

’T is true, there Ai^i^thcrc was a time 
1 sigh’d, I panted^ he free; 

And, inning for my sunny clime, 

Bow’d down my stubborn |ince. 

Then I have stretch’d my yearning arms, 
And sliook in wrath my bitter chain : 

TheHf w'hcii the magic word had charms, 

I groan’d for liberty in vain ! 

That freedom ye, ai length, bestow. 

And hid me bless my envied fate; 

Ye tell me T am free to go — 

Where ? — I am desolate ! 

The boundless hope — the spring of joy — 
Felt when the spirit’s strength is young. 

Which slav’ry only can alloy — 

Tlie mockeries to which 1 clung — 


'I’ho eyes, whose bright and sunny ray 
Made life’s dujl lamp les^dimly burn— 

The tones I p^cd for, day by day. 

Can ye b'urfhe/u return ? 

Bring back the chain! its clanking sound 
H ath then a power beyond your own ; 

II brings young visions smiling round, 

Too fondly loved— too early flown! 

1 1 brings me days when these dim eyes 
Gazed o’er the w'ild and swelling sea, - 

Counting how many suns must rise • 
Ere one might hail me free ! 

Bring back the chain ! that I may think 
*Tis that which weighs my spirit so; 

And, gazing on each galling link, 

Dream, as 1 dreamt, of bitter woe ! 

My days are gone. Of liojic, of youth, 
These traces now alone remain — • 

Hoarded with sorrow’s sacred truth — 
Tears, and my iron chain! 

Freedom! though doom’ci in pain to live, 
The freedom of the soul is mine ; 

But, all of slav’ry you could give 
Around my steps mus* ever twine. 

Raise up the head which age ha#i bent ; 
Renew the hopes that thildhood gave i 

Bid all return kind heaven ouce lent — 
Till then, I am a slave ! ” 
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‘'OUll CHURCH’S DANGER." 

. SOMEM'IITNQ FOn .THE TIMES. 

Honest sl{r}vl)<!rd|. wisely caniest ^ 

In Ihy nllri^s^^,"o^‘ love, 

AVho, with holy tervo^r, yearnsBt 
Souls to will for wofids aho^fc, — 

Tlieo I pra^s^ discreeffinjd^'rvent, 

Tlieo, wherever thou art found, 

Mfin’s dear friend, and God’s dear servant, 
Sheddinfi^ Isiessedness around. 

Rut, far yonder thousand others, 

Lo ! the herd of poifi^us men, 
Persecuting us lay-brotljrs . 

Ruthlessly tongtfe and pen ; 

Drony readcrsISVovvsy teachers, i 
How much have not ytm lo fear, 

AVhen on such unfMthful nreachers, ,r 
Judgment frowms for diilncss ! 


KEVIEW. 

Woe ! though conscience may he ifarden’d 
Here to lust of things below, • 

Gii^ like yours must flame unpnrdoii’d 
■jfirribly in worlds of woe! 

Church of England, Chrialitin mother! 

ItHch in children good and true, 

Prelacy and worldlings smother 
JJalf thy truth and goodniss too ; 

TRcd a layman's honest boldness,^ 
AVarning half-prophetic now, \ 
Lordslif^^s, Priestcraft, Pecs, and Ciddness, 
ThcaePinust have an end— or Thou I 


AVhal occasions, what position 
Hireling parsons fling away! 

Crown’d willi (ioil’s and n^in's commissions, 
All they car^-h^ is the pay ; 

Crowded rouml by follfi^ sinners 
Hungering to be^Jaiiglny,^ fed, 
o u 1 -dcst royers, n ot^ul - r«i 
Co! theygive us au?^'5hw*t)P brci^d. 

Deans and chapters, Ini'St-betraying, 

Pirates of the cliurch a'»i home ; 

Histrionic curates, playing 

Loose witl,i Luther, fast with^lj^onie ; 

Hectors, surplice-fee dcvoifiing'^ 

Hisliopa, greedy ovennijt'li ; — 

WJiat a storm of wrath i" id. vering Tj » 

O’er the church, for sake of such, 

Woe! dumb dogs, that love toVluinheri/ 
NVoe! ye service-humming drones, 

That our (!hurcli and State encumber 
l'’iitally with dead men’s hones; 


SMAIJ. THINGS. 

“ Wlir Initli despised the day of .sra ill things ? ” 

Prom little sfteds sivect flowers spring, 

/if. And perfume (lAc’r our nniliway fling; 

The ii..hlc oaks derive their hiiLh i 
Prom acorns buried in the earth-/ 

And the bright corn on*w:tving plains 
Rose from the tiny, scattered grains. 

AiW infant hands may plant theV-.‘(l, 
And from lhatamall and siipple deed 
Rich produce snail adorn the ground, 
And gladdcm every heart around ; 

Por God will sejid the sun and show'cr 
To cherish and refresh tlic fioiifT. 

ITow small the seed of truth aiiiicars! 

Gft sown with trembling and with tears; 
And yet that precious {jxnn imparls 
Pragraiice and light JfirJIcscrL luMris ; 

Nor shall its progress stay, until 
Its branches the wide world shall fill. 

And a child's soft and carnol prayer 
Rich blessing im^y toothers hear;* 

And a child’s pcniny, rightly given, 

May aid in guiding souls to heaven ; 

And lisping accents m.iy proclaim 
The sweetness of a Saviour’s mime. 



Tim; events of Hie Month have been iinport- 
■ml rather than nuinerhiis. All eyes are .still 
directed to the Ea.sl, where tlie aspect of 
things is greatly altered on behalf of the 
A flies. They have achieved great things by 
scci, and also something by land. It would 
seem as if tlielVovidcnces which for a season 
..f appeared to frown, were now about to smile 
upon them. Roth East and AVest, the seas 
jireviously were all their own, with the ex- 
ception of the Sea of Azoff-a most iinport- 
.-'.nl portion of the Eastern Waters. That 
Sea, however, they now possess, and they 
entered into that possession without the clTu- 
.sioii of one dro]) of human blood. 'J'he im- 
(A^rtance of the achievement, which was of a 
strongly providential character, can only be 
com])rchenflcdhyan examination of the Map 
of the Seas of Azoif. 

The expectations at one time entertained 




of the happy results to he looked fur funn 
the Conferences at A’'ieniia have been utterly 
disaxipointcd. 'riie hi hours and exjieiise, 
nevertheless, were not wholly thrown away, 
since they served lo test the spirit of Russia 1 
Austria is determined on jic maintenniicc ol 
her armed neutrality, but, beyond endea- 
vours to make peace through the exercise of 
her good ollic^ with the contending parties, 
she will do nothing. Indeed, she has dis- 
banded 100,000 of her soldiers. This is iiiat - 
tcT fur regret, for it was generally believed, 
that had Austria fuKilled the expectations 
she had excited, by union with the Allie.'--, 
Russia would at unco have given in to the 
measures propo.se(1, making a just and equit- 
able treaty. She, however, has refused, and 
we mu.st look for relief to a higher quarter. 

It is gratifying to observe, that the sphere 
of the Turkish Missions, conducted by our 
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DEATH 


ol 


THE REV. JOHN 


BLAiGKIiURN. 


American brethren, seems to have been but 
littJe disturbed; the work therein eoes on 
harmoniously «miuI prosperously. ' ^ 

At Jiouie the juost noticeable thing ?cclc- 
-siastical has been the meetings of the A pem- 
blies of the Free Church and the EstablAlied 
Oh arc h of Scotland, both of which^ the 
Ibniicr more especially, Imvc been objects of 
superirf interest. Both bodies have been 
stelidny holding on their way. The conlri- 
,Ji)utiQns have, as usual beei; great ; Jic 
.iinount of business done has been both 
vai'inns and abundant. • 

Tn J'arliament the subjjcl of Mayin -‘th 
has, once inoic !>Aii mooted, and we h ’c 
ihasnn to helicvc, that whatcvcr^ic'^llic fate o* 
^Ir. Spcjoner’s inotioii. several ainciidiiietils 
will he made by Libci'cil members of an im- 
portaiU character. ^ 


The Ilcv. John Blackbux. , we regret to 
say, •is up more. He this life on 

Saturda)', ‘the Kith^f .lime, in the sixty- 
fourth year ■^f liis a^J*. The event, so sudden 
and so unlookcd ft- -jlias created considcrahle 
sensation in the large eirvle in which Mr. 
Blackburn had long niovcu.|p It is pleasing 
to notice 'llfl* extent to which good feeling is 
being manifested toivarils the departed. The 
iiniliediatc cnusf of In's death was gastric 
fever, after an illiAss of a few dayp. 
cvpcet to he .'iblc next indiitli to present lliy 
iii.ir*iacfs of tlie liislwy of a man who dc- 
.crvfd pissing well of nis generation, and to 
whom,." various grounds, Nonconformitj , 
Liter.it 111 V'd Humanity, arc deeply in- 
debted. ^ 


^ifligioiis 

REMOVAL. 

'I’he resignation of the llev. .Limes (’ame- 
Ton, pastor of Congregational Church, 
jiieetiiig at lleailHale Chapel, Colchester, 
'was nieeived at a ^pi'ci.il church meeting held 
on M ednesday evi'iiing, ()th Jiiii'* last. Mr. 
Cameron has bfcii at Chilehcster for upw.xids 
of eigiit years, V here lie lias laboured with 
great zeal and aece^tanee. ilis health 
during tiu' hu^l kas frequently inter- 

Tiipled him in lii.'. work, hut of late this heft 
Ik’i'ii improved, so that the cliureh hoped to 
enjoy hi-' eonlimianei- among them for yeais 
to come. During Mr. (bimeron’s |)astorate 
the climi*h has liicie.ised in members, and a 
debt of C'f^OO on tiie elrij'el, when Mr. C?.une- 
ron l'>i>k the pastorate in IS 17, has been le- 
dneed to below .C-O'k 'Uid tin- general st.ite 
of things, wliieli ii.iie tlironghout been pte- 
I'Miinently harmonious, peaceful, and happy, 
has been altogether eneoiiraging and prospe- 
rous. 'file separation has also been peaceful, 
jet })ainful to both the pastor and peojde. 
Mr. (\imcroii h.is no fault to find with the 
people, neiliuT have the people ivith the 
pastor, exceJiVi'i k'aving them, w hicli, how- 
ever, they hope'siiid pray may he overruled 
for good to llA- ea’i^tie of the Hedeemcr. Mr. 
("amfron has a com'ietioii that his mission 
at Colchester is aceomplislied, and that liis 
miiiistvy during the futuif may bo carried 
on to greater advantage lo the c.inseof Chrret 
in another sphere. Hence liis resignation. 
Upon the lesigiiation heiiig received, the 
following lesolution was uiumiinously passed 
by tlie Church, Mr. (loody, one of the 
deacons being called to the chair, viz. : 

“ That this church receive the resignation 
of their beloved pastor, the Rev. .lames Ca- 
meron, with very great regret. That they 
would have gladly lequcsted him to recon- 
sider this decision^ but for the most positive 
assurances on his part, that iiolhiiig which 
the church could do would lead him to alter 


his del'u-minatiy, wliich was tin* lesull of 
long, deliberate, and ])raycrful eimsideralioii 
by him. That the cliureh camiut alioiv this 
opporlir-’i^' toiiass without f*lx pressing llieii 

g ihiess tn Almighty CUid for the mi- 
harm^^^ peace, and love wJiieli liave 
>uclisi#ed t.ieii] during the wliole ol 
T'^»c»'.ftn^ith them. They also hcai 
ralcjl'..4 te.stimony to the Seiiplur.il 
ty and highly instruelive charaelerof 
hi** piciiehing, liis kindness and iididity .is a 
pastor, and the consistent holiness of his lile 
as a (Christian; .itid they beg to follow him 
with their prayeis, tliat the seed sown among 
them by Inni may be further wMleii'd by the 
Divine .Spiiil. and that his' future life may lie 
both happy .ml useful; and iin.illj, lli.it ln' 
may meet tnem all, with a niimerons sjiiriLiial 
progiiiy, ill the vighi h.uid of (lod, as the 
‘erown of his ri'joieiiig ' in the. day of 
('lirist.” 

SETTLEMENTS. 

JiarrJuiiiott, Cnwh/ irfye . — Tlie llev. Thomas 
Booker, having aeeepU'fl a unammoni^ call 
to the paslor.aJ oversight (<f the Iiide))emlent 
Churcli and eoiigreg.ition at the above pi .ice, 
was piibliely ordained on Tlmisda}, May 
.’list, I8>5. The inlroduetory iliseouise w.is 
delivered by the llev. A. C. AVright, of McA 
bourft. The qiiosLions were proposed by the 
llev.T. Mirams, of Chisliiel. The ortliii.ilioii 
prayer was offered up by the llev. .V'i’ejili 
Slockbrldge, of (luildeii Mordeit, and the 
charge was given by the Jlcv. Allied .lolnison, 
of Robert Giosvenor-squarc, l.oiidon, Mr. 
Booker’s former pastor, who also preached 
to the people in the evening, instead of the 
Jlcv. R. JC. rorsaith, of Royslnn, whonr re- 
cent absence from home had not left time to 
prcp.are for that service; Mr. >''orsaitli, how- 
ever, was present, and together with the fol- 
lowing neighbouring ministers aided in sub- 
ordinate parts of the services: Revs. Garner, 
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oT H.-nsUn ; Flood, of McTbourii (both Bap- 
tist ])rc>t1irt’n) *, "Joseph, * 0 !’ EviTsden; Lock- 
wood, ^fBuldAjXi Jbaviefe, o£ Sawston ; and 
Drivey, of JflCwrhllTe. 

Tho day vaiiiy, but the att^iicl- 

!inca WHS jjfood iioLwitli^iindi ns ; J:nc friends 
(lineti *it “The ba^^hc chapel, 

where a ])le:i^uit and ifct-resjjlis afternoon 
was spent, Ibr ■ririistersS«/Turn havinpj all 
lime ibr addresrins the people. We were 
• particularly ]il§asc'd with llie vakuible ser- 
vici'n of the Rev. A. .1 oliiison, whoi-c 'j iidicioiis 
charijc Snd very {suitable discourse in the 
evcnluir will be lou'i; \^noinbered. A'li'- 
liookev eulci's on bis duties at Barrington 
^"idVr .very liojiofiil circifnistnncps, his people 
are be iff liiglily csteeiiicfl by Jiis 

biTlliren in the ncighbonrliood. and J/. the 



®by private subscriptions to meet tlic defi- 
ciency with \ cry cheering succcfis. ^ 

ORmNATIONS. 

p’uesday, May 22nd, the Rev. Henry 
vick was ordained Pastor over tJie 
assembling in tbe Congregational 
Chapel, (iyeat Ay ton, York^ire. " In the 
molding, a'fler reading the Scriptures and 

f jraycr by the Re^. Robert Daw, of^lokcs- 
oy.the Jl. P. Bowcn,:of JMiddlesl^p’-on- 
Tecs, delivered a lucid and appropriate ®s- 
c(Airse on ibe nature nnd constitution of a^ 
Christian Cbureh. 'J'be usual questions 
were prm)osed by the Rev. Thomas Jo we It, 
of Giiisnorough, and answered very satis- 
fi^orily by tliot nev/ly-clcctcd pastor. A 
I'jfiaar and public Jea nveAiiig were bel^J in 


ana piuuic§i’ii iur,.iiiig were neiu in 
public will but kmdlj aul IIumu in buihli.'f,rysJv^Ten\ritib1i.?.\iho^ in the afternoon: fti 

new ebapcl, wlncii IS very inucnw\n|ir:cd, there ’ * - 

is every ground to hoiic ibr nuich(pff(5sj)evity. 

The Rev. Jobu Brown, IhA^^n' iJie Laii- 
erisliire IntUqii mlcnt Collefa*, has accepted 
Ibc unaniinou*? invitation oi Tbe trustees and 
’ friend, s eouneiilinl^i^h Ikirk Ciiapel, Cbeat- 
lit'tTu-bill I'.oad, .Manj^ie.s R) become the 



minisU'i' theriof, ain 
staled labour-, on tl 
August. ^ 

opening^. 

Cotf'fn jifalhuHtl Cluijjcl, Apr/wy Jlcady Yorh- 
(ill Kr??i<iy, April (iilillS.ljiHJii; above 
Plicc of WorsJil])^ was opi/cd for^Jiviiie 
Service. Praj er was otferciWjy the ReWlV. 
Dixou, ix'.ddcntiniinster". '.lU sA’inonsjivc IA 
ed by the Rev. lVdiUes,«d)X^.^.L^]/^^ 
Liver}'oel, and by the Amm, /f 

London, (hi Smulay, the bill, seruioiis wctc 
preaclictt by tbe Revs. J. Mu^cliHe, F.S.A., of 
Mar.cboster; J. G. Rogers, B. A., of Aslilon; 
and J. Morris, Professor of Brecon College, 
■\Vales. On Sunday, the 22iul of April, 
a sermon w.i" pieaebed by tbe Rev. J. C. 
M'SiicliacT, of Strlvybrldgc. The Revs. R. 
A'l. Davis, S. Dyson, G. G. \Vfeddington, J. 
Ilodgsuii, J. "W illiams, and E. wiintou also 
took part in tbe .services. Collections were 
nnide after c:u b service, aniounliiig to .C170. 

Upwards of three years ago the minister 
and people, {■eeing grcHLu^jccssity of in creased 
accommodation both for adults and scliohirs, 
resolved to make an clliirt to raivse .1 fund for 
the purpose of accoinplisliiug this ohjcct. Ai. 
enlafgement of the old ehapel was first con- 
templated. hut finding the walls delicient for 
tlii.s purpose, it w'i.s subse(j[uentl)' determined 
to erect «ijhc\v one. During tlie past three 
y\’ars ih^ ‘churcii and congregation,’ the 
te.achers“'^hd Smuhiy scholars liavd iiiikedly 
and liberally contributed to the above object. 
Aniit^al tea meetings have been held, and .1 
ladies sewing meeluig establi.sh('d for the 
same purpose. From tlic.se soureestbe sum 
of about £700 lu!S been obtained. A grant 
of £700 has been kindly made hy the J..an- 
casbiie Chapel Building Association. 'J'hc 
Ch«istian public lias generously contributed, 
inclusive of llic opening eoUcction, £590, 
making the J;i>tal amount £1,990, leaving 
H deficiency only I'f ./^(iO to meet the wdiole of 
the expenses incuvred. Desirous that no 
debt should remahi, an clfort is being made 


the evening, after tlie devotional services 
fondiieted by' JMr. lliistivielr, a solemn and 
im])ressivc charge wn.s given to the pastor by 
the Rey. W. Lothian, of Redear, the 
.sermon to tlie people ivas delivered flu; 
Rev. Thomas Davis^in, of Stockt*)n-on-Tees. 

On Tuesday, .Inne -Mb, the ordination of 
tbe Rev. .lolin De.m. to the pastorate of the 
ebiireb and congregation assembling in Salem 
(niapel, Martin Toj), iieai Gi.sbmn. York- 
shire, took ])lacc. 't'he Rev. 1). ‘Williams, of 
GreaP Harwood, read tin* Scriptures, and 
olVered prayer. After which, the Re\. U. P 
Clarke, of ()^ er DiiiwTii, a eleai and ex- 
plicit st.iti'Tiu nf of ihe inilure and eonstitii 
tion of a (''hrisliaji Clinrcli. TJie usual 
questions were asked by the Rev. II. II. 
Scullard, of Mill Hill, near Blackburn. The 
Rev. G. Retry, of Oi^'v Darwen, olfered tin; 
oidination j[)ray('r, aftir wlneli the charge 
was delivered to the minister by the Rev. A. 
Fraser, M.A., of Bl.ickburn, formerly his 
p.istor. In the ahseiiee of ih,.- Rev. d. A. 
Savage, of M'ilsden, in cor.-^eqnencc of sick- 
ness, the Rev. .1. 'raUcvsI'n’ld, of, Keithly, 
preached to the church and congregation. 
The Revs. IT. J)ru‘r, of TToldcii, U. A.spinal, 
of Caine, J. Dickins m. of Ninvton, and .T. 
Williamson, of IJovton. also took part in the 
service. The day’s cngag'’nicnts were closed 
by the pastor imploring the Divine blessing. 

RECOGNITION. 

The clmrcli and congregation worshipping 
in the Iiulejicudent '^loetii\g-llouS|e, Ouftoii, 
Norfolk, having become di:stiti:-*e of a minis- 
ter through tlie decease of llteir late jiastor, 
llic Rev. ll. lioberts, the,r.ev. E. JeJfery, late 
of Enisworth, Hants, hi^i been chosen' to fill 
the vacancy. On :May 2:)rd, 1855, tbe new 
niiiiistcr was piilBicly recognized in the pre- 
sume of a large audience, and of nearly all 
tbe neighbouring congregational mini.sters, 
together with ministerial brelliren of the 
Baptist, Wesleyan, and Primitive Methodist 
denominations. TJie Revs. K. Loxtoii, of 
South Creake, C. T. Keen, and W. Hopkins, 
of AyLsham ; .1. J. J. Kempster, J. Alexander, 
and J. CoztMis, of Norwich; R. Drane, of 
Guest wich ; J. Browne, and W. A. Courtenay, 
of North Walsliani; J. S. Russell, M.A., of 
Yarmouth, and W. Boyden, of Clcy-ncxt-the 
“Sea; and Mr. H. Frostick, of AVood Dalling, 
took part in the several' services. 








